2.00 Per Year, 


XVI. " 
Volume MARCH 1899 Including Directory. 
Number 3. * ’ ‘ 


20 Cents Rer (Copy. 
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GUILD & LORD. Pd 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 





























GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDAENOB, HMR. I. 


i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. ! 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF. 





HUSK AND COTTON. 


: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
‘ ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


| — BEETLEs— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 











BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYRING »» FINISHING 


MACHINERY, 


.. For Textile Fabrics ..... 


TENTERING MACHINE. 


With Patent Adjustable Cam, Patent Automatic Clamp and 


Patent Spur Gear Driving (short section shown. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, WPA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





NORTHROP LOOM 
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NORTHROP LOOM. 
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ANY cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
4 


they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 


at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 


HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with new machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 


of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 


PBABABABARARAARARRABRAA 


HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 


The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their future utility 


serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 


some honor as prophets in our OWN country. 


E still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., etc., etc. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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BUILDERS OF 


OTTON MACHINERY 


Mass. 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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Southern Office: 








COTTON MACHINERY 
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BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES With Mechanical or Electric Stop-Motion 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
om === 
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This New Pattern Spinning From nee eee vere improvement 
which will certainly interest you an t he ay you to ir stig ate. . ab arte are 
specially designed and so con struc ‘ted as to obtain the “highe st spe 1d great 
est production 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 











WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILKS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocest, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 
~ GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER Fssps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market —p— { and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse)ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 





e — — 
THE FISHER CARD FEED 3:::2p'):s constructions 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres, C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two Fisuer CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mius, 
AN H NG or small and odd items that 

vou don’t know just where to 

obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY C0) vil Supplies, 
PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“2894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Menedaoturer in United States ot 
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Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 

















KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adaptedto run at high speed. 





We are now building our New High Speed Leom with the 
Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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Gohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conorzts, New Yorns. 











MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 11 








ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT cé& HALL, 


64 1-2 Herman &.. Wercester, Waae. 


Send for Cireular 





SP INDLES 


r Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. 


REPAIR 


“aiso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
TUBES, Etc. 


WARS & VANDEGRIFT. 


erly with B esburg Mf 


Siena: N. J. 


Saiem Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . 


Warp 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 





ESLIJAHA ASHWBWoORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





WORCESTER 
SPINNING RING CO. 


=, a ——,, > 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


KMstavdlisned 1344. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, &C, 
Cotton, Silk, Flax. Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 





ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for any aes. capacity or 
9 weight, Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Maehin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Maehinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





Lowest prices without detracting trom 
the quality. All we ask is for requests tor 
special prices. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 


Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description. 





JERSEY HICKORY 


Is the toughest and best Stock in the 
world tor 


PICKER STICKS. 


I fernish lots of them to close and care 
ful buyers. Selected stock, best finish 
and attractive prices. Write 
L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 
(Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 
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BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 





Laminar Fibre Co., 


COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. 
Orrice ano Factory, Tanneny $r., 
WORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44. 








COMB CIRCLES 


TS Li * et 4 e 
Sews3 any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, Fallers and Gills, 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. PINS, and PiCKER TKETH. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. PRICES REDUCED. 
— WILIIAM CRABB & CO,, Newark, N. J 
Hahn's ‘cca Watchman's Time Detector. nao 

a. 18 oF 18 stations and W. A. JONES 

the kaye are all different Foundry and Machine Co. 
ate fer old detector 53-59 South Jefferson St., 

further infarmation ed CHICAGO. 
iress, Shafting, Pulleys, Gear- 
NANZ & CO@.,, ing, Friction Clutches, 


116A Chambers Street. Rope Sheaves, Bearings, 
New York. 








ete. Send for Catalogue. 
Orders filled promptly 


CARDER’S TOOLS. from atock. 


LEWIS’ 


bane’ Ne You VAS E CUTS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
ae ; ae LL CS 
ELECTROTYPERS, 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
* circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 
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EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subscription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 





CORDAGE, LAMPS, ETC 








The care used in the perfecting of the 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


may be gathered from the fact that these 
movements are tested by refrigeration 
and in ovens, and in all thé various 
positions, to assure accurate time telling 
under all possible conditions and 
temperatures. Elgins are sold by 
jewelers everywhere—the world’s 
standard timepiece. 





An Elgin watch always has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


An interesting book about watches is sent free to all who write. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, lll. 








Established i830. 


fecusau\ WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY, 


BRAND ? MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRANSMISSION | 
-* And Dealersin WireiRope and Oakum. 
Office 56 South St., N. Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Man 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces friction between the fibres. 
It has proved the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of our 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Harpy Lamps 


Sustained Candle Power Their Strong Point. 


Special Lamps for use in Factories 


To prove it we will send by express, prepaid, one dozen 16 C. P. lamps, any base, 
any Voltage from 45 to 125 volts for $2.16. Correspondence solicited. 


THaE HE. & WW. COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hardy Incandescent Lamps, Dynamo Brushes, Absolute Cxt-outjHanger Boards, Commutator 
Compound, Spark Arresters, &c. 


PITTSFIELD, = - - MASS. 
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LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Home Study 
Textile 
Manufacturing 
Designing. 


Send for Free Catalogue 
to Department C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
c. P, BROOKS, Director. 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
ii Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


Day classes open October 2d, 1899; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 1899. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





POWER TRANSMISSION, ETC 





LINK-BELT 


ELEVATORS ane CONVEYORS 


for handling Cotton Bales. Rolls, Bundles, 
Packages, Coal, Ashes, etc. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS 


Hescshelii, Etc. 


Catalogue on Application. 


LINK- BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
CHICACO, U.S.A. View of two > 20 h. p. Rope Drives 


NEW ORLEANS, 710 Wnion 8t. in yarn mill of 
W.H.Grunpby & Co., Bristol, Pa. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. AND NEW YORK, 


Qe 1899. AM ERICAN 


Gotton Yarn Exchange 


MBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills, 





American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


45 Milk Street, 
i Telephone, 
Long Distance Teen ~ BOSTON, - - MASS. 


‘*GLUGLOSS-GELATINE”’ 


Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for a)) graces of ft brics 
for Finishing, Printing, Stamping. transparent Glezing. Filling. 116 Derm Siz- 
img purposes. Adopted by a number of leading plants. ‘‘Gluglor+ Gelatine” it apure, diy, 
granular and colorless product, readily dissolved and remains odorless. Goes much furthe), 
producing superier results at a considerably less cost than keg Albumen, Gelatiner, Gild 
ing, Sizes, Glues, etc. Features of this product are the water-proofing or repe ie nt fnish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occ urring, flows readily, bolds colcr oreisy 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin-holes, makes goods pliatle [with a soit leallery 
feel; no cutting or gumming of harness. We solicit atrial 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO., Sei vrorncvocs’ Wayne Junc.. PHILA. 
STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


DEXTRINE and GUMS.“ 2 Borext07 22" 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


OOVUO 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the [Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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REFERENCE BOOK 








Established 1867. Thirty-second Year. 


SHELDONS for 1899. 


=> - Se 








Present aggregate of business and generally favorable conditions indicate an 
aggressive campaign and a largely increased trade. 


SHELDON’S BUYERS’ REFERENCE BOOK 


has been issued for 1899.—Its wide circulation and accepted authority is 
stronger than ever. 


SHELDON’S JOBBING TRADE 
has been enlarged by the addition of the «« CUTTING UP TRADE” of the 
country, and is now ready for delivery. 


NO INCREASE IN FORMER PRICE OF 82.00 PER COPY. 


SHELDON’S RETAIL TRADE 
is up-to-date with the growth of departments and new houses, and ready 
for delivery. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


SHELDON’S TRADE REPORTER (MONTHLY) 
will continue to give detailed information of character of garment made and 
class of goods bought by THE CUTTERS, also new houses as they appear. 
THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT will be extended to embrace the 
Knit Underwear industry, large purchasers of sateens, jeans, cambrics, 
domets buttons and other trimmings and supplies. 

Insert your card in this publication to reach the “ Cutters” direct. 
THE DEPARTMENT or SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION to annual 
books and general business changes will continue to be an important feature 
and the most complete and reliable published. 


SHELDON’S AMERICAN PRODUCTS AND EXPORT TRADE 
will meet the denands and requirements of the future expansion of the 
export business. 
If your goods are adapted to foreign markets and you wish to 
reach the shippers, try this medium. 


J.D. SHELDON & CoO., 


Lawrence Building, Leonard Street and West Broadway, New York. 
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EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


For Spring, 1899, have proved 


An Unbounded Success. 


Our line embraces Designs and 
Effects that cannot be duplicated 


elsewhere. 


Superior To All Other Makes. 


We have repeatedly called these facts to 
the attention of the trade, but 


Repetition is Often Made 


For the Sake of Emphasis. 
Spring, 1900 Line In active preparation. 


WEEKLY OUTPUT - 


FRIEDBERGER & CO., 
Pitre il 
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- 3,000,000 YARDS. 
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-THOMAS.A: EDISON, JR. | F 


a 
| General Offices and Salesrooms 27 William St., NEW YORK. ; 
BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. ‘o 

ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO., 239 Madison St., CHICAGO, 

7 AUSTIN ELECTRIC SUPPLY, AUSTIN, TEX. ————E 
PHENIX ELECTRIC CO., Norfolk, Va., OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. H. GILL, 60 State St., Boston. J. BOYD DEXTER, Annapolis, Md. 

WM. GIBBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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VULCAN ROVING CAN. 


Body—Vulcanized Fibre. 


Rivets. 


SIDE SEA M—Riveted with Patent Ciinchea 
RINGS—Tinned S.eel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges, 


BOTTOM— 


IXXX. Tin star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of nails or screws, 


will not crack, warp orsbrink and cannot come out. 
side and out with moisture proofcoating, handsome and smooth. 
—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
size, perfectiy round and true. 


FiNISH—Coated in 
WEIGHT 
SIZE—All cans to an exact 
DURA BILITY—Supetior to any other can. 


Also manufacturers of Hill’s IXXX Tin and 
Galvanized Iron Roving Can. 


JAMES HILL MF’C. co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. Ik. 





DO YOU WISH 10 SAYE MONEY, TIME 
AND WORRY ? 


Do You Wishtolacrease Your Dividends? 


If so discard those old grates and 
install the Improved Sectional 
Grate Bar and thus effect a saving 
of 10 to 25% in fuel, in repairs 
80%, in time in repairing, over 
100%, in increased draft 25%. 
Read what a prominent and suc- 
cessful manufacturer says about it: 


GASTuNTA, N.C. » tome 22, 1898. 
EARL & WILSON Co., G wstonta. N. 
GENTLBMEN: After having 5. your 
Grate Barinour mill for nearly 12 months 
anu watching them in other plants in this 
section, I have aecided to put them in the 
Avon Mills. They are all you claim for 
them as our coal bills will show, but the 
greatest saving will be in replacing them as 
Only one section at a time will be necessary. 
Your truly, GEORGE A. GRAY. 
State Agentsa Wanted. 
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Gastonia, N.C. 
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(as a preparation for Medical Schools). 


Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Biology. 
General Science 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 
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PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 
Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal yt machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 

HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 

Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


PATENTS wie Born cunt 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma. 
chines, and Electricity 








BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. T. HART ANDERSON 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 
Exchange Bldg., 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Van Everen, of our office, was for a number of years an Examiner in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, in the Division of Textiles. 








List of Textile Patents. Mnuitting Machine. 619,840. Frederick 
C. Rehm, Chicago, I). 
Kssued January 31 and February 7. Knitting Machine, Bib. 619,642. An. 
14 and 21, 1899. drew E. Vaughan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Kuitting Machine, Stop Mechanism. 
Bobb n-Carrier. 618,541. Henry Janssen, | 619,142. Frank Crawford, New Brunswick, 
Reading, Pa. N.J.,assignor to the Crawford Manufac- 
Bobbin-Carrier. 618,542. Henry Janssen, turing Co., same place. 
Reading, Pa. Lace Making Machine. 618,815. O Prante 
Bobbins, Equalizing Drivieg Device | and A, Schmidt, Langerfeld, Germany. 
tor. 619,806. Joseph KE. Tynan, Paterson, | “oom. 615,789. Charles M. Day, Hopedale, 
NJ. Mass., assignor to the Draper Co., same 
Cap-Spindle. 619064. John W. Bamford, | place and Portland, Me. 
Pascoag, R. I. Loom. 618,820. F. E. Arrouguier, Wor- 
Carding Engine Flat Stripping Me- cester, Mass., assignor of one-half to 
tion. 618,402. James Edge, Gorton, Eng. Charles H. Palmer, same place. 
Carding Engine, Revolving Flat. | Leom. 619,448. Em! Claviez, Chemnitz, 
620,084. William V. Trelfall, Newton, Germany. 

Mass., assignor to the Pettee Machine Loom. 619,611. Alois Pivetz, New York, 
Works, same place. N. Y., assignor, by direct and mesne as. 
Cetton Gin. 619,116. Eugene R. Barber, signments, to the Textile Machinery 
Valdosta, Ga. Manufacturing Company, of New Jersey. 
Cotton te Openers. Apparatus for Loom for Weaving Tufted Fabrics. 
Supplying. 618,784. John Corrigan, Man- | 619,956. Thomas W. Head, Bridgenorth, 
chester, England. England, assignor of one-half to the H. & 

Cotten-Seed Cleaner. 615,785. Frederick M. Southwell, Ltd., same place. 
C. Crowe, Chicago Heights, I1l., assignor Loom Dobbies, Indicating Device for. 
ot one-third to Andrew J. J. Miller, same | 4 essignor'n the Crompton & Rises 
place. Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Embroidering Machine. 618,458. Joseph Loom Shuttle. 619,720. John A. Clark, 
A.Groebli, New York, N. Y., assignor to Worcester, Mass., to the Crompton & 
the Kursheedt Manufacturing Co., same Knowles Loom Works, same place. 
place. | LeomTemple. 620,015. Louis Willemain, 
: Westfield, Mass. 
Knitted Fabric, Machine for Preduc- Loom Warp Step Motion. 619,604. James 
ing Striped. 620,035. Philip Hoffman, H. Northrop, Hopedule,'Mass., assignor to 
Philadelphia, Pa. the Draper Compsny, same place and 
Knitting Machine. 618,537. Joseph A. | Portland, Me. 
Claringburn, Nottingham, England. (Continued on page 114.) 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


OUR LINE INCLUDES MODERN TYPES OF 


‘Wool Pickers 
Cards for all kinds of Wool 
Cards for Worsted 
Cards for Shood 


Cards for Cotton Batts 


Breakers 


Condensers 


Balling Heads for Worsted Cards 
Reballing Machines for Worsted 
Fillet Winders 
Card Stretchers 


Blamire Lap Machines 


Knickerbocker Attachments for Cards 
Vibrators for Ring Doffers 
Grinders 
Rubbing Motions 


Spooler and Creels for 8ide Drawing Bobbins 
Self-Acting Mules 
Hand Jacks 
Jack Bobbin Winders 


Beamers 
Creels 
Heck Stands 
Warp Dressers 


Doffer Combs 
Twisters 
Universal Sectional Warp Mills 
Dresser Spoolers 


Looms for Carpets, Smyrna Rugs, Rug Weft 
Biankets, Table Covers 
Paper-Makers’ Felt, Narrow Woolens 
Teasel Gigs 
Looping Attachment to Twister 
Heddle Frames 


Card Clothing 
Murkland High-Speed Ingrain Carpet Loom 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








—The exhibit of imports of raw 
silk, for American manufactures, for 
1898, showed a decrease, as compared 
with 1897, but a'very marked increase, 
as compared with 1896 and previous 
years, demonstrating that taking the 
last two years together, the silk indus- 
try of the United States has very ma- 
terially advanced in importance, in 
the consumption of the raw material, 
for an increased manufactured pro- 
duct. Most of the raw silk is ob- 
tained from Japan and China. The 
bulk of the imports of silk manufact- 
ures consists of dress and piece 
goods, next to which stand, in the 
order of their mention, laces and em- 
broideries, and ribbons. 





—In 1898, 49,653,275 pounds of cotton 
were imported. This was less by 
9,000,000 ._pounds than the quantity 
imported in 1897, and only slightly in 
excess of that imported in 1896, mostly 
Egyptian. The imports of cotton 
cloths, chiefly bleached, dyed or col- 


ored, were slightly in excess, in value, 
in 1898, over 1897 or 1896. The price 
per square yard of the 1898 imports 
averaged 12.6 cents, upon which an 
average duty of 40 per cent. was 
placed, making the value on the 
American market nearly 18 cents per 
square yard. 





—The coloring matter in linen is 
much more difticult to remove than 
that in cotton, and the yarn is so 
much reduced when the impurities are 
cleared out that it is essential to have 
it partially cleaned before weaving, if 
a heavy bleached cloth is required. 


Pure linen and cotton are much 
the same material, though there is a 
great difference in ‘the appearance of 
the yarn. This arises from the much 
greater quantity of impurities that are 
in the linen yarn. 


—Dog-day weather, so-called, has no 
terrors for the Southern spinner even 
without the use of humidifiers. 
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Hon. Marcellus Gould of Norwich, 
Conn., was born in Chelsea, Orange 
County, Yermont, and attended the 
schools of that town, finishing his edu- 
cation at the Chelsea Academy. At 
the age of sixteen he went to Man- 
chester, N. H., and immediately com- 
menced work in the Langdon Mills of 
that city, where he worked in all of 
its departments, finally choosing the 
earding, as he then thought, for a 
life’s work; remarking to his young 
friends, that if he could only get to be 
an overseer of carding, he would be 
contented. He obtained the object de- 
sired in less than six years, having 
been made the second hand before he 
was nineteen years of age, first having 
had a chance to show his ability and 
pluck by the sickness of his overseer, 
to the satisfaction of the agent, the 
late Wm. J.. Killey. 

At the age of twenty-two Mr. Gould 
was offered, and accepted, the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding at the 
Wauregan Mills, under the late James 
S. Atwood. The attachment between 
Mr. Atwood and Mr. Gould was very 
strong. Mr. Gould stayed with Mr. 
Atwood ten years, when in January, 
1881, he returned to Manchester, and 
engaged with the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co., where, for eight months, 
he had charge of the carding, in No. 5 
mill, on colored work. He was, in 
October following, transferred to the 
new No. 9 mill of 400 cards and start- 
ed the carding. This mill was built 
and equipped by the late A. D. Lock- 
wood, who was quick to recognize 
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Mr. Gould’s knowledge of cotton card- 
ing. A friendship sprang up between 
these two men which showed itself 
later. This mill was started so suc- 
cessfully, without a drawback,—the 
first yarn made being within one-half 
number of what was wanted, and of 
A 1 quality,—that after Mr. Lockwood 
had turned over the mill to the Amos- 
keag officials, he offered Mr. Gould the 
position of superintendent of the Pa- 
colet Mills, then building at Pacolet, 
S. C.. Mr. Gould accepted this posi- 
tion, purchased the supplies and ma- 
chine shop tools, etc., but, on account 
of sickness in his family, felt obliged 
to give it up. He then returned to 
the Amoskeag Co., and, in November, 
1886, was made superintendent of all 
the picking and carding (2200 cards), 
including the looking after the cotton, 
making proper selections of it for the 
several mills for the different classes 
of work. Mr. Gould filled this posi- 
tion to the entire satisfaction of the 
agent, H. F. Straw, until April, 1895, 
a period of nearly nine years. Mr. 
Straw reposed great confidence in Mr. 
Gould, and knowing that the carding 
department was in competent hands, 
gave himself very little concern about 
it. This department in the Amoskeag, 
properly looked after, requires closer 
work and more executive ability than 
any ordinary mill. as 1200 bales of cot- 
ton, per week, are used; a large por- 
tion of it being colored and bleached. 

There is no better judge of cotton, 
as to grade, staple and working 
quality, than Mr. Gould, which many 
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a cotton broker can vouch for. 

In April, 1895, Mr. Gould was offer- 
ed and accepted the position of agent 
of the Falls Company of Norwich, 
Conn. These mills contain 700 looms, 
on colored work of a large variety. 
He found them in a poor condition, in 
more ways than one; and, although 
the past four years have been hard 
for cotton manufacturing, he has 
managed these mills to the satisfac 
tion of the directors and stockholders, 
having paid off the debt, and put the 
mills onto a dividend-paying basis; a 
two per cent, dividend being paid Dec. 
20th, from the earnings of six months, 
ending Dec. 1, 1898, the first one for 
nine years. Mr. Gould looks after 
these mills with fidelity, never allow- 
ing anything to interfere with his mill 
duties, and is always found, where he 
should be, at his post. He enjoys hard 
work and seeing improvements going 
on, always looking for some way to 
save a dolar in expenses, and meet- 
ing all difticulties with a pleasant de 
termination. He enjoys the confi- 
dence of his help and ‘board of direc 
tors. He makes all the designs for his 
700 looms, which are turning out 
many very handsome patterns. His 
700 looms are turning off as many as 
200 different patterns in stripes, 
checks and dobby weaves. 

Mr. Gould quickly saw the merits of 
the revolving flat cards, in 1885, and, 
through his advice and faith in them, 
the Amoskeag Co. put 200 of them in 
to the Jefferson Mill. 

He was ‘honored by the appointment 
as a judge of textile machinery at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, in 1893, 
where he spent two months in that 
capacity, and was specially mentioned 
in a resolution of commendation by 
the board of judges for his faithful 
labors. He was selected by the bu 
reau of awards as the historian of the 
textile machinery department. He 
made the acquaintance of many gen 
tlemen of distinetion and foreign offi- 
cials of note. We understand Mr. 
Gould can have an appointment to the 
Paris Exposition as a judge, if he de- 


sires it. 


Mr. Gould is yet in the prime of life, 
and, while in Manchester, was hon 
ored by that city in being elected as 
a representative to the New Hamp 
shire legislature in 1888 and 1892; 
and as a senator in 1894. He was a 
prominent candidate for the presi 
dency of the senate. 

He resigned this position as superin 
tendent of the Amoskeag upon the ad 
journment of the legislature in April, 
1895, and moved to Norwich to assume 
his present position. He is a 32-degree 
Mason, and an Odd Fellow. He has 
been honored in Norwich in being 
elected on the school board of the 
Falls District, and made president of 
that body. 





OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


According to the official statistics of 
the Treasury Department, Washing 
ton, there was a decrease in the value 
of imports for 1898, as compared with 
1897, of $108,600,000, in round numbers, 
upon which duties were collected 
amounting to $183,000,000. The in 
crease in the customs revenue over 
that received the previous year was 
only $11,000,000. Nearly 57 per cent. 
of the value of imports for 1898 was 
dutiable, against 49 per cent. for 1897. 
The value of the exports for 1898 
showed a gain of $154,000,000 over the 
previous year. Our foreign commerce 
for 1898 was not productive of much 
increase in our revenues, notwith 
standing the fact of the increased 
duties on merchandise. 





The imports of flax and its manu 
factures showed nothing of especial 
interest, having no material bearing 
upon the linen industry or the con 
sumption of linen goods in this coun 
try, compared with that existing in 
previous years. A less amount of flax 
and tow was imported in 1898 than in 
either 1896 or 1897, both in quantity 
and value. A larger amount of flax 
yarns was imported in 1898 than in 
either 1896 or 1897, but a less quan 
tity in value of goods. 










THE AMERICAN WOOLEN COM 
PANY. 


It is a well established fact that a 
number of the leading woolen mills ip 
this country, notably the Washington 
Mills, of Lawrence, the various mills 
controlled by Chas. Fletcher, Provi 
dence, those of James Phillips, Jr., 
Fitchburg, and the Riverside Mills, 
Providence, are to combine their sev 
eral interests into one huge corpora 
tion, to be capitalized at $50,000,000, 
of which $20,000,000 is to consist of 
preferred stock. This amount of pre 
ferred stock was subscribed to this 
week. There are to be nine directors, 
six of whom, at present writing, have 
already been agreed upon, as follows: 
Frederick Ayer; Charles’ Fletcher; 
William M. Wood; James Phillips, 
Jr.,; E. C. Swift, of Swift Bros., Bos 
ton; and Joseph G. Ray. Mr. Ayer 
will be president. With this excep- 
tion, the organization has not been 
perfected, though it is pretty well set 
tled who the other officers will be. The 
corporation will sell its own goods, 
and the report that A. D. Juilliard, 
of the woolen goods commission 
house of A. D. Juilliard & Co., is to 
have charge of the selling agency, is, 
to say the least, premature. It is 
doubtful if Mr. Juilliard will have any 
connection with the selling of the 
goods. 

The causes leading to this combina- 
tion of woolen mills are the same as 
those that have actuated industries in 
other lines, of introducing economies 
in the selling of the manufactured 
product, and in the general conduct 
of the business, as well as to lessen the 
keen competition that has existed he- 
tween the different mills. Other mills 
will, no doubt, be taken into the com 
bination as soon as arrangements can 
be consummated. This process of ab- 
sorption of other concerns is now go- 
ing on, taking in, however, only such 
establishments as are now operating 
at a profit, and that have been pros- 
perous in years past. The scheme is a 
large one, but there is great faith in 
its ultimate, and even in its immedi- 





AMERICAN 


ate, success. What will become of the 
smnaller mills excites interesting quer 
ies that cannot be solved until after 
the experience of two or three seasons 
of trade. There appears to be no 
doubt, that combinations of this kind 
exert a controlling interest over trade 

They may have one good effect, of re 
forming and regulating methods that 
have heretofore been thoroughly ob- 
noxious to an equitable system of dis 
posing of goods. If they should bring 
about a reformation in the loose way 
of selling goods with the power of 
cancellation on the part of the buyer, 
it will be a blessing to the whole man- 
ufacturing industry. There will be 
enough outside of the present com- 
bination to prevent any successful at- 
tempt to advance prices beyond a 
fairly profitable basis. The whole 
scheme is simply this—that of reduc- 
ing expenses at the manufacturing, as 
well as at the selling, end. There will 
be one treasurer, instead of a number; 
one general office to support, instead 
of several; and what is of the most 
importance, the concentration of the 
selling power in one agency. 

These combinations in the wool 
manufacturing industry, or in any of 
the textile industries, are an innova- 
tion that has never before been at- 
tempted, and its snecess is wholly 
problematical. It is thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the general tendencies of 
the times, of uniting industries of 
similar character under one manag 
ing head. Heretofore, it has been 
thought absolutely impossible to suc- 
cessfully carry out a scheme of this 
nature, especially one relating to the 
manufacture of woolen fabrics, be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of the 
materfal that is used, and the neces- 
sarily diversified character of the pro 
ducts. The woolen industry presents 
many features totally different from 
those existing in the cotton industry, 
which makes a scheme of this kind 
less practicable. A large woolen mill 
is more difficult to handle upon any 
economical system, than a cotton mill. 
This has always been found to be the 
case, and is fully recognized. Different 
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qualifications are required of the man- 
ager of a woolen, than of a cotton, 
mill. There are as many details to be 
looked after and considered in one as 
in the other, but the former are less 
subject to rules than the latter, and 
are not so susceptible to mathemati- 
eal calculations, with the same assur- 
ance as to results. The manager of a 
woolen mill must be a man of ex- 
perience and keen judgment, while the 
manager of a cotton mill, though he 
must be a man of experience, can fol- 
low certain mathematical rules, with 
considerable confidence that the re- 
sults that he aims at can be attained. 

It may be noted that the mills, thus 
far in the combination, are those that 
manufacture worsted and woolens for 
men’s wear, and that dress goods 
mills are not included. 





THE COTTON MILLS COMBINA- 
TION. 


At present writing, there has been 
no combination of cotton mills sim- 
ilar to that which has been arranged 
between a number of woolen wills. 
Such a thing, however, may occur 
within a very few days, or it may not. 
It would seem highly probable that a 
scheme of this kind should be carried 
out, because it is more feasible than 
anything that can be undertaken in 
the woolen industry. The mills in 
such places as Fall River, New Bed- 
ford and Lawrence might enter into 
an arrangement of this character very 
consistently, and even mills in dif 
ferent localities could come together 
with a fairer chance of success than 
that contemplated by the woolen in- 
dustry. We should be surprised if 
something of this kind did not occur, 
and become a matter of record before 
our next month’s number appears. It 
is being thoroughly talked over, and 
schemes have been thoroughly di- 
gested and formulated, needing only 
a little more courage and vim to put 
them through. A good many of the 
officials, such as the treasurers, would 
likely object to anything of this kind, 


as they would loose their present 
official positions. Combinations of 
this kind would require men of the 
strongest executive abilities and good 
physical stamina, to bear the heavy 
responsibilities that would devolve 
upon them. There would necessarily 
be no material change in the mill 
organizations, but there would be a 
serious upheaval of the offices now in 
existence for the accommodation of 
treasurers and their office forces. 





RETURNING PROSPERITY TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


A most satisfactory and tangible 
evidence of returning prosperity to 
the textile industries, notably the cot- 
ton, is the voluntary advances that 
have been made in the wages of em- 
ployees. Of course, our readers are 
thoroughly familiar with this, and, in 
fact, realize it more fully than it is 
possible for us to do, because they 
are among those that are the recipi- 
ents of this increase in wages. 

What the textile industries are now 
experiencing is but a _ reflection of 
what has been going on througbout 
the country for the past year or two, 
affecting, however, chiefly the agri- 
cultural classes in the West, due to 
the splendid cereal crops of that sec- 
tion, and the excellent demand for 
them abroad, bringing money, not 
only into their pockets, but into the 
circulation of the country. Individ 
uals and the nation have felt the com 
ing to us of an immense amount of 
foreign money. The greatest danger 
of this state of affairs is that it will 
lead to extravagence, and to undus 
speculation, terminating in a financial 
crisis and a serious depression. There 
is such a thing as having too much 
money to spend. 

Never before has business in this 
country been in so prosperous a con 
dition, as noted in the records of 
clearing house exchanges, which re 
port for the month of February the 
movement of $7,000,000,000, against 
$5,600,000,000, for the corresponding 








month of last year, greatly exceeding 
anything of the kind in the history 
of the country. Not only have wages 
been advanced in the cotton industry, 
but they have also been advanced in 
the iron industry, among coal opera- 
tors, miners, and others throughout 
the country. The working people are 
not only more fully occupied than 
heretofore, but they are generally re- 
ceiving at least ten per cent. more in 
their wages than was the case a year 
ago. 

The cotton goods trade is now occu- 
pying a decidedly strong position, due 
largely to the unusually small supply 
of goods to meet the demand. The 
supply has been found to be much less 
than was thought to exist, and it is 
now believed that the curtailment of 
the production was much greater than 
was calculated upon. The prices of 
goods have increased more rapidly 
than the raw material, with very few 
exceptions. Print cloths are 37 per 
cent. higher than they were last Sep- 
tember, and gray cloths are 39 to 50 
per cent. higher, against 20 per cent. 
advance in the raw material. This 
fact is the vital cause for the volun- 
tary action on the part of mills to in- 
crease the wages of their employees. 
These results were seen coming a long 
time ago, and were noted in these 
columns. To some extent, the trade in 
woolen goods has improved, but not 
so markedly as in the cotton trade. 
The prospects, however, for woolens 
are as favorable as those for cotton. 

For the last year, woolen manufact- 
urers have mostly depended for their 
supply of foreign wools, upon the im 
portations previous to the enactment 
of the tariff. A very large portion of 
the foreign wool that was imported 
in 1898 was in government ware- 
houses at the end of the year. This 
is touched upon in another article in 
these columns. 

Although the cotton mills of Fall 
River set the example of advancing 
the wages of their employees, the 
mills in other localities have mani- 
fested a readiness to follow suit. The 
wage workers, therefore, in all of the 


WOOL IMPORTS 
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mills in New England are equally 
affected in the restoration of wages to 
the basis that was in existence in 
1897, or before the ten per cent. cut 
was made. As near as can be calcu- 
lated, this affects the employees of 
mills with 8,000,000 spindles. 





Our exports in 1898, of cotton 
manufactures, showed a material in- 
crease of fully 44,000,000 yards over 
1897, and slightly more than that 
over 1896. Most of these exports were 
for China. 


The mercerizing process applied to 
cotton, suitably modified, is now 
adapted to all-wool material, to which 
it imparts an increasing affinity for 
coloring matters. In this manner two- 
color effects may be produced by a 
single dyeing operation. 


—Woad vats are chiefly used for 
heavy cloth and loose wool, though 
employed to some extent for lighter 
material and for yarn. It is, however, 
more usual to dye yarn and slubbing 
in the hydrosulphite vat. 


WOOL IMPORTS. 


No line of imports of textiles 
makes a more interesting exhibit 
than that of wool, its substitutes and 
manufactures. A comparatively small 
amount of wool was imported in 1898, 
due to the large importations in 1897, 
the latter taking place previous to the 
enactment of the tariff of that year. 
Nearly 315,000,000 pounds were im- 
ported in 1897, prior to the enactment 
of the tariff, while 42,000,000 pounds 
were imported thereafter, in that 
year. The net imports of wool in 1898 
amounted to nearly 95,000,000, of 
which nearly 75 per cent. was third 
class wool, for the manufacture of 
carpets. A very small quantity, com- 
paratively, of first class, or merino, 
wool, or those suitable for clothing, 
was imported. Of the wool that was 
imported in 1898, a comparatively 
small quantity was entered for con- 
sumption, as will be noted in the fol- 
lowing statistics: 
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FIRST CLASS WOOL. 
1897 (Dec. 31.) In warehouse, 4,700,000 
2006 Wot WepOres ... cc ccscess 23,000,000 
27,700,000 
1898 (Dec. 31.) In warehouse. 20,700,000 
7,000,000 

THIRD CLASS WOOL. 
1897 (Dee. 31.) In warehouse, 20,000,000 
1898 Net imports..... 72,000,000 
92,000,000 


1898 (Dec. 31.) In warehouse, 37,000,000 


55,000,000 

These statistics show that only 
62,000,000 pounds of these two classes 
of foreign wool were entered for con 
sumption. 

Only $15,000,000 worth of wool 
manufactures was imported in 1898, 
against $40,000,000 in 1897, and $37, 
000,000 in 1896. No rags, noils or waste 
were imported in 1898, while the pre 
vious year, 38,000,000 pounds were 
imported, and the imports of shoddy 
were only 460,000 pounds for 1898, 
against 6,500,000 pounds in 1897. These 
latter instances show the prohibitory 
effect of the tariff on these commodi- 
ties. There was a great decline in the 
value of imports of woolen cloths and 
woolen dress goods for women’s and 


childrens’ wear. 





THE UNITED STATES FINISHING 
COMPANY. 


The Dunnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. L, The Nor- 
wich Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing 
Company of Norwich, Conn., and The 
Reid & Barry Company of Passaic, 
N. J., have decided to consolidate 
their several large interests in a new 
corporation to be known as The 
United States Finishing Company. 
The three companies are probably the 
oldest and most successful finishers 
of fine fabrics in this country. The 
annual output of each is from 60,000,- 
000 to 75,000,000 yards. Their aggre- 
gate capital is $2,100,000, but their 
plants are worth very much more. 


For instance, the stock of the Nor 
wich, Bleaching, Dyeing & Printing 
Co., is worth $75 above par, $100 being 
par, and the Dunnell Manufacturing 
Company’s stock is worth $30 above 
par, $100 being par value. 

It is understood that each of the 
three companies has been very suc- 
cessful, but it was believed that the 
interest of the stockholders would 
be promoted by the united efforts of a 
combination in which fixed charges 
and manufacturing cost would be 
greatly reduced. 

As the stockholders of the present 
company will retain a large interest 
in the new company, the capitaliza- 
tion has been made very conservative, 
in fact it will be based on actual ap 
praised valuation, to be ascertained 
by such well known machinery men 
in the trade as Charles H. Hutchins, 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., Stephen 
Green, of Lockwood & Green, and H. 
W. Butterworth, of H. W. Butter 
worth & Sons Company, of Philadel 
phia. The capital of the new com 
pany will not exceed $5,000,000. 

The officers of the new company 
will be as follows:—President, W. W. 
Dunnell, who is now treasurer of the 
Dunnell Manufacturing Company; 
Vice-President, Col. Hugh H. Osgood 
of Norwich; General Manager J. H. 
Wright, treasurer of the Reid & Barr: 
Company; Treasurer, J. Hunt Smith, 
treasurer of the Norwich Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Printing Company. Be 
sides the above named gentlemen, the 
board of directors will include such 
well known manufacturers as Fred 
erick C, Sayles and Peter Reid. 

We learn that the factories of the 
three companies are now running 
night and day and that their store 
houses are filled with goods to be fin 
ished. 


TEXTILE SCHOOLS. 


There is before the Massachusetts 
legislature, a bill calling for a State 
appropriation of $25,000 for the main- 
tenance of the textile school at Low 











ell, Mass. There are also two bills 
having the same object, asking for an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a textile school at Fall 
River, Mass. The school at Lowell is 
already under headway, with an ex- 
cellent corps of instructors, with 
every prospect of permanent success. 
It is fully appreciated, by every one 
familiar with instruction in technical 
lines, that schools of this character re- 
quire more or less State aid, in order 
to meet deficiencies that invariably oc- 
cur in the small tuition fees that must 
be charged to those who attend them. 
We think, however, that the munici- 
pality in which these schools are lo- 
cated should do something, in order to 
show an earnestness and good faith, 
if nothing more, in desiring the estab- 
lishment of technical schools within 
their limits. Furthermore, we look 
upon it as not unreasonable to expect 
corporations that are to be benefited 
by such schools, to also contribute 
financial aid towards their mainten- 
ance. The location of scliools of this 
order in a manufacturing town is of 
undoubted advantage to the industrial 
enterprises of that place, some- 
what more so than to those in other 
localities in the State. Not only this, 
but they are of a direct benefit to the 
local industries, to which they hold 
especially close relations. This ap- 
peals more directly, in the latter in- 
stance, to the instruction that is given 
in the evening sessions of the school, 
to those employed in the factori>s. 
These latter, in this respect, are the 
principal beneficiaries, next to the 
pupils who réceive instruction. If 
these evening classes are of no spe- 
cifie benefit to the local corporations, 
then none of the instruction that is 
given at these schools is of any bene- 
fit to the textile industries of the 
country, wherever they may be lo- 
cated. 

We do not mean to imply that un- 
less the municipality, or the local cor- 
porations, contribute financial aid, the 
State should do nothing. On the other 
hand, we believe that the State has a 
@uty to perform, in seeing that sub- 
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stantial assistance be tended to the 
support of the education that these 
institutions furnish, and that it 
should meet the municipality and the 
industries located within its bounds 
more than half way, in giving a help- 
ing hand. We will not venture to 
exactly define how much the State, 
municipality and corporations should 
relatively do, but they all and each 
have a responsibility that none of 
them should attempt to shirk, but 
should fully recognize, and act in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

It is unfortunate that there is an 
apparent dissension in the ranks of 
those who are chiefly active in secur- 
ing the establishment of a textile 
school at Fall River. There is, ap- 
parently, a great deal of rivalry 
among a certain few to gain the credit 
of being the originators of the move- 
ment towards this end. There is no 
glory to be gained by any movement 
of this kind, when such means are re- 
sorted to as have accompanied the in- 
troduction of the two bills in the legis- 
lature. As far as we can ascertain, 
these bills are more the conception of 
the representatives of the employees 
in the manufacturing establishments 
at Fall River, than that of their of- 
ficers or stockholders. Seemingly, 
there is not a well directed movement 
on the part of Fall River, to secure 
the greatest benefits of a _ textile 
school. It is not exactly clear that 
such a school is needed, now that a 
schow!| of this kind has been estab- 
lished, and soon will be ready for 1n- 
struction, at New Bedford, within a 
distance of only fourteen miles. Of 
course, a great deal can be said in 
support of a local school at Fall 
River, and of the limited benefit the 
New Bedford school will contribute 
towards the technical education of 
those employed in the mills of the 
former city. This applies with espe- 
cial force to those who desire to take 
advantage of the evening sessions. 
This is a question that the State will 
have to look into very carefully, be- 
fore it should favor any appropriation 
for two schools so near together, until 
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the experimental 
Neither of the 
Fall 
and the 


stage has passed. 
bills for the textile 
judiciously 


petitioners at the 


school at River is 
drawn, 
hearing before the legislative 
seemingly real- 


ized this fact, and manifested a will- 


com- 
mittee on education 
ingness to modify the bills presented, 
that 
right to establish a this 
kind. The that is 
asked in both bills, is not a sine qua 


in any way will give them the 
school of 
sum of $50,000, 
non in the desires of the petitioners, 
would un- 
The State, 
attach a 
whatever sum is ap- 
propriated, the municipality shall be 
required to appropriate a like amount. 


but any sum, as $25,000, 
doubtedly be satisfactory. 
will 
condition that, 


however, undoubtedly 


This is proper, and the same principle 
should continue in future requests for 
State aid, in munici- 
pality, if not industries, to 
contribute towards the 


requiring the 
also its 
something 
support of the school. 





LABOR LEGISLATION. 


There are several biljs and petitions 


before the legislature of Massachu- 
setts relating to the employment of 
labor, to which we shall briefly refer. 
Many of the bills presented will be re- 
ported unfavorably, and will not get 
beyond the status in which they now 
exist. All of these biils have been in- 
of those 
closely affiliated with labor organiza- 
tions. 


troduced upon the motion 


There is one bill relating to the em- 
employment of women and minors in 
that was 
before the legislature last year, and 
passed the House, but 


mercantile establishments, 
was defeated 
in the Senate by two votes. It pro- 
vides that no minor under eighteen 
years of age, and no woman, shall be 
employed in labor in any mercantile 
establishment more than 58 hours in 
any one week, during the 
month of December, in any year. 
There are two bills prohibiting the 
employment of women and minors in 
manufacturing establishments _ be- 
tween the hours of six o'clock at 


except 


night and six o’clock in the morning. 
These bills will not be reported upon 
favorably, even by the committee to 
which they were referred, if the views 
of the leaders in that committee are 
to be depended upon. 

There is a bill to regulate the em- 
ployment of 
that no child under sixteen years of 
age shall be employed in any factory, 
mercantile establish- 
We understand that this Dill 
has little or no chance of being acted 


labor, with a provision 


workshop or 
ment, 


upon favorably. 

A bill relating to the hours of labor 
of women and minors is before the 
labor committee, repealing a provis- 
existing act authorizing 
over-time employment of women and 
minors, to make up for time lost in 
consequence of the stopping of ma- 
chinery. We understand that there is 
no prospect of this being favorably 
acted upon. 

Several hearings have been had 
upon a bill regulating the privileges 
of persons demanding interviews with 
employers, by which any corporation, 
co-partnership, person or persons em- 
ploying any person for hire, or other- 
shall at any time and at all 
times during the hours of such em- 
ployment, upon a request or applica- 
tion made by any person to an em- 
ployer, or 


ion of an 


wise, 


his agent, or representa- 
tive, for private interview or confer- 
ence with such employee, at the place 
of his employment, shall forthwith 
grant such request or application by 
directing and permitting him to go to 
the place where the employee is em- 
ployed, or by summoning the em- 
ployee to some suitable place provided 
by the employer, where the employee 
making the request, 
may have an inter- 
view, or confer together. We are au- 
thoritatively informed that there is 
little or no chance of a favorable con- 
sideration of this bill. 

There is a bill to extend the appli- 
eation of the law relating to the 
weekly payment of wages, in which 
the provisions of a certain act rela- 
tive to the weekly payment of wages 


and the person 
or application, 
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by corporations shall apply to all fac- 
tories, or to any person or partnership 
engaged in any business. This bill 
has a doubtful standing, and its pass- 
age is uncertain. 

There is a bill to provide for the 
settlement of disputes between em- 
ployers and employees, providing that 
whenever, by reason of a strike or 
lockout, arising from any dispute of 
wages to be paid to the employees of 
any corporation or partnership, and 
which is not, or cannot be, averted by 
amicable arrangement, it shall be a 
part of the duty of the State Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation to 
disinterested accountant to 


em- 
ploy a 
make a careful accounting of all the 
business transactions of the corpora- 
tion or books, 


and the board may send for the offi- 


partnership from its 


cers, such as superintendent, agent, 


manager, foreman, treasurer, presi- 
dent or employees, or such other per- 
sons as it may deem necessary, who 
shall answer or give testimony under 
oath; and if after such examination of 
books, etc., it appears to the board 
that the 


can pay the employees, who may be 


corporation or partnership 
on strike or lockout, six per centum 
upon its capital stock paid in, then 
the amount or scale of wages con- 
tended for by the employees shall be 
paid; 
partnership shall 


otherwise the 
forfeit its charter, 


corporation or 


or, is case it be a foreign corporation, 
it shall not be allowed to do any busi- 
ness in this State. The prospects for 
this bill are unfavorable for its pas- 
sage. 

There is a bill relative to the hours 
of labor by employees of certain cor 
porations, in which ten hours’ work 
to be performed within eleven consec- 
hours, shall constitute a day’s 
operation of all rail- 


utive 
labor in the 
roads, street railways, private or pub- 
lic corporations engaged in transpor- 
tation, public work or manufacturing; 
provided, however, that in 
actual necessity, accident 
gency that may cause delay in the 
running of trains or railroad cars on 


case of 


or emer- 


street railroads or stoppage of ma- 
chinery in manufacturing establish- 
ments in counties, cities or towns or 
where the laws in regard to labor 
specify a shorter work-day; then noth- 
ing herein contained shall be 
strued to prevent employees, such as 
conductors, 


con- 
motormen, brakemen, 
laborers from working 
more than the aforesaid lawful num- 


mechanics or 


ber of hours for extra compensation 


for such extra hours or any fractional 
part thereof; provided, however, that 
they receive their regular 

with fifty per 


tional for overtime. 


rate of 


wages ecentum addi- 
There are some 
merits in this bill, but whether they 
are properly this bill 


may be a serious question; still, it is 


presented in 


desirable that this number of hours 
should be the limit for work of this 
kind. It seems to be based upon equi- 
table reasoning and an appreciation 
of a man’s physical ability. At the 
present unable to 
give an opinion as to the probable sta- 
tus of this bill before the legislature. 

There is a bill to prevent coercion of 
employees, providing that no em- 
ployer shall coerce or attempt to co- 
any into 
any particular individual, firm or cor- 
poration, by 


moment, we are 


erce employee patronizing 


any threat to suspend 
from employment such employee, and 
that no employer shall deduct, or at- 
tempt to deduct, from the regular 
wages of an employee, any sum under 
any pretext or representation to apply 
the same to any liability insurance 
premium, nor threaten with discharge 
or suspension from employment any 
employee who will not consent to 
We doubt very muth 
if this bill will have any substantial 
legislature. All 
have 


such deduction. 


standing before the 
closed 
impres- 


hearings been 


without 


upon it 
leaving any decided 
sion. 

There are two bills favoring an 
to the national constitu- 
enabling regulate 
These bills prob- 
ably will receive no favorable consid- 


eration on the part of the legislature. 


amendment 
tion, Congress to 


the hours of labor. 
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Khaki. 


In our last month’s issue we re- 
ferred to khaki cloth, a cotton fabric 
used largely in the 


which is to be 


United States army and navy. Con- 
tracts have already been given by the 
general of the U. 8S. 
field 


coats and trousers made of 


quartermaster 
army for a supply of uniform 
this ma- 
terial, of domestic manufacture. In 
our article last month, we referred to 
the fabrication of this cloth. 

There appears to be no great diffi- 
culty in its fabrication on the loom, the 

part in its manufac- 
its finishing, which is 
This 
finishing absolute 
still, very few are familiar 
with it, and we are not in a position to 
what littl we know 


most important 
ture being in 

made more or less waterproof. 
process is not an 


secret; 


communicate 
about it. 
This fabric, with special reference 
to the process of finishing it, has fig- 
ured of late in a dispute in an equity 
case before the courts, in which the 
Giveen Manufacturing Co., of New 
York, and John 8. 
president, are the principles in inter- 
est. The Giveen Manufacturing Co., 
are, at present, engaged in supplying 


Giveen, its former 


the goods to the government, obtain- 
ing the different mills, 
and having them finished under their 
It appears that 


fabric from 
special supervision. 

John S. Giveen, the former president 
of the company, has left its employ, 
and has started in business for him- 
self, and this case is on a motion for 
a preliminary injunction to prevent 
Mr. Giveen from secrets 
that he has obtained, or held, during 


The case 


using the 


his employ by the company. 


is somewhat of a complicated one, 
but the ruling of the court was that 
Mr. Giveen owed the company, while 
he was in its employ, the duty of 
strictly good faith, on which ground 
This 
partial interest to our 


the injunction was allowed. 
matter has a 
readers, because of the publicity that 
the cloth 


nection of Mr. Giveen’s name with it. 


has received, and the con- 


We will simply recite that John 8. 
Giveen was one of the incorporators 
of this company, and, at the date of 
the incorporation, held a small inter- 
est in the capital stock. He was a 
converter, and up to the 26th of Jan 
uary, 1899, had 
manufacturing of various fabrics con- 
trolled by the Giveen Manufacturing 
others, he had 


sole charge of the 


Company. Among 
supervision of the production of their 
khaki cloth, though, it is stated, the 
idea underlying it was not suggested 
by him, and after the government had 
accepted the cloth as a standard, he 
was at once asked to set in motion a 
series of experiments for the purpose 
of improving upon it, with the idea 
that, in the event of future competi- 
tion, the company should be provided 
with the best cloth that could possibly 
be made. It appears in the testimony 
before the court that shortly before 
the 26th day of January last, some of 
the officers of the company discovered 
that Mr. Giveen had been conducting 
his experiments with khaki cloth in 
his own name, instead of that of the 
company, and that he had procured 
the goods to be made by a commis- 
sion house in New York City, with a 
request that they be billed direct to 
him, and sent to the finishing estab- 
lishment in his name, instead of that 
of the company, with further instruc- 
tions to the finishing establishment to 
place upon the goods tickets bearing 
a name different to that borne by the 
company’s goods. These facts being 
presented to the court, an injunction 
was granted, restraining the finishing 
establishment from delivering the 
goods to Mr. Giveen, and the latter 
from receiving any of them, and also 
to compel the disclosure by him of the 
contents of a letter-press copy-book, 
in which had been copied the invoices 
and finishing orders relating to the 
goods in question, which he had re- 
moved from the office of the company. 





—Rings, as well as ring travelers, 
have been and are being improved. 





AMERICAN 


American Textiles. 


THEIR EXPOSITION TO THE WORLD. 
‘Textile manufacturers should be es- 
pecially interested in the Philadelphia 
about Sep- 
during 
October 
has 


Exposition which 
tember 15th, remaining 
the months of September, 
and November. 
been liberally and, at the same time, 
practically planned. Its 
solely the fostering of American com- 
that 
moment. It 


opens 


open 
This Exposition 
object is 


mercial interests, and object is 
not lost sight of for a 
will be held under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum and 
the Franklin Institute. The efforts of 
both institutions in fostering Ameri- 
can commerce are well known. 

Not only will there be an adequate 
exhibit of American manufactures, in 
order that the visiting foreign buyer 
or his representative shall have placed 
before him an object picture of Amer- 
ican industries, but from various 
quarters of the world samples of raw 
material and of manufactured goods 
which enter into open markets, will be 
gathered for the instruction of the 
American exporter. 

The general government has made 
an appropriation for the purpose of 
providing these samples, and the col- 
lection is now being made with the 
greatest care and intelligence. The 
Exposition is endorsed by the leading 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade in this country, and is liberally 
supported financially by the national 
government, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and the City of Philadelphia. 
Artistic and buildings 
are now being erected for the exhibits, 
at least 200,000 


commodious 


which will 
square feet of floor space for exhibi- 
tion purposes. It is believed that this 
amount of space will be ample for all 
purposes, but intending exhibitors will 
do well to send in their applications 
for space as soon as possible. 

The director-general of the Exposi- 
tion is Dr. W. P. Wilson, who is also 
well known as the director of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 


provide 
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Textile interests are especially affect- 
ed by the co-operation of The Phila- 
delphia Museums in one special direc- 
tion. For some time the museums 
have had in China a commercial com- 
mission investigating thoroughly the 
markets in that portion of the world. 
The result of the labors in this vast 
and little exploited portion of 
world will be received in time to be 


the 


used in the Exposition. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the Exposition will an 
department illustrating the 
of packing necessary in the far East, 
and South America and in other parts 
of the world. 

While the practical side of the Ex- 
position is the one kept uppermost, 
certain forms of entertainment usual 
to great expositions will also be pro- 
vided for the distraction of the visit- 
ors. 

A fact of great importance is that 
the second international commercial 
congress, opening October 15th, will 
be held in Philadelphia, during the 
progress of the Exposition. To this 
congress delegates have been invited 
from leading countries of the world 
and from commercial bodies in all for- 
eign lands where such bodies exist. 
Many of these delegates will present 
instructive papers upon international 
trade subjects, and it is expected that 
the result of the deliberations of the 
congress will have an effect highly 
beneficial upon international trade 
relations and upon American export 
interest in particular. 


be extensive 


methods 





The Latest Northrop Leom. 


the 
the 


What’ cotton manufacturer in 


has not heard of 
Northrop loom? We venture to say 
that there is not one. It must be ad- 
mitted that this loom is the greatest 
invention that has yet appeared at the 

of the nineteenth century. It 
marked a new era in the urt of 
weaving. It is only four years ago 
that the loom was brought to public 
attention, by the issuing of a circular 
by the makers, The Draper Company, 


United States 


close 


has 
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Hopedale, Mass., in which certain 


statements were made, based on sev- 
eral years’ experiments in the exhibi- 
tion weave-room of the shop 
they were constructed. At 
and 


where 
that time 
were kept 
running for many months, with four 
or five 


place, eighty looms 


weavers. At the same ume, 
the Queen City Cotton Co. started 792 
of these looms, which were kept run- 
ning to the entire satisfaction of the 
the mill. 


owners of Manufacturers 


had great confidence in the early as- 


sertions made by the builders, and 


motion, and have changed over 10,000 
old looms, by applying their warp stop 
motion alone. Almost all of these iat- 
ter looms were with drop boxes, on 
which the filling changer could not be 
applied. When the was first 
placed on the market, it was claimed 
that it was possible for one weaver 


loom 


to run sixteen print cloth looms of 
this make. As a matter of fact, the 
best weavers have been able to run 24 
in many mills, without assistance, and 
extra good weavers have attended as 
as 30 to 32. 


many A large demand 





NORTHROP LOOM. 


ordered several thousand looms on the 


strength of what they observed of 
their operation in the exhibition room. 
The statements that were then made 
as to the performance of these ma- 
chines, were conservative, as 
compared with what they have done 


since. 


very 


declaration has been 
more than fulfilled. 


In this issue, 


Every 


the latest 
Northrop loom, in which manufactur- 
will be undoubtedly 
In general terms, the information to 


we show 


ers interested. 
date is that the Draper Company have 
sold 20,000 complete looms, fitted with 


both filling changer and warp stop 


has recently come up for these looms, 
using three, four and five harnesses, 
showing a material 
the demand for these machines. The 
illustration represents a with 
two harnesses, steel heddles, although 
it is well understood that the com- 
pany build cotton harness looms with 
auxiliary warp stop motion, as well. 
The illustration shows the builders’ 
regular high roll take-up device, 
leaves the front of the loom 
open for the fixer, which has such a 
decided advantage that none other 
has been applied to any other loom, 
for any goods, since its adoption. The 


enlargement of 


loom 


which 
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loom, herewith illustrated, shows the 


novelty of the company’s one hand 
construction, as the 
shown at the right hand, while the 
shipper handle is at the left 
In order to meet the conditions of the 
belting, the pulley is put on the left 
hand end of the loom half of the time, 
although the shipper handle still re- 
that the 


looms are practically all one-hand, ex- 


loom pulley is 


hand. 


mains on the left hand, so 
cept so far as the position of the pul- 
leys, alone, Several 
large mills are running these looms 
night, as well as day, which is cer- 
complimentary to their effi 


is concerned. 


tainly 
ciency. 





—The carpet-making industry of 
Japan is of comparatively 
growth, and the chief seat of the in- 
dustry at the present day is Sakai, : 
town about eight miles south of 
Osaka, and a few are at the 


neighboring village of Surniyoshi. 


recent 


made 


—The shrinkage produced by mer- 
cerization averages from 20 to 25 per 
cent. of the length, and a cloth count- 
ing 200 threads to the inch may be 
brought to 270. 





Effect of the Cotton Spinning Industry 
in China Upon the Kindred In- 
dustry in India. 


WALTER C. WOOD, 
Late Examiner in Cotton Spinning to the 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 


The oldest cotton spinning mill in 
China has not been erected more than 
about nine years. It is true that a 
large mill was erected by Li Hung 
Chang, in Shanghai, a few years be- 
fore then, but this mill was unfortu- 
nately burned. 

Since 1891, great progress has been 
made. In Shanghai alone there are no 
less than eleven cotton mills. In the 
first six months of 1897 five new con- 
cerns commenced working, whilst up 
country several mills are already 
working, and there are numerous in- 
quiries from projected new companies. 
So that it seems as if this industry 


had 


basis. 


now established itself on a firm 


Naturally the first 
founded and worked by Chinese, with 
supervision over the 
They, themselves, superin- 
tended the commercial department, so 
far with anything but satisfactory re- 
sults. 


concerns were 


European ma- 
chinery. 


In his own opinion John Chinaman 
if he does 
things in exactly the 


is a wonderful 


man, even 
mosi opposite 
should. He has 
neither the faintest idea of taking 
stock nor of balancing his books at 
the end of the year as he ought to do. 

The Chinese have only one holiday 
in the year, and that is at their new 
year. which date is movable, but gen- 
erally falls sometime in February. 
This is the time they square up every- 
thing and pay off all their debts. Any- 
one not being able to pay all his ac- 
counts and to start the new year with 
a clean sheet is posted as a defaulter, 
and is looked upon with suspicion by 
everyone. It is considered a family 
disgrace not to pay everyone up at 
that time. Naturally the people are 
preparing some weeks before hand to 
arrange their business, so that they 
ean clear off all outstanding accounts 
and be in a position to start de novo. 
what one can see, this is the 
time John can tell whether he has 
made a profit or a loss in his business 
during the past year. He pays all 
his debts and then sees how much 
money he has left, and so esti- 
mates his gains or losses. As we be- 
fore remarked, the cotton spinning in- 
dustry has not turned out a very 
profitable speculation when under ex- 
Chinese management. The 
fact is, John tried to run before he 
had learned to walk. He was cer- 
tain he knew how to manage a large 
concern, though he had had no pre- 
vious training, and, in fact, knew far 
better than the Europeans he had spe- 
cially engaged to teach him. The 
only natural results followed: he lost 
money and gained sense, with the re- 
sult that most of the mills owned by 
Chinese in Shanghai either have been, 


way to what he 


From 


clusive 
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or are, now in process of being trans- 
ferred to European companies, to be 
worked and 
European lines. 


exclusive 
One thing John in- 
tensely dislikes, and indeed seems ut- 
af- 
He has only one 
touched, and 
He has a decided 


managed on 


terly unable to do—that is, to look 
ter “little things.” 
spot where he can be 
that is—his pocket. 
objection to spend money, and an all- 
to make it. In 


this 


desire 
of 
mind 


consuming 
furtherance 
up 


he 
not pay 

He en- 
gages numbers of what we should call 
“look-see” men; that is, 
who are employed in walking around 
if others are at- 

From a close 


weakness, 


makes his he will 


high wages—and he does not. 


gentlemen 


the mills to “look-see” 
tending to their work. 
and careful observation of these men, 
their 


one 


commercial value would not be 
dollar per have 
they, but see not; ears have they, but 
hear not.” The wages of these gen- 
tlemen vary from 20 dollars per month 
down to 6 dollars. Average them at 
10 dollars; the value of the dollar to- 
day is 2s., which gives them some 5s. 
per week of wages. It must be borne 
in mind that they are married men 
and have to support families on this 
When one looks at the 
in which 


dozen. “Eyes 


small sum. 
gorgeous silks and satins 


they are arrayed, one is tempted to 
ask one’s self, how do they manage to 
To an 
a subject for 
to 
given in 


dress and live on such pay? 
outsider this would 


but 


be 
inquiry one who 
the 
word, “Squeeze, 

Yes. Squeeze is the beginning and 
the all China. 
It is the life thought of the propri- 
etor’s servant, who receives some six 
dollars a and who 
somehow or other mianages to keep a 
wife and family in good condition, can 
dress in “crushed strawberry” silk 
breeches, and a gorgeous lavénder- 
colored satin coat. You may rack 
your brains in trying to elucidate the 
problem as to how it is done, and find 
no Perhaps, however, during 
the process of investigation yot may 
his 


anxious 


knows, answer is one 


” 


with a capital “S.” 


ending of business in 


month as pay, 


answer. 


want to see master on business. 


WORLD 


He cannot be approached, for he is a 
mandarin of serts, without your be- 
ing Hav- 
sent in your card with a request 
that you wish to see him on a matter 
of important business, the servant re- 


announced by his servant. 
ing 


turns and says he is very sorry, his 
master is asleep and cannot be awak- 
ened, or he is sick and cannot be seen. 
You return next day, when the same 
or other plausible answer 
till you 
truth and pay. 


is given, 
up to the 
Then you can under- 
and satins, and other 
were a 


and so on, wake 
stand the silks 


trifles which mystery before. 
And so it is in all grades, from the 
to the and from the 


richest to the poorest, the great prob- 


highest lowest, 
lem is—How can we get a squeeze? 
Everything has to be paid for. It is 
a game of chance; you approach the 
official- may be, and in- 
timate to him you are wishful for ser- 
vice, and what you are prepared to 
pay. It isa case of cash down; you 
have to part there and then, and on 
the strength of this “comshaw,” 
Squeeze, he approaches the principal 
and represents your case to him. If 
he is eloquent, or has sufficient influ- 
ence with his master, you obtain em- 
ployment; if, on the other hand, he 
fails, you bave paid your squeeze and 
lost. You have had your chance and 
missed. One thing, however, re- 
mains—the squeeze is never returned. 

Not only men is there a 
squeeze, but upon everything that is 
bought. Only the other day, having 
occasion to check eight large rolls of 
leather belting had been pur- 
chased from a Chinese store, each roll 
was found to be forty feet short in 
length; in all 320 feet? On referring 
to the store-keeper’s books, everything 
was found to ‘have been checked and 
entered as correct. But where were 
the 320 feet? There is only one an- 
swer: they had gone in squeeze. 

The first thing which would strike 
an outsider on walking through one of 
the mills under Chinese management, 


whoever he 


or 


upon 


which 


is the excessive dirtiness around him. 
It is a fact that a Chinaman cannot 
see dirt. He will actually fall down 
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through slipping on a dirty, greasy 
floor, and next day repeat the process, 
without it ever striking him to remove 
the cause. They dirty, filthy, 
alike from the highest to the lowest. 
Dirt and disorder is the last thing 
they can or will see. Their houses 
are never cleaned, they have no com- 
forts and not many wants. 

That nation which has the most 
wants or desires is the most civilized 
--China has very few. Her great de- 
sire is to be left alone in her dirt and 
squalor and to be allowed to go on as 


are 
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state of efficiency in the operations at 
home was not arrived at in a day, or 
They owe their fore- 
as expert workmen to 
being trained from early childhood. 
China, in this respeet, will be placed 
at a greater advantage than India, be- 
cause the Hindoos only come to Bom- 
bay for a time, and then return to their 
native country to retire upon the 
money they may have saved. On the 
other hand, Chinese labor is recruited 
from the immediate districts in which 
the mills have been erected. 


even a year. 


most position 


The re- 


















































WEAVING 


she bas gone on for centuries past. 
She cannot bear the poking up she is 
now receiving at the hands of the for- 
eigners. When, however, John has 
been thoroughly aroused and brought 
into line he is anything but a fool. 

In making a comparison between the 
work-people, a wonderful difference is 
at once noticed between the Hindoos 
and Chinese. The habits, 
and manner of living at once declare 
themselves in the different races. Nat- 
urally India today has by far the most 
skilled workers, but I am most de- 
cidedly of opinion that in a few years’ 
time the equal to 
them in every respect. The present 


customs, 


Chinese will be 


sult of this is that several members of 
the same family find employment in 
the same concern as at home. 

So great has been the demand for 
labor of late through such a number 
of new concerns having been started, 
that fully grown and old people have 
been engaged. Naturally, these peo- 
ple are too old to become expert and 
quick, and fail to give proper results, 
It is to the children are 
learning their we have to 
look; and we may say that the greatest 
and most important work these Euro- 
peans have who are in charge of the 
mills in China is to break in this raw 
and to from its 


who now 


business 


material reduce it 
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original condition of dirt and disorder 
to system and order. 

Then, again, there is no Factory Act 
in China, nor any factory inspection 
to put a limit to the number of hours 
the people work, or to the age at 
which theey commence to work. The 
writer has known many cases where 
children of not more than ten years 
of age have worked 16 hours at one 
spell, with not more than two stop- 
pages of 15 minutes each during that 
time. In some of the mills the engines 
work 22% hours out of the 24. Work 
is carried on night and day, with two 
shifts of hands. Those on day duty 
begin at 6.30 in the morning and work 
till 6 p. m. On Sunday, those hands 
who have worked all Saturday night 
have to clean the machinery, which 
takes till 10 or 11 o’clock, so that 
they have a long spell of work of 
something like 16 hours. 

With regard to the raw material, the 
cotton, the condition in which it is 
bought and delivered to the mills is 
very different in each country. In 
India you can go to the cotton market, 
select your purchase and have it de- 
hvered to the mills in a condition 
freed from seed and leaf and pressed 
in bales, just as you can do in Liver- 
pool. In China there are no presses 
worth speaking of. You can buy cot- 
ton in Shanghai which has been 
ginned at some of the mills (that is, it 
has been freed from seed and leaf), 
but the greater proportion comes 
down from the grower up country in 
bags made of rushes, exactly in the 
state it has been plucked from the 
plants. Many of the mills employ 
agents to buy direct from the farmers, 
who ship it to Shanghai in boats via 
the canals, creeks and rivers, which 
are the great means of communica- 
tion. 

The cotton is of a fine staple and is 
of a very white color. It is very free 
from broken leaf, seed, sand and other 
impurities. In staple it varies, being 
very similar in length to Indian va- 
rieties. The shorter stapled cottons 
correspond to Bengal cotton, whilst 
the longer ones are about equal to 


those grown in Guzerat. Here the 
comparison ceases, for as soon as it is 
put into work an expert at once de- 
tects a difference. By treating it exact- 
ly as Indian cotton is done, a very soft 
and unmarketable yarn is produced. 
On placing a few fibres under the mi- 
croscope for examination, it is at once 
perceived that there are far fewer con- 
volutions, and that the body of the 
fibre is finer and flatter than in Indian 
varieties. The result of this is, that, 
owing to this fewness of convolutions, 
the individual fibres do not twist 
round each other, or grasp each other, 
but have a tendency to lie parallel to 
one another, instead of twisting into a 
firm strand. To sum up, China cot- 
ton requires at least 20 per cent. more 
turns of twist to produce the same 
strength of yarn which Indian cotton 
gives. 

A few remarks on the cultivation of 
Indian cotton may not be uninterest- 
ing. It is a fact that Indian grown 
cotton does not improve in quality, in 
cleanliness, and in length of staple, or 
in yield per acre, as one would nat- 
urally expect. There does not appear 
to be any attempt made to improve its 
cultivation by selecting the best of 
seeds or by fertilizing the land. Why? 
The answer is very short and very 
simple. The land belongs to the ry- 
ots, and has most likely been in their 
families for generations. Now, every- 
one knows that the poor ryot is a 
man who cannot make both ends 
meet, and mortgages his crops long be- 
fore they are ripe. In case of sick- 
ness or of famine, or when there is a 
wedding in his family, he needs some 
ready cash, and, consequently, goes to 
the marwarri, or money-lender, who 
kindly obliges him, and soon loads the 
original amount with interest and 
compound interest to such an extent 
that the poor ryot can never get free 
from him. Nominally the owner of 
the Jand, he is in reality nothing more 
than the servant of the money-lender. 
He lives from day to day—a never 
ending round of toil; his hours of 
work are from sunrise to sunset; he 
has no aspirations, nor any desire to 
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free himself and to get on; he is just 
as his father and his children 
will have no other ambition than to be 
just as he is. And thus it is, year in 
and year out, the same round of toil 
and of labor and of hopeless debt ever 
hangs him, and a life is lived 
with no incentive to better himself by 


was, 


over 


In China you can depend upon get- 
ting the pure unadulterated article 
you purchase, because it undergoes 
all its processes under your own ob- 
servation. On the other hand, in In- 
dia, the natives are rather more as- 
tute. They have arrived at the 
knowledge of the truth that it is eas- 





























SHIVPING GOODS. 


improving either the quality or the 
yield of his crops. 

The ground is tilled with the same 
rude, wooden ploughs, shod with a tip 
of iron; and the seed is taken from the 
previous year’s cotton, whether it was 
of good or of bad quality matters not, 
in exactly the same way it was cen- 
turies ago. 


ier and more profitable to grow sand 
than cotton, and that if they can mix 
a poor with a better grade along with 
a sprinkling of sand, why a good day’s 
work has been. As regards the fu- 
ture outlook of this new industry in 
China and the effect of its competing 
with India, the case appears almost 
parallel to that of Lancashire and 
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Bombay some years ago. Lancashire 
lost her trade in low numbers iin the 
BDast for the simple reason that she 
could not compete with Bombay with 
its cotton grown on the spot and its 
cheap labor. It seems very probable 
that Bombay will just take the place 
Lancashire did, and she will have to 
do what her old rival did—she will 
have to find markets. With a 
population of over 280,000,000 at her 
doors it does not 


hew 


unreasonable 
to think that she could easily find an 
outlet for her manufactures in sup- 
plying yarn for the clothing of her 


seem 


teeming millions. 

Ought we not to look upon this de- 
velopment with feelings of pleasure 
and not with feelings of antagonism? 
For is not each new mill or manufac- 
tory which is erected a great civilizer 
and a great teacher, and will not these 
new industries play a very important 
part in the awakening of China? A 
remark made to me by a mandarin, as 
he was inspecting a large cotton mill, 
shows that these industrial concerns 
do arouse within them feelings of sor- 
“Ah,” said he 
in a tone of sadness, “this is the work 


row for their country. 


of foreigners, we could not do these 
things.” If 
think 


ward 


begin to 
how back- 
among nations, it is 
that every mill 
erected will play some part in helping 


high officials 


thus, and can see 
they are 
certain then new 
on the time when China shall become 
awakened from the great sleep which 


has overcome her. 





Artificial Silk. 


United 
excited 


from the 
Berne has 


A recent 
States 


report 
Consul at 
some comment in the press, because 
of his reference to a new artificial 
silk that is manufactured from gela- 
tin, said to be the invention of Prof. 
Hummel, of Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
Enzland. Prof. 
known as one of the most skilful and 
best informed of men in matters relat- 


Hummel is well 


ing to chemical problems, in England. 
His works are always received as 


coming from the highest authority. 


The process of manufacture is de- 
scribed as follows: 

A reservoir containing gelatin is 
kept heated at a certain temperature, 
to keep the gelatin in liquid form con 
tinuously. The top of the reservoir 
contains numberless small openings 
which the 
very fine streams. 


through gelatin oozes in 
An endless chain 
of a strip of linen cloth running over 
pulleys receives this liquid; and be 
fore the chain has traveled far, it is 
dry and presents a fine thread of uni 
form thickness and brilliant surface, 
The 
whole apparatus requires little atten 
tion; the only thing to be looked after 
is to change the fully 


ready to be wound upon spools. 


wound spools 
for empty ones. A 
can oversee ten 


single workman 
apparatuses as de 
scribed, which will about 
470,000 


equal to a 


produce 
yards of threads per 
production of 
To make the gelatin threads 


day 
silk 24,000 
cocoons, 
proof against being dissolved in warm 
lightly 


drums and submitted to the fumes of 


water, they are wound on 


formaldehyde in a closed room for 
several hours. 
their 


but also to 


The result is not only 


power of resistance to water, 


any other’ solution. 


The coloring, if wanted, is added to 
the liquid gelatin at the beginning. It 
absorbs dye readily and the brilliancy 
of the thread is not affected. The pro 
portion of dyestuff is stated to be 15 
ounces in 330 pounds of liquid gelatin, 
if a bright color is wanted; but for 
the present colors, 
the 15 6,600 
pounds of liquid. A drawback against 
the usefulness of the gelatin § silk 
would be its low degree of firmness 
in the thread, but in a mixture with 
real silk or fine linen or cotton thread, 


fashionable pale 


ounces would do in 


a durable tissue could be produced. 
It is estimated that the gelatin silk 
could be produced at about $1.15 per 
Collodion silk costs at 
ent from .$2.25 to $2.85 per pound, 
while natural silk reaches $6.25 per 
pound. 

Artificial silk, heretofore, and of 
late, has been understood as consist- 
cotton. We 


pound. pres 


ing of prepared have 
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heard but little from the inventions 
affecting the manufacture of artificial 
silk thus prepared, and are inclined to 
believe that the enterprise has been 
pretty generally given up as either 
unprofitable or the productions un- 
suitable for use as a substitute for 
silk. 

Count Chardonnet, a 
the inventor of this material, convert- 
purified 


Frenchman, 
ed the cellulose (cotton or 
wool fibre) by a process described in 
German letters patent of the 
1884, through nitro-sulphuric acid into 
nitro cellulose. He then freed the 
same from the acid and dissolved it 


year 


in a mixture of alcohol and ether. 'The 
obtained, collodion is 


which 


thus 
through 


solution 
pumped 
are provided with extremely fine holes 


zlass pipes 


and these collodion threads are passed 


through water (acidulated), 


which causes the alcohol and ether to 


warin 


evaporate, and only the fine nitro cell 
ulose threads remain. A number of 
fine threads are 


gether, slightly twisted and spooled. 


these brought to 


It is inflammatory—even ex 
plosive—tissue was put on the market 
at the time of the Paris Exhibition 
in 1889. Owing to its great liability 
to catch fire, it did not 


practical use, but after this difficulty 


easily 


come into 
was overcome by removing the nitro 
groups (by denitration), the harmless 
fibre was employed in the textile in- 
dustry. I similar artifi- 


*y a method 
cial silk was produced by a chemist 
of Augsburg, Dr. Lehner. Lastly, 
however, a method has been invented 
in which the use of the injurious nitro 
cellulose is omitted. Cotton waste is 
dissolved in copper oxide of ammonia 
and the solution is pumped through 
The delicate threads are 
diluted acid, which 


and 


fine tubes. 
passed through 


separates the copper ammonia, 
the result being an extremely fine lus 
trous fibre which is employed as an 
imitation silk. This process, which is 
patented in Germany and other coun- 
tries, is said to have the following 
great advantages over those of Char- 
donnet and Lehner:—(1) That the 


manufacture as well as the product is 


in no way dangerous; (2) that the pro- 
duction is much simpler; and (3) as a 
consequence imitation silk can be 
manufactured by this process at con- 


siderably less cost. 





—When the true cellulose of the flax 
fibre is isolated, it is found to have 
properties identical with those of the 


cotton fibre. 





Tarbine Water Wheel. 


THE BALANCE GATE. 


We take pleasure in this issue to il 


lustrate a turbine wheel which has 
been on the market and in use for the 
past five years, giving, in all instances, 
the utmost satisfaction, made by the 
Machine Co., 


Penn., the distinguishing 


Christiana Christiana, 
feature of 
which, and from which its name is de 
rived, is a patented device for moving 
the register gate. 

This wheel is made to run on verti 
eal or horizontal The 
is recognized as being well made, and 


shafts. wheel 
experience has shown that it is eco- 
nomical in the use of water, and, un- 
der ordinary conditions, gives a use- 
ful effect of fully 80 per cent. of the 
power resident in the water used. 
Particular attention, at this time, is 
invited to the horizontal 
this make, the designing of which has 
involved a great amount of careful 
The builders feel justified in 
sim- 


wheels of 


study. 
believing that for compactness, 
plicity, and other good qualities, the 
wheels are unsurpassed. They are 
adapted for use in any case where the 
power is to be transmitted ‘to a line 
shaft, either by coupling direct to the 
wheel shaft, or by the use of pulleys 
and belts, or spur gearing, and are 
particularly suitable for electric light 
and power stations. 

Our illustrations refer to the double 
horizontal wheel in iron case. Style 
No. 8 shows the wheel with extended 
shaft, pulleys and bearings. 
This style, of which an outline view 
is given, illustrates the horizontal 
No. 7, 


outside 


style which we also present. 
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No. 8 is designed for very heavy ser- 
vice. The case, instead of standing on 
a base, is supported by brackets on 


heavy I beams, which also furnish 


to the pedestals placed out- 
The 
walls should be laid up in hydraulic 


Support 


side the pulleys. foundation 


cement and capped with a wall plate 


WORLD 


out the use of bevel_gearing, generally 
require wheels of this class, 

The case, as shown in style No. 7, 
with heavy 
cast iron heads, and is capable of sus- 


is made of boiler plate 


taining the highest required pressure. 


In each head is a circular opening 


large enough to admit wheel, curb and 





STYLE No,’7. 





IN IRON CASE. 





WHEEL 


DOUBLE HORIZONTAL 





on which the I beams should rest. 
The arrangement may be modified as 
conditions require, and one or both 
ends of the shaft used for transmit- 
ting the power. Large power plants 
for manufacturing, electric lighting, 
electric power transmission or other 
purpose where it is desirable to im- 


part motion to a horizontal line, with- 


gate ring. A head plate covers this 
opening and is bolted to the main 
head and the curb within, the inner 
end of the latter being bolted to the 
central discharge pipe. By this means 
the heads are bound firmly together 
from end to end, All joints are turned 
with shoulders to fix the parts true 


with each other, and on each head 
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plate is mounted a bracket bearing for 
the shaft, having a half circle base 
resting in a corresponding seat turned 
true with the centre. The bearings 
are provided with automatic oilers. 
As the end pressure of each wheel is 
neutralized by that of the other, they 


2 
Ge 


The illustration shows the machine 
in its simplest form with the shaft 
projecting at either end for receiving 
a pulley or coupling. It stands on a 
broad base flange on a well supported 
floor. The floor timbers should be suit- 
ably framed under the base, and 
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AND OUTSIDE BEARINGS. 
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run with ‘the least possible amount of 
friction. The gate gearing of all 
wheels of this class, while differing 
from that of the vertical wheels, is 
equally simple and efficient, and by it 
the gates of the largest wheels are 
moved with ease. It is well suited for 
the attachment of a governor. 


DOUBLE HORIZONTAL WHEEL 








through the floor is cut a hole of the 
size of the connecting flamge on the 
draft tube, which is bolted to the base 
by bolts passing through the inside 
line of holes seen therein. The base, 
extending beyond the flange of draft 
tube, is secured to the floor by an out- 
side line of bolts. 
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Moquettes and Machine-Made Ax- 
minsters. 


The carpeting which first bore the 
name of “Moquette’” originated in 
France as an imitation of the hand- 
made rugs of the Orient. In the Uni- 
ted States moquette is the name ap- 
plied to a tufted pile machine-made 
carpeting first manufactured by Alex- 
ander Smith on a loom invented by 
Halcyon Skinner and patented in 1856. 
At the present time the name of Ax- 
minster is also used to designate 
carpeting which is practically the 
same as moquette, differing mainly in 
the number of tufts of wool to the 
inch or in the manner of fastening the 
tufts more or less firmly in the fabric. 
In the Skinner moquette loom the 
warp is two parts 
mounted on separate beams and com- 
prising threads of different grades of 
fineness, the warp of coarser threads 
being under greater tension than the 
other so as to be kept as straight as 
possible, that of the finer thread be- 
ing under as to be 
bent around the woolen pile tufts and 
threads. The straight or 
subdivided into two 
called the tufting 
warp because the tufts are secured to 
it, and the other the body warp, be- 
cause it gives firmness to the fabric. 


composed of 


less tension, so 
the weft 
coarse warp is 


parts, one being 


The pile consists of a succession of 
the tufts of yarn referred to, extend- 
with the 
standing upward. To carry the yarns 
which form the tufts spools about as 


ing across the fabric, ends 


long as the width of the fabric are em- 
ployed, the number of spools compris- 
ing the series being equal to the num 
ber of ranges of tufts required to com- 
plete the pattern desired. The yarns 
are wound on each spool with such an 
arrangement of colors as be re- 
quired by the part of the figure sup- 
plied by that spool. 
mounted in succession on the links of 
a pair of endless chains which move 
in unison and with a positive motion, 
to bring each spool in succession to 
the position for introducing one range 
of tuft into the fabric. The journals 
of the spools work in a frame which 


may 


The spools are 


engages with the links of the chain by 
means of spring clips. 

In beginning the weaving, the mech- 
anism of the loom detaches the first 
of the series of spools with its frame 
from the chains and carries it down 
in front of the lay just over the tuft- 
ing warps. The tufting yarn is then 
grasped by a series of nippers, drawn 
out and ‘carried around the pairs of 
tufting these nippers being 
mechanical substitutes for the Orien- 
tal weaver’s fingers in his hand-loom, 
The heddles are then operated so as 
to hold the tufts in position while the 
nippers let go their hold and two steel 
blades then cut the tufting from the 
parcels in the The 
tufts are then woven into the body ot 
the fabric, thus completing one row of 
tufts in the fabric. 
repeated for the next row and so on 
continuously. 

Since Halcyon Skinner’s loom 
first put into use many changes have 
been made in both the mechanism of 
the loom and the fabric manufactured 
on it, but the essential features of the 
weaving process remain as here de 
scribed. 


warps, 


several spools. 


This operation is 


was 





—The the 
has practically ruined many sprinkler 
equipments in that section dependent 
upon 
water supply. <A 


recent freeze in South 


elevated tanks as a source of 


number of plants 


are getting permits for repairs. In 
consequence in the meantime there is 
no fire protection in several low-rated 
Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, 
Columbus, Danville, Dur 


New Or 


risks. 
Vicksburg, 
ham, Greensboro and even 
leans experienced the severe effects of 


the blizzard. 


—The coloring matters capable of 
fixing themselves on the fibre directly 
are are more soluble in 
the the fibre than in 
water, and consequently the fibre is 
able to from their 


aqueous solutions. 


those which 


substance of 


withdraw ‘them 


The rabbit question is still worry- 
ing the sheepmen and colonial author- 
ities in many portions of Australia. 
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Skirting Buenos Ayres Wool. 


We have just received a copy of the 
“Standard,” printed at Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic, containing an in- 
teresting article relating to the skirt- 
ing of wool in that republic. The ar- 
ticle appears in the form of interviews 
with a number of the oldest and most 
practical experts in that country, the 
actual buyers, handlers and exporters 
of Buenos Ayres wools, most of whom 
have made a specialty of this branch 
of the business for the last twenty or 
The general tenor of the 
that 
The questions 


thirty years. 
answers to the questions 
put, 
and answers are as follows: 

What is skirting? 

Answer—The removal of the stained 
and inferior locks from the belly, 
britch and legs of the fleece and some- 


were 


alone, is given. 


times from the neck as well. 
How long has skirting been an es- 
tablished custom in Buenos Ayres? 
Ans.—Ever since 1878 to 1880 it has 
been 
here, 


customary to skirt the fleeces 


and skirting has always been 
practised, and is today on wools in- 
tended for the Liverpool market, and 
districts in Germany and 
France, as well as for the United 
States. Many thousands of bales of 
wool have gone from Buenos Ayres to 
each of the markets named, that could 


some 


not have been shipped there in any 
other form. 

What was the manner of skirting 
the fleeces that 
Ayres in 1890 and prior thereto? 

Ans.— The only method of skirting 
that obtained in Buenos Ayres in 1890 
and prior thereto, and in fact from, 
say, 1880 up to the present time, has 
been without strings upon the fleeces, 
the fleeces then being baled exactly as 
they came from the classifiers, that is 
loose ‘without strings. 

Some persons claim that skirting is 
done while the fieeces are still tied up. 
What have you to say to that? 

Ans.—We do not recognize that as 
skirting. It can not properly be called 
so, for it is not possible to properly 
remove the skirts unless the strings 
are first removed. 


obtained in Buenos 


Do you consider that it would be 
practical to retie the fleeces after 
skirting? 

Ans.—-No. ‘The additional handling 
of the loose wool would tend to tear 
the fleece and injure its value at the 
mill; again, it would increase the 
cost because of the extra labor in- 
volved, and this would tend to shut off 
business with the States as effectively 
as the Dingley Tariff now does. 

Do we export sorted 
Buenos Ayres? 

Ans.—No. Sorting is not 
never has been the custom here. We 


wools from 


now and 


do not know the mill sorts required. 
have not 
make the 
neither do we wish to undertake such 


Resides, we competent 


Classifiers to sorts, and 


a branch of the business. Sorting has 
never been and will not be customary 
in Buenos Ayres. 





New Shuttle Changing Loom. 


More inventive genius is now being 
exercised in the direction of improving 
the mechanism for weaving, than 
towards anything else in the manufac- 
ture of textiles. This is seemingly an 
era of inventions for improvement and 
saving cost, in the art of weaving. 
Many of these inventions will never 
get beyond the stage of an idea, and 
practicable. Some of 
them, and one in particular, have al- 
ready 
certain 


never become 
weaving of 
There are 
which 


revolutionized the 
lines of fabrics. 
devices already in 
may manifest themselves as valuable 
improvements, among them a recent 
mechanism contrived by Winfield 8. 
Thomas, Boston, Mass., relating to 


shuttle changing, by which, when the 


progress 


weft thread is exhausted, or broken, 
the shuttle is automatically dis- 
charged and replaced by another 
shuttle. This device was allowed let- 
ters patent last January, and is being 
put into practical shape at one of the 
large ‘textile machine shops in New 
England. It is not yet ready to be 
placed upon the market, but work is 
in progress upon it, with ‘all the hope- 
fulness attending a new invention. 

In order to give an idea of the prin- 
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ciples involved, we furnish two illus- 
trations of it herewith. Figure 1 ex- 
hibits a side view of a part of the 
loom, showing the crank shaft, the 
lower, or cam shaft, the lay, the shut- 
tle carrier, and the operative mechan- 
ism connecting the same. Figure 2 is 
a transverse vertical section of the 
front part of the loom, showing the 
mechanism connected with the de- 
tector, rock-shaft, and operated by the 
cam shaft, by which the shuttle-sup- 
plying mechanism is connected, to 
operate automatically when the shut- 
tle has failed to lay the weft thread. 

We hope soon to show this loom as 
it is ready to go into the mill. 

In order to understand the principles 
upon which this loom is constructed, 
it may not be amiss to state that in 
weaving cloth the weft-thread is car- 
ried by the shuttle through the open 
shed of the warp from one side to the 
other to lay the weft-thread, which, 
laid, tilts the weft-fork and 
raises the rear end above the weft- 
hammer of the mechanism. 
When the weft-thread is absent, the 
weft-fork is not tilted, the rear end 
engages with the weft-hammer, and in 
looms provided with automatic shut- 
tle-changing mechanism operates the 
same to discharge the shuttle, the fill- 
ing-thread of which is broken or ex- 
hausted and supply a new shuttle. 
The lay of a modern loom makes 
many strokes in a minute, and the 
cloth is taken up at each stroke of the 
lay. ‘To prevent thin places in the 
cloth, the shuttle in which the filling- 
thread is broken or exhausted must 
he replaced by a fresh shuttle as 
quickly as possible. 

In the shuttle-changing mechanism 
devised by Mr. Thomas, the slide sup- 
porting the weft-fork is moved for- 
ward by the vibrating lever operated 
constantly by a cam on the cam or 
lower shaft of the loom in the manner 
usual with stop-motions used on looms 
to stop the loom when the weft-thread 
is not laid, and in the same manner 
as is usual in these well-known stop- 
motions. The slide bears against an 
arm secured to and extending upward 
from the usual detector rock-shaft, 


when 


stop 


extending from side to side under the 
breast-beam and supported in journal- 
bearings secured to the ‘breast-beam. 
Near the opposite end of tthe detector 
rock-shaft an arm, provided at its 
outer end with an inclined cam, oper- 
ates a bell-crank lever, which, as the 
lay moves away from the breast- 
unlocks the bottom plate or 
gate of the shuttle-box on the lay, and 
the gate opens and a deflector con- 
nected with the gate enters the shut- 
tle-box from above and guides the 
shuttle, which is thrown from the op- 
posite shuttle-box by the picker-stick, 


bearn, 











FIG, 1. 


downward into a receptacle. An arm 
on the same end of the detector rock- 
shaft, connected with a constantly- 
reciprocating arm operated through a 
bell-crank lever from the lower or 
“am shaft, raises the end of the con- 
stantly-reciprocating arm and con- 
nects it with a pin to operate ‘the shut- 
tle-carrier and swing the same toward 
the lay, so as to enter the uppermost 
shuttle into the shuttle-box, the gate 
of which is being raised by a bell- 
crank lever, and at the instant when 
the lay reaches the limit of the for- 
ward movement, the bottom plate or 
gate of the shuttle-box is latched. 
As the lay swings backward the shut- 
tle-carrier swings forward, and a 
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shield covering the periphery of a 
ratchet-wheel secured to a_= shaft 
which forms the fulcrum of the shut- 
tle-carrier, and provided with a 
sprocket-wheel is moved to permit a 
pawl to enter the ratchet-wheel and 
turn the shaft, thereby communicat- 
ing motion to the chain carrying the 
shuttles and moving the next shuttle 
into the upper position ready to enter 
the shuttle-box when required. All 


the parts of the shuttle-supplying 


FIG, 2, 


mechanism now again in their 
normal position ready to discharge a 
shuttle, the weft-thread of which may 
have been broken or exhausted, and 


supply a fresh shuttle. 


are 





European Fall Lines. 
No. 2. 
(Reported by the European Pattern Supply Co., 
82 Greene St., New York.) 

The German manufacturers 
are busily engaged taking orders for 
the coming fall season, which occu- 
pies their time from the beginning of 
January to the end of February. The 
expectations for the season are hope- 
ful and everybody believes that the 
country will be spared the disappoint- 
ments which were experienced last 
year. If the trade not be 


woolen 


will 


harassed by any political influences, 
the good prospects will doubtless be 
realized. 

It is not alone the slow but steady 
Germany’s export 
ness to all parts of the world which 


increase of busi- 
gives the textile industry its predomi- 
nating position, but it is also the im- 
industries in 


provement of its home 


branches, a fair 
and last 
With 
tions it is but reasonable to fully ex- 


many crop, an 
not 


such 


easy 


money market least, a 


peaceful future. condi- 


pect good business and such condi- 


tions also tend to spur the merchant- 
manufacturer to an 
activity. 


ever growing 
The woolen industry of Germany is 
The 


Sax- 


viz: 
the 
characteris- 


into three 
the 


former 


civided centres, 


Rhineland, Lausitz, and 
The 


these 


ony. strong 
tic of somewhat 
changed in the course of years. The 


Rheinish 


districts has 


well known fabrics of 


Prussia in their celebrated cloths are 


met in the 


Lausitz and Saxony as well, and vice 


now equal excellence in 
versa. 
The 
of the German manufacturers open a 
field for their 
are 


intelligence and perseverance 


large expansion and 
they the 

limits of their predecessors, as is still 
the 


and 


not confined to narrow 


case in many parts of England 


especially in America. No ex- 
pense is saved in improvements and 
new machinery, which might enable 
them to produce such goods as their 
The result of this is 
proven by their success of later years 
and it is substantiated that the Ger- 


man textile 


trade demands. 


manufacturer is today 
the trade. We 
have occasion to see the majority of 
lines of European manufacturers and 
in making a comparison we must ad- 
mit that the German manufacturer is 
far ahead of others. This is, without 
acknowledged by 


one of the leaders in 


envious feelings, 
most of his competitors. 

The present generation made 
strong progress towards its standing 
of today in educational and business 
requirements. The German manufac- 
are not simply manufactur- 


has 


turers 
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as the word would 
are merchants, which is more essen- 
tial the of the business 
than the mere weaving of a piece of 
cloth. They are capable of buying 
theic raw material as well as to go 


ers imply, but 


to success 


directly into the market to dispose of 
their fabrics, and are not depending 
upon others to do the selling for them. 
On of condition the 
German manufacturer stands so much 
higher than the average 

of the United States 
solely a tool in the hands of his com- 


account such 
manufac- 
turer who is 
mission houses. 

The healthy political of 
Germany is principally to be thanked 
for the 
woolen 
The 


struggle 


condition 


excellent establishment of the 


as well as other industries. 
does not 
the tide 
of competition and does not meet with 
the and downs which 
rience much in 


devotes his time to 


manufacturer 
hard 


German 
as against 


ups we expe- 
He 


of 


so this country. 
the education 
his children, and we see it not alone 
but in European 
manufacturing centre, that plants go 
from to 
improve 


in Germany, every 
and 
that 


defy 


one generation another 


steadily grow and so 


conditions, being equal, they 
competition. 
As far as we learn from latest re- 


ports, satisfactory orders have been 
in the markets. The 
steady conditions of the wool market 
and the of the 
London wool sale, should make prices 
firmer. This, not 
ply to the manufactured products. In 
of advanced for 
raw wool, manufacturers are obliged 
to ask more money for their 
and large consumers, 


placed home 


increased advances 


however, does ap- 


consequence prices 
makes 
forseeing the 
conditions of the market, have placed 
extensive orders on so called staple 
numbers and in consequence thereof, 
manufacturers expect to be fully en- 
gaged during this entire year. These 
orders are placed with the manufac- 
turers in the Rheinish districts and 
apply to kerseys, beavers, diagonals. 
castors etc. In fancy goods where 
speculation is limited, merchants are 


buying cautiously; here also increased 


WORLD 


orders have been placed in compari- 
son with former years. In the Lausitz 
and Saxony and especially in the 
manufacturing cities of Forst, Sprem 
berg and Crimmitschau, 
factory orders have 
This to lower 
woolens principally. 


very satis 
been placed. 
refers classes of 

In giving our readers an idea of the 
magnitude of the German woolen in 
dustry in the three different centres, 
we begin with Rheinish Prussia. The 
principal manufacturing place of 
same is Aachen-Burtscheid, 
three hundred 
products 


with 
Their 


kerseys 


nearly mills. 
main beavers, 
and plain cloths from the 
highest Anyone 
judge from the long experience thes« 
had in making thes: 
goods, that they have obtained a su 
periority in which no one can equal 
them. They furthermore, 
splendid qualities of chinchilla over 
of variety, and sincs 
thirty years they entered the 
field in competition with England, on 
fancy worsted and 
well, attained 
In and kerseys, 
qualities are produced from 3.50 
12.00 marks, in piece-dyed as well as 
yarn-dyed. The characteristics in all 
these qualities is their soft finish. 


are 
lowest to 
the 


grades. may 


people have 


make, 
coatings every 
about 
diagonals suit 
have 


ings, as great 


success. beavers 


to 


The goods known the world over as 
“Aachener in 
years had extensive sale 
American market and the staple 
worsted articles, such as piece-dyed 
diagonals, 


doubles” former 


the 


have 


an in 


corkscrews, satins and 
croise have still quite an 
sale in this 
cy worsted 
variety. 
lish 
silk 


extensive 
The fan 
show a large 
Pantaloonings, after 
taste, dark 
stripes mixtures 


country. 
genres 
cng- 
also 
and 
fancy suitings shown in 
great and ‘handsome collec- 
tions of these have come to our notice. 
Next to 


colors in 
and 
are 
variety 
the small covert effects, are 
the two and three-colored plaid pat- 
terns in great demand. We must ad- 
mit that though they are considered 
loud, they make up handsomely and 
are unobtrusive in suits and therefore 
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in good demand for the better class of 
trade. 

If we combine the different opinions 
vf our Aachener friends, they have 
good reason to be satisfied with their 
efforts for next season and all expect 
u year of prosperity for their 
earned labors. 
makes are 


well 
The same and similar 
shown by the manufac- 
turers of Hupen, Lennep, Euskirchen 
and Bischweiler their 
shows that they receive a 


and success 


fair pro- 
portion of the business. 

For the fine tailoring 
makes of Dueren, 
Kettwig, Montjoie and Werden a. d. 
Ruhr, are especially desirable, and 
qualities shown in these districts are 
that 
stand unique for their beautiful ap- 
pearance and finish. 

Before 
we wish to add a few words concern 
ing the Rheinish city. 
Gladbach. It is well known that this 
city for the past two hundred years 


trade, the 
Hueckeswagen, 


the best can be produced and 


closing our present article, 


Muenchen- 


has been the main centre of the cot- 
industry. Mole 
skins, doeskins and flannels were the 
main articles of this district and are 
such in a measure today. About ten 
ago, several manufacturers of 
this town applied themselves to the 
making of and 
Similar articles for the clothing and 
cloak trade. Today this place has 
cighty manufacturers engaged in pro- 
ducing such Their markets 
are Germany, Sweden, Denmark and 
many other countries, too 
to mention. The success made by the 
manufacturers of 
bach is the 


ton mannfacturing 


years 


cassimeres, cheviots 


goods. 
numerous 


Muenchen-Glad 
envy of a great 
others, who formerly controlled the 
markets now supplied by 
Muenchen-Gladbach. 


many 
those of 
will write a 


special report about the Lausitz and 
Saxony. 


In our next issue, we 





—John Mercer was born at Great 
Harwood, near Blackburn, Eng., on 
February 21st, 1791, and died on No- 
vember 30th, 1866. 


From Chemnitz. 


Editor Textile World: 

4ast week was not so busy as the 
previous one. The post was big with 
U.S. mail, but the letters wanted 
prices, gave explanations, asked for 
discounts, ete. ete. Orders 
not perhaps as hens’ 
but just Black and 
striped ladies’ lisle hose was the way 
the orders that did read. Of 
course what was wanted, for the U. 
S., are ladies’ lisle black 
and white stripe! If has 
some black and white striped ladies’, 
send them over and let’s look at ’em. 
Petinets 


were 
teeth, 
white 


scarce, 
scarce. 


come, 


hose with 
anybody 


wanted. 
went fairly well, in fact most of all 
that did 
these, some few plain, smooth, black 


A few blues were 


the orders come were for 
lisles, Richelieus, Rembrandts, ribbed, 


and lace goods were wanted. Fine 
fancies, knocked as high as Gilroy’s 
kite sometime since, have kept their 
high altitudes. No one wants them; 
and yet everybody believes they are 
run again as 
Possibly. Most of the 
frames for making the three and more 
color goods have long lain idle. Of 
favoring a return to fan 


cies, one is found in the ridiculously 


bound to successfully 


as ever. 


the signs, 


low prices for ladies’ fine, lisle hose 
black boot, striped top. These, after 


18 months’ most successful sales, 
are away down in 
well, but at beggarly 

When a 2/20 sock, 
made of yarn, Hermsdorf 
black, sold at 2.10, the 
tariff instead of being taken 
down, have to be built half 
How on earth it is pos- 


prices. Staples 


went small 
prices. heavy, 
good 
can be 
walls, 
will 

a mile higher. 
sible to pay for yarns, knitting, dye- 
merchanting, 

wear, 
pairs of 


ing, finishing, packing, 
office expense, 
ete., etc., 
heavy hose, Hermsdorf black, for 50 
cents, is one of the mysteries of this 
empire’s manufactures well worth 
learning. It looks as if somebody was 
working at the old fool trick of trying 
to get a horse to live and work with- 
out food. If you remember, just as 
the poor fool “nearly succeeded,” the 


salaries, tear, 


ete., and sell 12 
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Bad blood is sure 
to be made if the fools doing this 
work are not killed off. Rumors ran 
around last week that three or four 
houses were to “retire.” 


horse up and died. 


same old 
The 
sending lots of or- 


As to gloves, it is the 
story. Everybody is 
United States is 


ders, 


busy. 


mail 
hate to, 


repeats and originals by 


and cable. Manufacturers 
but have to, 
on very early deliveries. 


unhappy it 


refuse all orders based 
This, 
buyers 
The 
trouble is in getting help to sew on 
told 

much 


how- 


ever makes and 


makers, is the situation. great 


buttons. These, as I you, time 


and again, take too time. 


When you sew on buttons, make but 


ton holes, seam the edges, etc., ete., 


you take up twice as much time, at 


least, as on the other lines. Ring 
woods have revived and are running 
as rapidly as ever. The colors, work, 
combinations of colors, patterns, etc., 
simply 


help 


in this line (Ringwoods) is 
beautiful. 
They do go; and will go. 

All articles in the 
branch are selling very well. 
against ‘98, °99. 
Never were foreign parts more liberal 


Such goods can not 
going. 
underwear 
No one 
will say a word 
in the prices paid and in the orders 
given. All the have 
on hand, to keep them busy to June 1. 
It looks, too, as if 


machines work, 
work will be good 
for a very long The rise in 
Maco and woolen yarns has caused 
some anxiety as to prices and profits. 
United States buyers, as a rule, given 
a good reason, have never refused a 


time. 


few pfennigs extra. Among the peo- 
ple purchasing, those of the United 
States usually lead. Their purchas- 
ers, in underwear and gloves, it was 
hoped, would wipe out the losses in 
the other lines, hosiery and furniture 
goods. This hope was not realized. 
Still the States are buying enormous 
quantities of the empire’s textiles, 
more in my opinion than can possibly 
be kept up. England bought large 
quantities for the Colonies. How 
much the tariff has influenced the 
trade winds that waft textiles to you 
from here, is shown by the fact that 


you took, in one year, after the 
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Dingley tariff took effect, nearly 
3,000,000 less hose than in the year 
previous; woolen goods 
$3,750,000. Dissatisfied with 
disturbing, if not dangerous, 
conditions, every effort, by everybody, 
interested in the empire’s progress, is 
being made to bring about such a re- 
adjustment of the tariffs as will re 
sult in a reduction from a bad trade 
balance—$71,307,591 
last year, to 
equal. Biddy 
fishwife, the 


went down 
these 


most 


against the em 


pire one more nearly 
Moriarty, the 
best 


known, 


famous 
specimen of Bill 
ingsgate ever never knew 
words enough to express the rapidly 
affected 


worry, 


emotions of the 
bill. Don't 
ever, about this people. 


rising men 


by the new how 
They are not 
When it 


markets, 


going tg give up easily. 


comes to conquering new 
these people have few equals and no 
school to 


superiors. We can go to 


them. I’m not sure we shouldn’t. A 
never ending line of intelligent agents 
are out in the East, in Russia, in So. 
Africa, and Australia 
goods. They 
rest, never tire. Run your eye along 
the signs of New York. A great change 
Ten 
well 


America, So. 


urging German never 


is coming over the hosiery trade. 
years, the last ten} tell a tale 
worth reading and well worth heed- 
I believe Italy is getting good 
American markets. 


ing. 
work in in So. 
Germany is falling off. 

Brown. 
Chemnitz. 





A Few Facts about Fans, and * Huar- 
ricane Fans” in Particular. 


Among the problems that confront 
the modern mill operator, the question 
of maintaining a proper atmosphere 
in the work-room demands more than 
passing thought. 

In the mills that are recognized as 
models in design and equipment, 
special care has been taken to secure 
what is best and most efficient in san- 
itary arrangements for the working- 
men, for no one doubts but that the 
best results are obtained when proper 
attention has been bestowed along 
these lines. 
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The subject of ventilation, while a 
simple one, can be handled with many 
degrees of success, depending upon 
the experience and skill of the parties 
whose advice is sought; hence we see 
the necessity of having a proper un- 
derstanding of the local conditions in- 
volved, and the possible effect or in- 
fluence of adjacent buildings or near- 
by floors from which great quantities 
of heat or steam may be given off. 

The question finally narrows itself 
down to the point where one inquires 
which is the best fan to buy for his 
particular purpose. In an ordinary 
lifetime, few have the time or oppor- 


tunity to make a sufficiently thorough 


i 


AIH! 


Br 





test to determine a point of this kind, 
but such tests have 
which knowledge has been gained as 
to setting the blades at a certain an- 
gle, regulating the surface and num- 
ber of blades according to the size of 
the fan, etc., so that the most efficient 
results are obtained. 

The “Hurricane” fans, of which one 
style is here illustrated, represent 
what the builders claim to be the lat- 
est, strongest and most efficient type 
of fan for purposes of ventilation and 
drying, where the main object is to 
move an knmense volume of air with 
the smallest possible consumption of 
power. These fans are very substan- 
tially built, and while usually made 
with steel blades, are also equipped 
with copper or composition blades 
when required to work in an atmos- 


been made, by 


phere containing destructive chemical 
fumes. 

They call particular attention to the 
great strength and rigidity of the “T” 
form of fan spider adopted, and claim 
this to be the first fan made in which 
the method of casting the spider and 
case in one piece is adopted, thus do- 
ing away with danger arising from 
the bolts shaking loose. 

The square iron case is also consid- 
ered to be a commendable feature, and 
will be appreciated by those familiar 
with a wooden frame who have wast- 
ed valuable time in fitting. By this 
new construction, the square iron 
case is bolted directly to the wooden 
framing or uprights. 

These fans are used in the “Hurri- 
cane” dryers, made by the Philadel- 
phia Drying Machinery Co., for cotton 
and skein yarn, also for 
carbonizing and various other pur- 
where the rapid movement of 
hot air is employed for evaporating 
the moisture from wet materials. 

tseing made in various sizes from 16 
inches up to eight feet in diameter, 
these fans can be obtained for any re- 
duty, and the makers, The 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, will be glad to furnish those in- 
terested with any information or fur- 
ther details concerning ventilation or 
the many forms of drying used by the 
textile trades. 


stock, wool 


poses, 


quired 


-An English patent describes the 
fixation of indigo on cotton without 
previous reduction. The ground indi- 
go is mixed with an oil thickening, 
printed on, and then steamed for 
about one-and-a-half hours at 10 to 14 
lbs. pressure. All the ‘thickening is 
then washed out with soap and malt. 
The color got is a uniform blue-gray. 
The inventor thinks that possibly the 
during the 
discov- 


oil dissolves the indigo 
steaming. He subsequently 
ered that a second steaming after the 
washing enhances the fastness enor- 
mously. and he has therefore taken 
out an additional patent to cover a 
second steaming similar to the first. 
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American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK, 


(Copyrighted.) 

We will now direct our attention to 
the gearing of the coiler, a vertical 
section of which is shown in Figure 
48. The cotton, after passing between 
the calender rolls, M and D, enters the 
coiler, R, through the trumpet, C*, and 
is drawn between the calender rolls, 
D*, and passes down an inclined hole 
or spout, in the coiler gear, 8S’, into 
the can, 8S. The calender rolls are 
driven from the upright shaft, L*, by 
the gears, N and N’, while L? is driven 
from the bottom calender roll, on the 
ecard, by the gears, Y'’, R*, V and Q'. 
The coiler gear is also driven from 
this shaft, L*, by the gear, R'. By the 
revolutions of the coiler gear, the in- 
clined hole describes a circle of a little 
more than half of the diameter of the 
can, in which the sliver is laid in even 
and regular coils. 

The can, S, rests upon a plate, L 
called the turn-table, by which it is 
revolved, slowly, in the opposite di- 
rection from the coiler gear and just 
fast enough so that the coils shall not 


a 


overlap and crowd each other. On 
the under side of the turn-table is a 
gear, which is driven from the upright 
shaft, L’*, by the gear, D*, which 
drives O', compounded with P*, run- 
ning loose on an upright stud. PF 
drives Y, which is compounded with 
X and runs loose on the upright shaft, 
while X drives the turn-table, L'*, 
through the intermediate gear, Z’. A 
plan of this gearing is shown in Fig- 
ure 49. 

Figure 50 is a plan of the coiler top. 
The trumpet, C*, is made in the form 
of a large, flat plate, which covers al- 
most the whole of the top. When it 


becomes necessary to oil the calende: 
roll bearings, in the coiler, this plate 
may be pushed to one side, as shown 
in the drawing, and the bearings read 
ily oiled. By this means, unnecessary 
piecing is avoided, a feature which 
will be recognized by all carders who 
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FIG, 48. 


have had to break the sliver to oil the 
machine. 

Figure 51 shows a plan of a coiler 
with the top raised. The calender 
rolls are kept together by a spring, 
N*, on the end of which is a lever, L 
By turning this lever, the tension up 
on the spring is removed, which is 
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necessary when a wind-up occurs on 
the calender rolls. 

One of the recent improvements, 
which has been applied to the revolvy- 
ing flat card, is a calender roll stop- 
motion, which instantly stops the rev- 
olutions of the feed roll and doffer, 
when from any cause the sliver is ab- 
sent from between the calender rolls. 
It quite frequently happens that the 
comb band breaks or jumps off of the 
score pulley, thus stopping the vibra- 
tions of the doffer If this is 
unnoticed, and the doffer runs for sey- 


comb. 


eral minutes, the card wires get filled 
with and the clothing of the 
cylinder doffer and flats becomes bad- 
ly strained. When 


fibres 


the sliver breaks 


should be used in connection with Fig- 
ure 47. In Figure 52, which is a side 
elevation, the sliver, A, is shown pass- 
ing between the calender rolls, M and 
D. Upon the top calender roll, M, is 
a segment gear, F, which rotates 
with the calender roll, while a similar 
segment, L, is fastened to a sleeve, B, 
which is loose upon the bottom calen- 
der shaft, N. On the outer end of this 
sleeve is a lever, E, whose end rests 
under the handle of the lever, H, by 
which the barrow bar, P, is thrown 
in and out of gear. The bar 
is raised and in gear, as shown by the 
horizontal position of the lever, H, in 
Figure 52, and the sliver be- 
calender rolls, it 


barrow 


with 


tween the will be 








FIG. 49, 


down from any cause, it often hap- 
that it will wind around the 
comb blade. Should the doffer be al- 
lowed to run in this condition, a bad 
jamb is likely to occur in the wires 
of the doffer. When 


injured from causes of this kind, con- 


pens 


the clothing is 


siderable time is spent in stripping 
and brushing out the card, straighten- 
ing the and Fre- 
quently the clothing 
less, as the foundation for the wires 
is so badly strained that its elasticity 
is destroyed, and it is necessary to re- 
draw the clothing on both cylinder 
and doffer. This fact will be under- 
stood and appreciated by card grind- 
ers and overseers who have had diffi- 
culties of this nature to overcome. 
The stop-motion is shown in three 
views, Figures 52, 53 and 54, which 


wires, grinding. 


is rendered use- 


FIG, 5 











FIG. 51. 


seen that the teeth of the segment, F, 
are raised, so that the latter may re- 
volve without imparting motion to the 
Should the sliver break, 
or, from any cause, allow the calender 
rolls to come together, the teeth of F 
would of L and 
give to the latter a partial revolution, 
which would turn the sleeve, B, and 
with it the This, would 
cause the lever, H, to assume the po- 
sition, shown in Figure 53, which 
would drop the barrow bar, P, down, 
and disengage the gears driving the 
doffer. A plan of this device is shown 
in Figure 54. 


segment L. 


engage with those 


lever, E. 


The setting or adjusting of the flats 
should be given much attention, as 
they need to be set with great care. 
As they pass forward, over the cylin- 


der, they are supported by what is 
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termed the bend, or flexible bend, the 
surface of which is concentric with 
the cylinder. 
tance between the wires of the flats 
the cylinder, is maintained and 


upon the correct setting, or distance 


By this means, the dis- 


and 


between the surfaces, depends in a 











FIG. 52. 


great measure the successful working 
of the card. If the flats are set too 
far away from the cylinder, the sliver 
will be found to contain little rolls, or 
tufts, of entangled fibres, called neps, 
while if set too close it will show raw, 
uncarded places and look cloudy and 
rough and the wires of the clothing 
will become faced from rubbing to- 
gether. These defects, 
faulty setting, are easily distinguish- 
able in the fleece, as it passes from 
the doffer comb to the calender rolls. 
The flats should be set as close as it 
without injury to the 
fibres. An average setting is about 
11/1000 of an inch. 

The wire teeth of the flats and cyl- 
inder require grinding, from time to 
time, owing to their becoming dulled 
on the points, from continual use, and, 
as the grinding operation shortens 
them slightly, the space between the 
wire surfaces is increased. In order 
to preserve the correct relation, be- 
tween these two surfaces, the flats re- 


arising from 


is possible 


quire to be reset and as the grinding 
also affects each of the flats, it will be 
seen that they must be lowered bodily 
to the same extent towards the centre 
of the cylinder, This is accomplished 
by changing the radius of the flexible 
bend. 











FIG. 53. 


The most common form of device, 
for changing the radius, is called the 
five-point adjustment and is shown in 
Figure 55. This differs slightly in de- 
sign among builders of machinery, 
but the principle remains the same. 
The bend F is supported at five equi- 


distant points, namely, A, B, C, D, 


FIG, 54, 


and E. At the points A and B, a stud 
H is screwed into the bend, the outer 
end passing through a slot in the 
stands G. In the lower end of these 
stands, is an adjusting 
which passes through the web of the 
arch, upon each side of which are 
nuts. At the points B and D, the 


screw L, 
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bend is supported by another adjust- 
ing screw M, also 
through the web of the arch, the up- 
per end bearing against the under 
side of the bend. At the centre point 
C, the bend is supported by an ad- 
justing screw N, which 
through the web of the arch as at 
the other points, the upper end of the 
into the 


which passes 


passes 


screw being screwed under 
side of the bend. 
When it is necessary to change the 


setting of the flats, the adjusting 


FIG. 


screws, at each of the five points, are 
in turn operated upon, the centre one 
first and then the end ones. By so 
doing, the radius of the bend is made 
smaller and the flats are drawn radi- 
ally towards the centre of the cylin- 
der. It will be seen that at the cen- 
tre point C, the adjusting screw enters 
the bend, so that in lowering it, 
point must fall radially. But at the 
points B and D, the adjusting screws 
simply support the bend, while at the 
ends A and BE, the studs H pass 
through slots in the stands G, thus 
permitting a slight movement of the 
bend endwise. The reason for this is 


this 


very radius of the 


bend is made smaller, it occupies a 


simple. <As the 


greater proportion of the circle, and, 
as the centre point C falls in.a radial 
line, the points A and B, and B and 
D, must partake of a combined move- 
ment radially and circumferentially. 
The slots in the stands at A and EB 
permit this, while at B and D the 
screw, by simply bearing against the 
under side of the bend, offers no re- 
sistance to this 


movement. Many 


ecards are fitted with bends of similar 


05. 


style, which undoubtedly have some 


advantages in being simple in con- 


struction, as well as being cheaper, 
yet considerable time and skill are re- 
quired in setting them to obtain the 


best results. 





—Farina, or potato starch, is an im- 
portant body extensively used, espe- 
cially in light-sized goods. It 
rived from the common potato, in 
which it exists to the extent of from 
16 to 23 per cent. It has a crisp feel 
in the hand, and contains when in 
the ordinary, or air-dried condition, 
16 to 17 per cent. water. 


is de- 
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Cotton Combing. 
ARTICLE III. 


The description given in the last 
article is that of one head, but on a 
comber there may be six or eight 
heads, all of which are driven from 
one point, and the action of all are 
simultaneous. Laps vary in width 
from 7% to 10% inches. 

The comber is a machine whose ac- 
tion is more or less governed by an in- 
dex wheel which is keyed to the cyl- 
inder shaft. As every part of the 
comber is driven from either the cyl- 


inder shaft or index wheel, we can 
readily see how the latter governs the 
timing of each motion. This index 
wheel is composed of 80 teeth, and is 
divided into 20 equal parts, which are 
marked and numbered on the edge, 
so as to be easily set to the pointer 
hand. 
Feeding:—The feed rolls are of 
either the ordinary fluted roller, or 
the porcupine roller. The latter is 
for the purpose of opening the lap a 
little, preparing it better for ‘the 
comber needles, but when we use a 
ribbon lap machine it is hardly neces- 
Fig. 4 shows the feeding mech- 
The driving of the machine 
place through the pulley, B, 


sary. 
anism. 
takes 


keyed to a short shaft, C, which is 
fastened to the framing so as to pre- 
vent vibration, 

The balance wheel, A, is used to 
prevent fluctuation in speed 
to the intermittent movements in the 
comber. On this short driving shaft 
is the pinion gear, D, of 21 teeth, 
which drives the index wheel, EB, of 80 
teeth. 


owing 


A. Balance wheel. 

B. Driving pulley. 
’. Driving shaft. 

D. Driving pinion. 

E. Index wheel. 

F. Gapped disc. Ss. 
. Pin. I 
. Cylinder. 


Cylinder shaft. 
‘. Adjustable boss, 
4. Adjustable bolt. 
‘. Star wheel. 
. Feed or draft gear 
Feed roll gear. 
’. Top feed roll. 
T*. Bottom feed roll 


As it is necessary that only a small 
portion of the lap be fed at each turn 
of the cylinder, some means must be 


provided to feed intermittently. This 
is accomplished by the star and pin 
wheel. On the cylinder shaft, J, is a 
gap wheel, F, with pin, G, which 
gears into the star wheel, N, and ev- 
ery time the gap wheel, F, makes one 
revolution, it moves the star wheel, 
N, forward one-fifth of a revolution. 
It will be seen that the feed rolls are 
driven by feed or draft gear, R, usually 
composed of from 13 to 20 teeth, gear- 
ing into the gear of 38 teeth on the 
feed roll, T, and every time that the 
cylinder, H, makes one turn or comb 
we get a partial revolution of the feed 
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rolls, T’ and T™. The amount of feed 
is governed by the length of cotton to 
be combed, and the amount of cotton 
fed, or the revolutions of the feed 
rolls per minute, may be got as fol- 
lows: 


Revolutions of driving ane y per minute, 330 
Driving pinion 
Index wheel 
330 x 21-+-80=86.625 nips per minute, or 
revolutions of the cylinder. 


---l pin 
. 5notches 
-«+-19 teeth 
‘ 38 teeth 
-5 X38=8.66 re volutions of feed 
rolls per minute. 


Gap wheel 
Star wheel 
Feed or draft gear 
Feed roll gear. 


| 86.625 x 1x 19+ 


8.66 X3.1416=27.20 in. per minute. 


The feed roll is one inch 
in diameter, or 3.1416 in- 
ches in circumference, 
and as the feed rolls turn 
once for every ten revo- 
lutions of the 
the amount fed 
3.1416 + 10 = 3 
inch. This 
the lap which is 
by this action alone. 

The top feed roll, T’, 
rests in slots at the ends, 
and is kept in 
to the bottom feed roll, 
T, by springs at each end. 
The timing, or the 
when the feed rolls start 
to turn 
erned by the position of 
the pin, G. In Fig 4 the 
position of pin, G, 
cates that the feed 
have just stopped turning. 
The pin, G, and gap 
wheel, F, are a part of 
the boss, K, 


cylinder 
would be 
141 of an 
is the end of 


moved 


contact 


time 


forward is gov 


indi- 
rolls 


and can be 
boss on index 


L, to suit 


moved around the 
wheel and secured by bolt, 
the timing we wish. 

For Peeler and Egyptian cottons it 
is well to feed at 4%, and for Sea Isl- 
and, at 4%. 

This timing of the feed rolls gov- 
erns somewhat the amount of waste 
taken out, as, if we feed too late, we 
shall get too much waste, caused by 
the lap not going under the nipper at 
the proper time and in good shape to 
be combed. We must start the lap 
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under the nipper as soon as it opens, 
but if we wait too late the lap will 
curl up a little and will go through in 
a bunch the next nip. 

The axes of the feed rolls must also 
be parallel with that of the cylinder, 
that the end of the lap will 
be presented to the needles 
than the 


in order 
evenly, 
and not more at one point 
other. 

Nipping:—The nippers and their at- 
tachments are shown in Fig. 5. The 
lap is fed through by feed roll, E, be- 
tween the steel A, and cush- 


together 


nipper, 


ion, B, whose duty is to come 














2. 


G 
and hold or grip,the end of the lap. 
The made of steel, fluted, 
and with an outside lip, while the 
cushion is covered with smooth, soft 
leather, which can be removed when 
worn. Nipper A receives its move- 
ment from a cam, the ‘throw of which 
is transferred through the rod, C’', 
(see Fig. 3), whose length can be al- 
tered to suit the movement required 
of A. The nipper arm, C*, moves on 
stud, F, fastened to cushion plate. 
The shaft, G, has a bearing on stand, 


nipper is 
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M, and 
which 


holds the cushion plate, D, 
has two levers, L' and K’. 
When the nipper, A, is pushed down 
against the cushion, B, the spring, L’, 


\. Nipper. H* 
B. Cushion. 


Setting screw. 

H*, Setting screw. 

C*. Cam lever. J*. Cushion bolt. 

C?, Nipper arm. J*. Cushion set screw. 
D. Cushion plate. K?. Frame stand. 

E. Feed roll, K*, Cush’n plate arm. 
F. Nipper stud. L*. Cushion arm. 

G, Cush’n plate shaft. L?. Cushion spring. 
M, Cushion plate stand. 
fastened to L‘, is required to bring or 
draw the cushion up against the nip- 
per, A. The extent of this spring’s 
action is regulated’ by the screw, H’. 
The force of the nipper tends to rock 
the cushion plate, and the extent of 
We can 
readily see that the lower we let the 
cylinder, 


the rock is regulated by H’. 


towards the 
the better the cleansing power of the 


cushion down 
needles. 

In setting the cushion to the nipper 
it is very necessary to see that they 
other 
and to the feed rolls and cylinder. If 
they were twisted, the lap would not 


are perfectly parallel to each 


would be 
taking the 


and good cotton 
wasted by the 
portion of the 
The cushion is set to the nipper by 


and bolt, J', and is 


be even, 
needles 
loose lap. 
the set screw, J’, 
a delicate operation. 


The cushion plate shaft, G, and nip- 
per stud, F, may be raised or lowered, 
as the stand, K’, 
frame of the machine, and the cush- 


ion plate stand, M, can be raised or 


is secured to the 


lowered by the bolt, H', to suit con 
ditions. 

The timing of the nipper is practi- 
cally the same for all the common 
grades of cotton, opening at 4% and 
closing at 9 or 9%. 

If we close the nipper too late or a 
little later than when the cylinder 
commences to comb, we can see that 
extracted before 
nip, 


good fibres will be 
the nipper 
making much waste. 

In timing the nipper, A, the dwell 
may be shortened, or vice versa, by 
altering the length of the cam lever, 
C', to suit the length of time we want 
the nipper to stay down. 


Detaching:—In dealing with the de- 


commences to thus 


taching mechanism we will first take 
up the action of the steel detaching 
roller, that of turning back a portion 
of the combed lap for the object of 
piecing the already combed lap with 
that part which has to be detached 
and drawn through the top comb, by 
the leather detaching roll. The leather 
detaching roll is in contact with the 
steel detaching roller, and 
runs at the same circumferential ve- 
locity as the cylinder and steel de- 
taching roller, and has a double 
duty, that of detaching the lap 
from the nippers, and also of piecing 
the lap together by being in contact 
The 
roller back a 
portion of the combed lap, more than 


always 


with the steel detaching roller. 
steel detaching turns 
enough to effect an over lap, and then 
turns forward a greater portion, al- 
ways leaving a thin end, in order to 
over lap the next time, and thus make 
a sheet of even thickness and weight. 
It is during the forward motion of the 
steel detaching roller that ‘the press- 
ing takes place between the leather 
and steel detaching rollers, and these 
actions will be taken up in detail later 
on. 

Fig. 6 mechanism 


shows the em- 


ployed in actuating the steel detach- 
shaft, D’, is 
and in 
works a bowl, G, with cam lever, H', 


ing roller. On the cam 


the face cam, E', this cam 


attached upon which is fixed a catch, 
J, kept in position by a spring, L. 
The catch, J, has a projection which 
fits into notches cut in the periphery 
of the wheel, K, which has 20 notches. 


A. Index wheel. 
B. Cam gear. J. Catch, 

Cc. Cylinder. K. Notched wheel. 

D. Cylinder shaft. L. Spring. 

D*. Cam shaft. M. Annular gear 

E. Cam plate. N. Pinion gear. 

E!. Face cam. . Steel detaching rol’r 
E*, Cam plate nose. R Adjustable plate. 

G, Bowl R*. Adjustable bolt. 
H*, Cam lever. 


H*. Cam plate bow! 


On the same qhaft as the notched 
wheel is the annular gear, M, which 
gears into N, on the end of the stee! 
detaching roller. 

It can be easily seen on an exami- 
nation of the drawing, that the move 
ment of the cam, E’, will cause G to 
move back and forth as shown by the 
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This motion is 
lever, H', 
wheel, 


lines in the drawing. 
through the 
notched 


transmitted 
and catch, J, to 
which, in turn, through gears M and 
N, cause the steel detaching roller to 
turn back and then This 
motion only transpires during detach- 
ing and piecing, and the 
time the steel detaching 
still, which is caused by the bowl, G, 
the diameter of 


the 


forward. 


rest of the 


rollers are 


remaining on large 


the cam. 
As it is necessary that the steel de- 


taching roller should move forward 


commence to turn back at 1, and for- 
ward at 644. ‘The top brass detaching 
roller for consolidating the lap rests 
on the steel detaching roller, and must 
be set flute for flute or else the sliver 
is liable to be cut and damaged. 
COMBER. 





Covering for Cotton Gin Rollers. 


One of the most important factors 
entering into the construction of roller 
cotton 
rollers, so that the seed may be effect- 


gins, is the covering of the 


FIG. 6 


a greater distance than back, it will 
be seen that the catch, J, must be lift- 
ed from the notch when the forward 
turn is over, to one less notch, in or- 
der to turn back a smaller distance. 
To do this there is a lever on the same 
stud as catch J, which runs on the 
cam plate, E. This cam plate is so 
formed that the lip, E’, lifts the catch 
out of the notched wheel at the prop- 
er time, and can be adjusted to suit 
requirements in timing. 

The cam, FE’, can be set for the prop- 
er timing by the plate, R, and bolt, 
R’. 

In turning the steel detaching roller 
for most grades of cotton, it must 


ually the lint, and 
leaving the latter in good condition. 
A covering has recently been devised 
which is made up of alternate spirally- 
arranged strips of leather and elastic 
material, the leather strip being pro- 
vided with a groove to serve as a firm 


separated from 


body upon which the blade and strip- 
per can play, and at the same time 


help to despatch the lint from the 
roller at the proper time, while the 
elastic strip, with its adhesive quali- 
ties, forces the cotton to the blade. 

It is claimed that the result by this 
means is a better cleansing of the 
lint. The leather strip is grooved to 
allow the mote, or trash, to escape at 
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the cutting edge of the blade; also, to 
prevent the stripping or tearing of the 
when it becomes soft 
from running, or from 
warnith any source. It is 
claimed that where a covering made 


strip, 
constant 
from 


elastic 


entirely of elastic material is employ- 
ed, it becomes ruftled by the blade and 
stripper, and causes the cotton to 
stick to it and run around the roller, 
to its injury. By combining the 
leather and elastic strips, the elastic 
strip takes the cotton in contact with 
the leather, and with the groove in the 
leather strip, and it takes the staple 
through the gin without 


breaking the 


quickly 
crimping or cutting, or 


staple. 





Changes in Capitalization. 


Fall 
record of 


G. M. Haffards & Co., River, 


have prepared a tabulated 


‘ 
the many changes that have been 


made in the capitalization of Fall 
River mills in the past ten years, of 
which the following is a transcript: 

Linen Co., Feb. 23, 1889, 
capital increased from $400,000 to 
$800,000 and par value reduced from 
400 to 100, and eight shares of new 


American 


given for one share of old. 

Barnard Mfg. Co.. Dec. 17, 1895, cap- 
ital increased from $330,000 to $495,- 
000. 

Davol Mills, June 24, 1890, capital 
increased from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Crescent Mills, Nov. 8, 1893, pur- 
chased by the Merchants Mfg. Co. 

Fall River Mfy., October 25, 1897, 
capital reduced from $150,000 to $30,- 
000 and then increased to $240,000. 

Fall River Iron Works, 1895, capital 
increased from $500,000 to $2,000,000. 
Mills, March 28, 1891, 
from $900,000 to 


Globe Yarn 
capital increased 
$1,200,000. 
Granite Mills, Oct. 24, 1892, capital 
increased from $400,000 to $800,000, 
and on Jan. 28, 1893, from $800,000 to 
$1,000,000. The par value at this 
time reduced from $1000 to $100 and 
ten shares of new stock given for one 
share old, and subsequently for each 


one share of this of new stock two 
were given. 

Hargraves Mills, Feb. 23, 1892, in- 
creased from $400,000 to $800,000. 

Laurel Lake Mills, April 25, 1895, 
capital increased from $400,000 to 
$500,000, and on Nov. 1, 1898, reduced 
to $200,000 and then 
$400,000. 


Pocasset 


increased to 


Mfg. Co., Feb. 23, 1893, 
sapital reduced from $800,000 to $600,- 
000 by payment of $200,000 in cash to 
stockholders. 

Richard Borden Mfg. Co,. Feb. 16, 
1889, capital reduced from $800,000 to 
$675,000 and then increased to $800,000. 

Robeson Mills, June 21, 1898, capital 
reduced from $260,000 to $13,000 and 
then increased to $78,000. 

Sanford Spinning Co., May 3, 1893, 
capital increased from $400,000 to 
$500,000. 

Seaconnet Mills, June 28, 1894, cap- 
ital increased from $400,000 to $600,- 
000. 

Stafford Mills, May 19, 1896, capital 
increased from $800,000 to $1,000,000 
and a dividend of $25 per share made 
at the same time. 

Slade Mills, Jan. 26, 1898, capital re- 
duced from $550,000 to $55,000 and 
then increased to $200,000. 

The cash increases for the ten years 
ending Feb. 1, 1899, were $3,857,500, 
and the decreases were $200,000; net 
increases, $3,657,500. The Arkwright, 
Sanford, and Stevens 
were that period; the 
Kerr Thread were (is- 
continued the latter being 
by the American Thread 
The total increase of capital in new 
corporations was $1,750,000, and the 
increase in spindles, 719,828. 


Parker mills 
organized in 
Anawan and 
absorbed 


Company. 





—Twelve thousand revolutions is not 
above what spiidles ought to run on 
medium and fine counts. 


Maize starch is derived from 
maize or Indian corn, in which it ex- 
ists to the extent of 54 to 55 per cent. 
This has not quite as crisp a feel in 
the hand as farina, the grains being 


much harder. 
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The Science and Practice of the Con- 
struction of Woven ‘Tc xtures. 


FRED BRADBURY 


Continue! from January. 
[In our January issue, Fig 
read Fig. 34, 
Editor. ] 


article will treat of 


should have and 
should have read 32. 
This 


compound 


special 
woven structures ror 


dresses, and decorative 


tapestry 
fabrics. 

If the reader of these articles or the 
student of woven textures will briefly 
method of 


consider the plain weave 


interlacing, he will readily see that 


vhen it is used in the production of 
ill those 
weft produce equal angles of 
Mig. 8 


fabrics in which warp and 
curva- 
ture, as shown at (Oct. issue, 
97), that it 


adaptability to the 


claims priority in its 


production of 


woven fabrics characterized by fine- 


ness of texture and stability of struc 


ture, and strength, 


whilst possessing 
it may be combined with lightness of 


weight. Since the foregoing qualities 


ire essentially fundamental princi- 


ples, it might reasonably be asked, In 
what way is the plain weave of use in 
the manufacture of compound fabrics 


such as the foregoing? The answer is 


obvious, since no weave admits of 


modification so readily as does this 


simple structure, frequently produc- 


alteration a consider- 
effect. 


manufacturers’ 


ng with each 
able 


the designers’ 


difference in Variety is 
and 
ideal, 
Though an 
able, it is not always obtainable, but 


ideal is always desir- 


t should, nevertheless, always be 


borne in mind. Further, since all 
compound structures are but a com- 
bination of elements, the importance 
of a knowledge of principles is forci- 
bly demonstrated. should 
be gained and thoroughly understood 
if success is to be the result of our ef- 
forts. We first to 


those compounds which are 


and these 


purpose consider 


obtained 


as a result of the modification in the 


setting, or relative number of the two 


sets of threads, which thus produce 


unequal angles. Next, we shall ex- 


tend the principle to similar fabrics, 


but double in structure, and lastly 
due to 
thick- 


In practice, 


consider certain modifications 


setting, assisted by varying 


nesses of weft material. 


are numerous examples where 


the warp and weft threads exercise 


unequal bending influences. 
There are several technical difficul- 
lies in the way, otherwise the bending 
influences of these two sets of threads 
would be in the ratio of the cubes of 


their diameters. A combined study 
of theoretical and applied mechanics 
that the 


of solid cylindrical bodies of like sub- 


teaches us bending moment 
stances is proportionate to the cubes 
of their diameters. A thread of yarn 
may be considered as cylindrical, but 
solid substance. 


it is not a Experi- 


ment and research ‘by the writer re- 
veals the average amount of air space 
within the circumference of a cross 
section of a typical worsted thread to 
be about 20 per cent., of cotton about 
16 to 18 per cent., and of woolen yarn 
about 30 to 32 per cent. 

In addition to the above, 
which are new or old, of hard or soft 


twist, 


yarns 


are respectively factors which 
cause the material to be more or less 
bending  in- 


capable of resisting 


fluences. It will, however, be very 
evident that only a slight increase in 
the thickness of the warp is sufficient 
to cause a considerable relative in- 
crease in the angle produced by the 
weft, or vice versa, and would neces- 
sarily involve an increase in the num- 
ber of threads of the finer material. 
We have, demonstrated in 


principle, that the manufacturer has 


however, 


so much control of his yarns as to 


eause the thicker of the sets of 


threads to produce most if not all the 
bending. even against natural tenden- 
be difficult to furnish 


cies, It would 
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better examples upon this point than 


those supplied under the heading of 


glacies or lustre fabrics (see March is 


98). Therefore, if thicker ima 


sue 


terials can be made to produce rela 


tively most of the bending, it will be 


obvious that when the two yarns are 


of similar diameters, it is an easy 
matter for the manufacturer to manip 
«loths so 


ulate the structure of his 


as to cause either set of threads to 
produce angles of greater or lesser de 
gree, according to the effect which he 
The 


turer must of necessity know 


fect 


purposes to obtain. manufac 


wihlat ef 


any given increase in the angle 


must exert upon his ultimate product. 


It is more particularly in respect of 














FIG. 


the hatter that we further 


propose to 


discuss this section of our work. 


We, therefore, confidently make the 


following assertion, which will be 
found to admit of general application. 
In proportion as the number of 


threads of either set approaches 
nearer to the number of diameters per 
any given unit, generally one inch, so 
the angle of curvature of the same set 
of threads will be found to increase in 
proportion to this in- 


some definite 


crease of the number of threads; also, 
it will be observed that it reduces the 
number of 


Further, 


size of the angle and the 

threads in the opposite set. 
the tendency exercised by the greater 
and increase of 


number of threads 


angle is to cover over or ‘hide the set 


Which is represented by the straightet 


and smaller number of threads 


Hence, it is obvious that the forme: 


set of threads is the most prominent 


feature upon the surface of the tex 


ture. The knowledge of this truth is 


exceedingly useful in the manufacture 


and decora 


effect of 


of many colored, figured 


tive fabrics, where several 
colors is to be obtained in combination 
weight. Hence, at 


with lightness of 


this juncture it might be advisable to 


cite the initial difficulty which many 
artists and teachers of design experi 
ence when they desire to have some 
of their sketches reproduced in woven 
Cloth; they do not realize that an addi- 
tional color effect upon the surface in- 
Volves so much expense or increase in 
weight or a reconstruction of texture; 
therefore they appear surprised when, 
after making a slight alteration in the 
coloring of their design, they are told 
it is not practicable in the type and 
weight of cloth for which the design 
The 


course, has frequently to 


is suitable. manufacturer, of 


meet these 
ditheculties; hence, he is always ready 
to Welcome any suggestions which are 
of practical advantage. If attention 


be now given to the following makes 


of decorative fabrics in which the 


method of interlacing of threads in 


the z2round of the texture is either 
plain or a moditication of plain weave, 
we shall not only have practical dem 
onstration of the essential 


of cloth 


principles 


structure, but useful makes 


and styles of decorative fabrics, a 


reveal to the 
and 


study of which will 


reader many useful important 


technical points. The class of cloth 


to which our first consideration be 


longs is that of light weight tapestry 


hangings in three colors. 


The particulays of make and chief 


points in its structural arrangements 
are as follows:— 
Warp 
2/488 worsted —drab 
Diameter =the square root of (5602!) 
104=,h, inch. 
Set in loom, 2245 reeds 4s, or 90 ends per 
inch, and finished 96 threads per inch. 
Weft 
| shot 1300 tram silk - brown 
OZ.). 
] shot 1300 tram silk—fawn (1300 yds per 
OZ 


1300 yds. per 
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Diameter = the square root of (1300 x lf 
S4=,4, of an inch. 

Woven 56 picks per inch in the loom, and 
containing 64 picks per inch in the 
finished cloth. Weight per square yard 
of finished cloth =5', to6o0zs. Weave 
plain in ground. 


The silk wetts are used to produce a 
reversible figure, i. e., a similar figure 


upon both sides of the cloth, but re 


versed in color. In the figured por 


tion the warp simply acts as a binding 


medium, for it lies between the two 


wefts and binds down the _ weft, 


which, in the mass of figure, would 


floats of too great a 
effect of the 


have 
The 


ground is drab, almost exactly of the 


otherwise 
length. general 


hue as the warp, so that we have pro 


duced a texture which is very light in 


structure and yet possessing three 


distinet effects of color. 


A photograph of an actual fabric 


made upon this principle and with 
similar particulars, as given above, is 
shown at Fig. 37. 

In fabrics of this structure the fig 
ure should not be too full, otherwise 
the tendency of the decoration is to 


disturb the evenness of the ground 
structure. A figure which is not rela 
tively greater than that of the ground 
is a safe rule. 

through the warp 


A cross section 


illustrating how the two. sets of 
threads weave plain, and respectively 
float over and under the binding warp 
to produce the figure is shown at Fig. 
39. 

A section of a figured design is fully 
developed at Fig. 38. The black por 
tion in the figure is intended to repre 
weft, and the 


The 


sent the brown color of 


dotted portion the fawn color. 
vround is fully developed. 

instructions for such a 
black 


upon all 


The cutting 
would be: First, upon 
black 


odd picks and white upon even picks. 


design 


portion of figure cut 


Second, upon the dotted portion of fig 


ure, cut the dotted squares upon all 


the even picks and white upon the odd 


picks. Third, in ground cut white. 


{ consideration of the construction 


of the texture will reveal several in 


teresting points. T*irst, note the dif 


ference ir the diameters of the two 


varns, 
he 1/104 inch, whilst the weft is 1/132 
inch. If had 


been bending 


That of the warp is shown to 


these two diameters 


permitted to exercise 


intluences according to their diame- 


ters, the weft would have produced 


most of the bending, instead of re- 


maining almost straight, as is the 


cise 


in the example of the above fin- 


ished woven fabric. Further, the 


warp threads would have been distin- 


guished more by.their straightness in- 


“cl a distinctive angle of curva 
The 
fore, exercised a controlling influence 
Had each 


set of threads been permitted to exer- 


ture. manufacturer has, there- 


over both sets of threads. 


cise their natural influences as previ- 


ously contemplated, the ground effect 
that 


of a striped character composed of al- 


of the fabric would have been 
ternate lines of the weft colors—a re- 
sult not desired in the actual finished 
cloth. 

Now 


made to 


had both sets of threads been 


produce equal angles, as 


shown at Fig. & the number of 


threads of warp and weft which the 


finished cloth would naturally contain 
would be determined upon the prin 
ciple as embodied in Formula II or 
IX. ‘hus: (‘Warp 1/104 Weft 1/132) 
= 1/58 & 1.732/2 = 1/67, or 67 threads 
the result 


per inch of warp and 


of which would be to produce a 
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broken effect of color in the ground 

an effect not desired in the actual cloth. 
lf sufficient 


lustre, 


the two yarns were of 
effect 
known as a shot effect, which, though 


the produced would be 


foreign to our present purpose, is in 
The 
sult of threads per inch just obtained 
difference 


pared with the actual fabric. 


some cases very desirable. re 


when 
The fin 


ished texture, as given at Fig. 37, 


shows a wide com 
con- 
tains 96 threads per inch, or (96 67) 
29 threads per inch more than is 
necessary if constructed upon the lat 
ter principle (as Fig. 8). 
In the Oct. 98, 
and subsequently proved, that the in 
the 
the direct ratio of the length of the 


the 


issue we stated 


in number of threads was 


crease 
in 
hypothenuse to base, assuming 
that both sets of threads are bent 
of 


Formula 


out 
given in 


of 


line, or, as 


straight 
IX, 


the 


one diameter warp 
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FIG 


plus one diameter of weft multiplied 


the 
of the angle, equals the distance apart 


by the numerical value of cosine 
of the two sets of threads at the point 
of It be 
that the numerical value of the cosine 
of the the 


thread varies ratio 


intersection. will also seen 
bent 
of 


given angle to 


angle produced 
the 
the hypothenuse of any 


the of 


by 
in inverse 


hypothenuse any required 
angle. 
the 


any 


reader 
of the 
63, 


For of this 


himself 


proof may 


work out for ex- 


amples given upon page Oct. 


issue ’98. Let him for example com 
pare the relative length of the hypo 
for 


any 


thenuse selected angle with 
that of 
One example is 
The 


angle 15° 


any 
other required angle. 
here supplied: 

of of 
The relative length 
of the hypothenuse = 1.036. The rela 


the for 
cosine 30° = 1.154 where base equals 


numerical value cosine 


— 0.965. 
tive length of hypothenuse 
unity. 

Find the 


cosine of angle 


of the 


1,036 


value 
1.154 


numerical 


for 30°. 


WORLD 


ee 


965 


Where X = the cosine of 
1.036 + 1.154 
same as given on page 63. 
the 


965 
a” = 


The 


0.866 


eareful study of foregoing 
that if diameter of 
diameter of 
the length 


divided 


will show one 
weft is 
of the 


by the 


warp plus one 


made to represent 


this fraction 
ot 


relatively 


base, 


cosine will be 


the angle produced 
the of the 
The knowledge of this 


hypo 
fact 


determining 


length 
thenuse. 
assistance in 
of the 
under consideration, e. g., if 
that 
equal angles of 
of threads of warp will be equal 
(1/194 -- 1/132) 0.866 


angle 20°) = 1/67 


will be of 


the construction actual fabric 


first we 
weft 
the 


assume warp and produce 


30 number 
to 
of 


per 


each, 


(cosine 


67 threads 
ot 


inch would actually be the length of 


or 


inch as determined above. 1/67 an 


the base, but in a relative sense the 


denominator of this base is the length 


ot 
the Jength one diameter of warp plus 
(1/104 


=— 67 


the hypothenuse as compared with 


weft, viz.: 
1/58 or Hyp.-= 


one diameter of 
1/132) = 
58 hypothenuses = 
ther 
96, 


58. 
But 


not 67 


Base. 


i. @., 67 bases. 


in the actual fabric are 
threads per inch, but hence there 


are relatively 96 bases to 67 hypothen 
It be 
the 67 threads in the assumed texture 


uses will now that 


apparent 
in which the angle of curvature is 30° 
and the 96 threads of warp in the ac 
tual fabric in which the angle is un 
respectively representative 
of the 


angle. 


known are 
lengths hypo 
of Ther 


know the numerical value of 


of the relative 


thenuse and each 


since we 
the cosine of angle 30° viz. 0.866, we 
may very readily determine the angle 
the warp in the 
the relative length of 


the hypothenuse is 96 as against 67 for 


produced by actual 


cloth of which 
the given angle (cosine 30°). 

Note: The 
course be greater since there are more 
than the cloth 
but the numerical value will be 


reanired angle will of 


threads in with given 


angle 
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less. The result may be obtained 


thus.— 


Formula X. <As_ the 
threads in the actual cloth is to the 


number of 


number of the threads in the assumed 
cloth, so is the numerical value of the 


angle of 


the assumed cloth to the 


numerical value of the angle of the 
ictual or required cloth. 
0.866 : X 


the numerical value of 


where X 


the cosine of 


\s 96 : 67: 


angle of curvature in the actual cloth 
X 0.866 * 67 — 96 0.604 

Krom a book of mathematical tables 
when the cosine of an 


we find that 


angle is 0.604 the size of the angle is 


vs 


In a similar find the 
angle produced by the weft. 

leat i. = 
angle produced by 
tual cloth. Then 67 equals the num- 


ber of picks in the known cloth of 30 


way we may 
the numerical yaiue of the 
the weft in the ac 


and the 64 equals the number of picks 
in the actual cloth of unknown angle. 
Therefore, 
As 64 . 67 
64 = 0.931. 
Then from the 
ferred to when the numerical value of 
the an 


— 0.866 * 67 


: 0.866 :X 


tables already re- 
the cosine is 0.931, the size of 
gle is given at 21°. These results not 
only agree with the yarns as seen and 
measured by the aid of the micro- 
scope, but they also forcibly demon 
strate that as the angle of curvature 
upon the 


increases 


of weft or 


¢ ° 
30°, the 


warp 
increase in the number of 
threads which the cloth is capable of 
receiving is considerable, whereas on 
the contrary when the angle decreases 
the decrease in the number 


Then 


from 30° 
of threads is very insignificant. 
as seen in a summary of the forego- 


ing, the increase of the angle from 30° 
to 511%4° admits of an 


threads from 67 to 96 = 


increase of 
an increase of 
43 per cent. for the increase of 212°. 
The decrease of the angle from 30° to 
21° necessitates a decrease in the 
number of the threads from 67 to 64 
decrease of threads 
for a The 


easual observer will readily notice the 


or of 4.5 per cent. 
decrease of 9° of angle. 


relative variations. 
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Some Causes of Defects in Textiles. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered at the Tech 
vical Schools, Shipley. England, bys 


Alb rt M. Chapman 


Co itinued from February 


Sectional warping and horizontal 


warping and beaming machines sare 


very useful for many classes of goods, 


because they never release the ten- 


sion on the threads, and are 4 


saving in the amount of labor expen 


ed. They 


require, however, very pi 


management to ensure that the ten 


same 


sion of each part is exactly the 


if not, distinct stripes will show 


where the sections join up to each 


other. 
Our warp is now ready for 


into the healds and reed tor 


ing. Defects at this stage do not of- 
ten occur. If in the healds, it is gen- 


erally a broken pattern caused by 
drawing ends into the wrong heald; 
an end into the 


that 


if the reed, by slaying 


wrong dent, causing part to be 
more dense while another part, where 
and so 


If the reed 


is damaged and a few dents or 


the end ought to be, is thinner, 
a distinct mark is shown. 
possi 
bly one dent slightly out of piteh—i. ¢ 


a little too far off or a little too near 


the next dent, a similar mark is 


shown. The order in which the ends 


are put into the dents in relation to 


the order of weave or design is a 


point that always requires attention 


In single make cloths see that any de- 


signs which have several ends work- 


ing alike are split by the reed. For 


example, in all patterns of the cord 


or hopsack type in which ends are 


working exactly alike there is a ten 


dency for the threads to roll under 


each other, and instead of showing 


each thread level and in its place it 


becomes more like 


thread. 


a slightly twisted 


This is most plainly seen 
when the ends which are working the 
What 


may be 


same are of different colors. 


are known as “reed marks” 
in some degree a fault caused by the 
number of ends woven in a dent, but 
this to a large extent may be obviated 


by the setting of the relative positions 
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of the healds, back rail, and breast 
beam of the loom and the timing of 
the beat up so as to spread the warp 
and prevent it running in sets. 
i‘aults in the weaving may be divid 
When the 
loom is not doing its work properly; 
2d, Weaver's 
movements of the loom in their proper 
to di 


vide the warp threads to form the pat 


ed into two classes:—Ist, 


faults. Taking the 


order, it is first of all necessary 


tern and allow the shuttle to pass be 
tween them, the process being known 
as “shedding.” It must be done so 
that the top and bottom lines of the 
shed are sufliciently level to keep 
clear of the shuttle; if not, the threads 
of warp oppose its progress, and it 
either breaks them or passes over or 


under the wrong threads, and gives 
a broken pattern or stitch at that par 
ticular place. Many things may con- 
tribute to the fault. If the warp is 
set so that the relative positions of 
healds, back-rail, and breast beam are 
such that the tension of top and bot 
tom lines of shed are so far unequal 
as to render a clear shed impossible, 
or if the warp is not properly weight 


ed, then broken threads and other 


damages must result. It is inypossible 
oO give any rule as to proper position 
of healds, back-rail, and breast beam 
which will apply all round; it entirely 
depends upon the class of fabric be- 
ing made. The size of shed necessary 


matter of considerable import 


is a 
ance; it must always depend to some 
extent upon the class of warp being 
woven. If the warp is a smooth, even 
thread, then the shed should be just 
sufficiently large to allow the shuttle 
to pass; if the thread has a fair quan 
tity of strong fibre projecting from it, 
then a larger shed will be required. 
Never 


more 


increase the depth of shed 
than 


means an 


necessary, because it 


increase of strain on the 
warp threads, and in the majority of 
cases consequent breakages. In form- 
ing the shed, jerkiness of working 
should be avoided. In tappet looms, 
sometimes by reason of the bad con- 
struction of the shedding tappet, in- 


stead of the healds working at a vari 


able speed, getting slower as they get 
to the top and bottom positions, and 
gradually applying the strain to th 
warp, afterwards releasing it in th 
same manner, we find the change too 
sudden and jerky, causing the warp 
to weave badly and produce faulty 
goods, 


The 


second of the 


yicking motion, which is th: 
| 


three primary mov: 


ments in weaving, is sometimes the 
cause of trouble. What is required of 
it is that the shuttle shall be sen 
across from side to side with as litth 


force as possible. It must be suffi 
cient to drive it well into the box, but 
not unduly heavy. If it is, the re 
bound is felt throughout the loo: 
causing unnecessary strain and waste 
of power, resulting in breakage to the 
loom, as well as warp and weft. 

The let-off of the warp and take-up 
of the woven piece should be done in 
a regular manner; if not, uneven cloth 
will result. Supposing that the sys 
tem of controlling the warp beam is 
by means of the friction rope, it is 
should allow 


If it sticks 


very important that it 
the beam to slip regularly. 
at all, and then comes in with a jerk, 
there is a varying tension on the warp 
threads, which will show distinct 
marks across the piece. In much the 
same way will a defect be produced 
if the take-up beam does not take the 
cloth 


It will sometimes happen that the sur 


forward in a regular manner 
face of the beam becomes too smooth 
and allows the piece to slip, or the 
pushing catch may not be set exactly 
right to push the ratch-wheel regular 


ly every time the reed beats up the 
‘ 


cloth. 

When the weft fork is not set right 
thin places result, -by reason of the 
loom being allowed to run without the 
weft being woven in. What are known 
as stitches may be produced in sey 
eral ways. Suppose the pegs used on 
the lags in a dobby are not set exact 
ly true, then wrong healds are lifted; 
or if a shed is not formed right so as 
threads and 
holding 


to cross the prevent 


strong fibres threads down 


which ought to be up. 
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Turning our attention to weaver's 


faults, they are chiefly end down, 
picks out, broken patterns, thick and 
thin places, crossed or 


When an 


weave out of the piece for a distance, 


wrong slayed 


ends. end is allowed to 


it is entirely due to the 


carelessness 


of the weaver. Having picks out may 


not always ‘be the fault of the weaver. 


If the weft is very tender and too 


much drag is placed upon it, or the 


loom is weaving with too heavy a 


pick, it causes the weft to break more 


than it should do. The weaver should 


certainly be on the lookout for them 


and stop the loom, if the weft fork 


has not already done so, and repair 


the fault. Pulling back for picks out 


and stitches, or other causes, is a very 


risky thing to do in some classes of 


goods, and requires very nice manage 


ment on the part of the weaver. Espe 


cially is this so in fine worsted coat 


ings and trouserings, where the warp 


weft are of strong contrasting 


and 


For example, say, a lavender 


| 
COLOrSs, 


colored warp and black weft. In pull 


ing back the weft there is always a 


portion of short fibre from it which 


clings to the warp and the possibility 


of the dve working off the weft on to 
the warp, causing a slight stain or bar 
across the piece. The setting up must 
be done very nicely to prevent either 
a thick or thin place. It is found to 


he best not to pull back when only 


a pick or a portion of a pick is out, 
but to sew it in afterwards in goods 
of this 


cloth is made very loose and open in 


goods where the 


class. In 


character, care has to be exercised 


after pulling back to set up the piece 


properly. If the piece is not let in 


and the warp drawn back the proper 


distance, then either a thick or thin 


place imay result. troken patterns 


are caused by the weaver not finding 
the proper place to start again after 
pulling back, or when the weft has 
run off the bobbin and the loom has 
made one or more revolutions before 


stopping. If a weaver does not take 


in an end to replace one which has 
that it 


off the beam and almost in 


broken, so comes in straight 


line with 


the heald, then it is known as a 


crossed end which generally weaves 


nata different tension to the remain 
der of the warp, and makes a distinet 
Inark down the piece, 


Minishing, in a large quantity of 


worsted fabrics, will show up a fault 


at its worst. this so 


Especially is 
when the surface of the piece ix crop 


ped or shorn of all short projecting 


fibres; so everything should be done 


to mend the fault that is at all pos 


sible before the piece is scoured. All 


should be drawn out to the 


knots 


back, ends and picks sewn in proper 


lv, and all thick slubs or uneven 


thinned down. In cutting off 


place ~ 


the knots they should not be cut too 


close to the piece, or When it gets wet 


in the scouring the ends will shrink 


and let loose some of the picks of 


amd cause very bad 


Iloles are 


by reason of the 


weft places in 


deed, often made in pieces 


knots not being 


drawn out of the cloth, causing that 


part of the piece to project somewhat, 


and when the cutting bhades of the 


cropping machine come against them 


it cults out that part. Streaky pieces 


are sometimes made in this process by 


the dulness or uneven setting of the 


blades, causing some parts to be 


cropped cleaner than others. In the 


scouring process, care 1s hecessary 


Ist, not to crease the piece or shrink 


it too much, as it is often a diftieult 


matter to put it right hater; 2d, in re 


gard to yarn dyed goods, not to cause 


the colors to bleed at all by use of 


strong soap or very hot water; 3d, to 


see that the material is got clean, so 
as to give the best results whether the 


piece be yvarn or piece dyed. If the 


latter, by not scouring clean, whneven 


dived pieces will result. Defects are 


sometimes caused by the milling proce 
ess. There are two distinct systems 


mill 


The former does its work 


in use—(a) milling machines, (b) 
ing stocks. 
by compression, i. e., by foreing the 
cloth 


held for a time and then released. It 


into a small space, where it is 


is all right for medium weight goods 
of soft quality where quick felting is 


required, but for felting fabrics which 
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have strong fibres in them, such as 
for 
the 
the 
is also shrunk 
different 
There it 
the 


held in one position, but in the 


some of the cross-bred wools used 


serges, it will not do, because of 


creases which are 


deve« loped. In 
milling stocks the piece 


by compression, but in a 


way to the milling machine. 


is a sort of squeezing with piece 


stocks 


it is a hammering or beating of the 


piece, which is constantly kept turn- 


ing a little and preventing the forma 


bon creases. 


In regard to cloth structure, I shall 


not attempt to say very much, be- 


the subject is so very large that 


cause 


do it justice with 


it is impossible to 
detail far than 
To 
understanding of 


out into more 


foing 


the time will allow. arrive at a 


proper this branch 


it iS necessary for one to consider first 


what is to be the use of the fabric, 


and then apply material, weave, 


distance 
the 


thread, and the 


thickness of 
shall 
result. 


they be apart to de- 


give 
sired 


fair 


To do this properly a 
amount of knowledge is 


fact, 


neces- 


sary—in until one understands 


thoroughly the properties of the ma- 


terials as well as the effect and char- 


acteristics of the various weaves em- 
ployed, one cannot build a cloth satis- 
We tind 


extent by not 


factorily. defects arise to 


some knowing how 


many threads of a given material 
ought to be placed in a given space to 
cloth, 


very 


giving in 
build 


produce a certain 


some cases cloths of loose 
which slip or drag in the weaving; or 
we find that to increase the weight of 
the cloth endeavors are made to do it 
into the 
same space, or by the same number of 


by cramming more threads 
threads of thicker material, either of 
which will yield bad 
ing the hard 
sides being defective by reason of the 


results, render- 


fabric and boardy, be- 
difficulty which has been experienced 
in weaving. To increase the weight 
of a cloth the threads must be thicker 
and set further apart; to decrease the 
they finer and set 
closer together, bearing in mind that 
the as the 


and 


weight must be 


diameter of threads vary 


square root of their counts, not 


WORLD 


in direct proportion, My statements 


here apply in cases where the altera 


tion in is much different. | 
little 


then 


weight 


it is only small, a liberty ma 


be taken. but even good judg 


ment is necessary. If a fabric has 
be made for ornamentation only, th 
the 


very 


build need not be considered so 


the 


wanted to 


much, but in majority o 


cases they are wear 


stand some strain and they must b 


built to bear it, but in 


that it 


such a way 


is possible to weave the fab 
ric in the loom without a large nut 


ber of defects. 


Felting. 
treated of 
the 


closely 


In a former issue we 


making of horse blankets, initia 


tory which is 


process of 


sembling that of making felt, and ws 


will now take a look at the process of 


making felt. Concerning this branch 


of the woolen industry very little has 
been published in the textile press, al 


though quite an amount of textil 
goods is 


Much of 
mill 


feltings 
products of the 


today replaced by 


the waste 


woolen find a ready use in the 
felt making industry, not alone in the 
lower grades, but in many of the finer 
the fact 


be of 


is due to 
not 


grades also. This 


that stock need such a 


the 
nature as to be capable of being spun 
into a thread, as is the case in th 
textile business, but the chief require 
Foi 


linings and trimmings felt has almost 


ment here is the felting quality. 


become an indispensable article, and 

gloves of the cheaper class are lined 
‘ 

with a cheap grade of felt. The shoe 


and rubber trade also uses up quite a 


large amount of felt of one kind or an 
other; and in the saddlery trade, for 
padding and such purposes, felt has 
come to be regarded as the best thing 
obtainable. 

The stock 


sists chiefly 


used in making felt con 
of wool and 
with a generous admixture of cotton 
in many instances, to bring down the 
In the felt- 
that of the 
cheaper grades, it is the same as in 


its wastes, 


cost to its lowest limits. 


ing industry, especially 
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the textile business, for the sole aim 
the 


make 


best 
the 
from the 


and end is not to make pos- 


sible article, but to goods 


look well enough to sell, 


cheapest stock which it is possible to 
crowd into them. It will thus be eas 
ily seen that the selection of the stock 
and the judicious mixing of the same 
this 


is one of the secrets of success in 


industry. In following the stock 


through the various processes, it is 
necessary to start at the picker house, 
the 


the stock 


through 
All the 


is to be used in the 


as this is first operation 


wiich has to 


pass 


waste which mak 


ing of the felt is first passed through 


i duster, which leaves the stock in the 


best possible condition for mixing 


When a batch is about to be made up 


for the picker, the aim is always to 


ive it as large as possible, so that an 
order be filled from 


nuixture cheap felts 


may one batch or 


for on the grade 


mostly used in the trades mentioned 


1 large amount of waste is used, and 


is quite a 


problem to get another 


exactly like the first There 


large batches are 


rhe 


abways pre 


is opened out and 


stock 
the floor of the mixing 
and usually the longest stapled 
a bottom layer, or, 
layer of 

rst The 

put in 

\ thin 

and in 

up, tak 

ck 18 
sited as possible. Now 
‘m quite an unimportant 
should be remembered 
or failure 
rest of 


of » whole business rhe 


the work is all of a mechanical na 


and while some parts of it re 
skilled 


done by 


ture, 


quire help, most of can be 


well unskilled labor, but in 


the mixing of the stock a good judg 


ment and an intimate knowledge of 


felt making are required As most 


of the waste used comes from woolen 
mills, it always has more or less oil on 


it. and this item has to be taken into 


consideration when a mixing is made, 


for it will not do to have mueb 


oily waste in any one batch, as it de- 
the 


is required 


too 


stroys hardening capacity which 


to bring the felt into that 


condition 
the 


where it can be handled in 
felt 


as far as the mill, of course the use of 


fulling mill. Onee the 


gets 


soap will soon overcome the oil, but 


the felt has first got to be in that con 
full 


rigidly 


dition where it is fit to go to 
All oil is 


from 


the 


ing mill. therefore 


excluded the stock, and the us 
ual oiling process in the picker house 
is omitted 

After 


may be termed, 


here. 


the batch or mix, whatever 


has been made 


stock is run irough the picker 


care must be taken that the sto 


properly fed on the machine to insure 


proper mixing. Usually both bun 


and mixing pickers are employed, and 


he stock is run through each. to in 


sure proper mixing, after which the 


stock is sheeted up and taken to the 
card 


the ard 


room for further operations In 


room it goes To the 
breaker, the 


earded for 


leaving the 


Same as if it were 


spinning, but insteas 


ard in the 


shape of 


ing, the stock is deposited on a re 


volving drum, and when quite an 


amount is 


off in the 


thus deposited it S 
Shape of a sheet, which is 
as wide as 


and as long as the 


ircumference of the drum, whateve 
sheets are 

the second 

* operation 1s re] 

is ready for 


the finish 


former, as it is termed ir 
ing ecard 


felt 


rooms, for 


future piece of 


receives 


or shape. On the feed apron of this 


card are found guide boards, whicl 


make it poss ble to regulate the width 


according to the requirement of the 
The 


100 


goods to be made. goods 


range 


in width from 60 to inches, and 


over sometimes, and it is, therefore 


cards need to be 


feed of a 


apparent that these 


very wide, for the piece of 


finish 100 inches wide has to 


110 inches, and, 


felt to 


be at least therefore 


these cards need to be wide enough 


to make goods of the greatest width 
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required. and they are mostly 112 
inches wide; that is, the carding sur- 
face is that width. 

The 
as well as a description of the apron 


manner of carding the stock, 
used in connection with it, has been 
described in our last article, and need 
not be repeated, but a difference in 
the handling of the stock after it 
leaves the apron must be noted here. 
The web for horse and saddle blank- 
ets was simply rolled on a bat-stick, 
and was then ready for future work, 
but in the case of the web for felt the 
bats are taken to the trimming table, 
and the sides are there trimmed to the 
width the goods are required to be. 
This is made necessary on account of 
the edges being always thinner than 
the body, and due allowance has to 
be made for this trimming when the 
weighed for the finishing 
After 
rolled up, 


stock is 


eard. trimming, the bats are 


again and they are then 
ready for the next step in the process. 
At the trimming table 


so a chance to regulate the bats as to 


there is al- 
size, that is, thickness, for the length 
is always the same and the width is 
got by trimming the edges. For in- 
stance, if goods are wanted to weigh 
two or three pounds to the yard, it 
would be quite a strain on the apron 
to have this amount of stock on it, 
and the 


would be 


chances for breakdowns 


frequent. Therefore, the 


stock is divided into two, three or 
more feeds, and as they are rolled on 
sticks two or three are laid on top of 
one another, and trimmed and rolled 
up. 

If the 


where it 


goods go beyond the limit 
would be advisable or con 
venient to handle them this way, on 
their 


division is made, and they are finally 


account of size, another sub 


brought to the required size in the 
next operation by putting two or more 
bats on top of one another, until the 
required size of the goods to be made 


The 
step in the 


is reached. hardening process, 


being the next 


will receive our attention in our next. 


process, 


REAUMOUR. 


Spool Birch. 


White birch is largely used for mak 
ing spools used in textile mills. Re 
ports indicate that a decided boom in 
exportation of this wood from Maine 
will be 
made during the current year. Ad 
vices from the birch woods, east and 


ports, principally Bangor, 


north of that city, are that the cut 
will be several times larger than last 
year’s, about 5,000,000 feet being the 
estimated output of the region around 
South Twin Lake alone. The greatest 


amount yet shipped from Bangor in 
any one year has been 7,000,000 feet. 

Last year the business fell off great 
ly, but this year a revival is looked 
for, and it is estimated that 10,000,000 
feet 
Scotland and England. 

The 


winter, sawed at 


will be sent from Bangor to 


wood is cut in small logs in 


mills near the for- 
ests in spring, and piled up for seas- 


oning until warm weather, about the 


middle of June. Then the bars are 


bundled and sent to Bangor by rail, 
where they are loaded, generally into 
steamships, for the 


Huropean mar 


kets. This has been one of the most 


important industries of northern and 
® . . 

eastern Maine, and its expected re 

vival is welcomed by all classes, from 


woods laborers to shipping merchants. 





If there is one substance in nature 


which, than another, is 


nently suited for use in every branch 


more emi- 
of the textile industry, that substance 
is rhea fibre. 


The impurities in linen yarn con 
wax, volatile oil, acids, resin 
The 
these is by re- 


sist of 


ous matter, pectine, ete. best 


method of removing 


peated boilings in weak solutions of 


caustic or carbonated alkalies. 


—Spindle banding needs careful at- 
tention. We can 
wear out our spindles very rapidly if 


waste power and 
the banding is not properly made and 
put on the spindle with some judgment 
as to tension, and the proper tying of 


the knot. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The long hoped for improvement in 
demand for the better qualities of knit 
goods cannot be said to have exactly 


arrived, but there are increasing evi 


dences that the popularity of cash is 


waning. Great injustice has been 


done the publie for three or four years 


in inyparting to it an entire lack of 


discrimination. The fact is that what 


the public would like to have had 


and what it could afford to buy, are 


two distinct propositions. Low grades 


gained their ascendency following the 


panic of 18938, reaching their highest 


level during the currency scare 


three years ago. Of course, there are 


any people so devoid of taste and 


judgment that cheap, flashy goods 


will always be in demand, but they 
de not 


Now 


comprise the majority. 


that business is decidedly bet 
ter, confidence general, speculation ac 
tive, and weather seasonable, the 
more hormal conditions of things are 


returning. The only shadow is that 
o! overdoing. 

As the means of people have slowly 
from the low 


level of 


begun to rise and pro 


tracted pinching, there is 


nore and more call for higher qual 


ties that betokens the dawn of a bet 


ter day. The danger now lies in over 
better 


foo] 


encouraging 
Already 
ish gabble among the trade ri 


that 


the production of 


goods. there is a lot of 


‘varding 


element of buyers to whom 


“price is a secondary consideration,” 


as if such element could ever be more 


than an infinitesimal proportion of the 
market call. 


As showing this danger, a_ lot of 


low-grade seamless hosiery manufac 


turers, who have been unsuccessful, 


are being advised to start their idle 


mills on finer goods. A manufacturer 
who has been able to keep going on 
cheaper lines of product is not likely 


to meet with better results on goods 


requiring far more taste and _ finish. 


grades 


The 
will not be so sharp as to distance fa- 


improvement in higher 
cilities. 
Aside 


only 


seamless hosiery, the 


from 


department that shows condi 


tions akin to demoralization is that of 


fleeced underwear, particularly the 


lower grades, which, in order to be 


placed, ‘have been put at ruinous 


prices, supplanting other lines. Com 


petition in this direction has nearly 


reached the limit. Another 


season 
will see only the survival of the fit 
test, 

tibbed underwear, ‘too, has evident 
ly been over-produced. January bus 
iness could not ‘be termed more than 


moderately satisfactory. In spite of 


the frequent low temperatures, im 


porters’ business was of 


January 
seattering character More domestic 
in New 


month of the 


buyers arrived York than us 


ual, the first year, but 


they were even longer than is their 


wont in getting down to transactions 
Foreign advices, covering to 
Feb l, are 


materials being 


hosiery 


moderately reassuring, 


higher than last 


The finer grades of fancies, in 


regular and artistic designs, have se 


cured a new lease of life around 


Chemnitz. Fancy lisle are in demand, 


owing, no doubt, in part, to the at 


tractive prices thereon. These Ger 


man goods, and the French, in still 


greater degree, are replacing English 
notoriously ob 


The 


Britain, of 


because of the 


goods, 


tuse English tastes. high tem 


peratures in Great late, 


have almost completely knocked out 


duplicate orders on heavy weights. 


In the way of hosiery styles, it is to 


be noted that the eall for golf hose 


favors light weights in lisle, cashmere 


and cotton, in blacks. Bmbroidered 


goods are in designs calculated to ap- 


peal to each class catered to. For in- 


stance, golf sticks are embroidered on 


golf hose, bicycles on cycle hose, 


anchors for yachting use, and horse 


shoes on jockey rigs. The combina 
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tions of cardinal and white and blue 
and 
tasteful. 


checks are 
Black 
shown lined with silk of the most del- 


white exceedingly 


lace half-hose are 
icate shades. Pansy embroidered ef- 
fects are prominent in women’s goods. 
Extracted designs in sprays, dots, etc., 
increasing num- 
both 
than 


are being offered in 
Split 


and domestic, gain, rather 


soles, foreign 


bers daily. 
lose 
ground. 

have been well 


Prices in hosiery 


sustained, especially on staple goods. 
Underwear might have done as well, 
but for the attempt 


Salesmen were pushed out 


at forced draught. 
too early 
and buyers who came to market soon 
found a spirit of concession rife. Ex- 
ception, however, is to be made in the 
light 
fortunate in 


case of weights, which have 


been duplicate orders. 


This, in part, because of last sum- 
mer’s heat. 

There is some random talk about an- 
other attempt to form a trust, which 
unfeasible, just 


seems thoroughly 


now, at least. 

Importers who have started travel- 
ing for fall orders have in several in- 
that 
Western stocks have been cleared out 


stances advised the home office 
with unprecedented thoroughness. 

The very latest advices are that du- 
orders for underwear 


plicate spring 


satisfactory, also 


Western 


are growing 
that Southern 
are arriving in numbers exceeding the 


more 


and buyers 


average of mid-February. 





Knitting Mill Rules. 


It too frequently happens that prop- 


er discipline is not preserved in the 


smaller mills. The managers are apt 
to think that 
necessary for 
is fully as 
even more so, that small mills should 


regular rules are only 
large concerns, but it 
important, and perhaps 
insist upon their operatives adhering 
strictly to proper rules to insure reg- 
ular and systematic attention to work, 
and it will be found that in the mills 
where this is the case, the production 
is larger per operative and of better 


quality. It is of decided advantage, 


as well, to have the rules printed and 
posted in a prominent place, where all 
the help may see them. They are then 
constantly reminded of them, and it 
avoids the disagreeable necessity of 
frequent verbal corrections. It also 
misunderstand- 
that 


instance, a 


does away with all 


ings and excuses they “didn’t 


know.” In a recent new 
superintendent was appointed for a 


mill operating about 50 hosiery ma- 


chines. He found the discipline not 
as good as it should be, and formu- 
lated rules, which are printed below. 
Strict rules re- 


observance of these 


sulted in a decided improvement. 
They can, of course, be varied in dif- 
ferent establishments to suit the con 
ditions, but the main point is to form 
ulate a set of rules and then have 
them posted prominently, and strictly 
adhered to. In this case the rules 
were as follows: 

1. All employees must be in their 


respective places when the whistle 
blows. 

2. Working hours will be from 7 a. 
m. to 12 noon, and from 12.45 to 6.00 
p. m., except on Saturday, when last 
stop will be at 4.30 p. m. 

3. Employees are strictly forbidden 
to leave their places and form groups 
to laugh and talk, nor will laughing, 
talking or singing be allowed during 
working hours. 

4. All employees are held respons 
ible for their respective machines or 
any other property of the mill entrust- 
ed to them, and*all avoidable break 
age will be charged against the proper 
person, 

5. Leave of absence must be ob- 


tained from superintendent, and in 
case of inability to return either after 
dinner hour or the following morning, 
notice to this effect must be sent to 
superintendent. 

6. Employees wishing information 
concerning their work will apply for 
same to superintendent. 

7. Eating working hours 
and 
eat dinner in the mill must not throw 
refuse or paper on the floor, but into 


box provided for that purpose. 


during 


will not be allowed, those who 
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8. Employees are positively forbid- 


den to bring visitors into the mill. 


This is peremptory, and permission 


to do so will not be given to anyone. 
mill or 


9. Smoking in the spitting 


on the floor is forbidden. Violation 


of this rule will subject offenders to 
a fine of 25 cents. 

10. Employees will be required to 
their inten- 


tion to leave the employ of the mill. 


give one week’s notice of 


ll. In event of a shut down for a 
few minutes to broken 
belt, or 


ployees must remain in their respec- 


repair some 


anything of this nature, em- 


tive places of work, and such conduct 
as collecting at windows or sitting in 
them will not be allowed, and in no 
such case will anyone be allowed to 
leave the mill. 

The proprietor believes these rules 
to be for the good of both himself and 
his employees, and any violation will 
subject the offender to a fine of from 
10 cents to 25 cents, or dismissal, at 


the discretion of the superintendent. 





Gum Elastic Top for Stockings. 


A Philadelphian has 
trived an ornamental gum elastic top 


recently con- 
for stockings and sweaters, which we 
that it 
many of 


illustrate herewith, believing 


will be of some interest to 


our readers that are manufacturing 


goods of this description. 
The object of the device here shown 
combine a gum-elastic 


is to woven 


section with a knitted stocking, leg- 


ging sweater, in such a manner 
that it will not only act as a retainer 
in the case of a stocking, or a turtle- 
neck. in the case of a sweater, but 
also he highly ornamental, as it will 
that a fabric 
can be ornamented more highly than 


a knitted fabric. 


be understood woven 


In the accompanying drawings, Fig. 


1 is a side view of a golf stocking; 


Fig. 2 is a view, partly in section, of 
the top of the stocking, showing the 


woven gum-elastic section attached: 


6: 


and Fig. 3 is a view of the neck of a 


sweater. Heretofore. we understand, 


in the manufacture of zarments hav- 


ing a terminal opening, such as golf 
turned- 
down portion forming the head of the 


stockings and sweaters, the 
turtle-neck of the 
ma- 


terial and knitted in the same manner 


stocking or the 


sweater was made of the same 
as the body of the stocking or sweat- 
er, and these sections are not elastic, 
but are simply yielding, and in time 
both become baggy. Separate garters 
are used to confine the stocking to the 
leg at the upper end. Furthermore, 


these sections of the stocking or 
sweater are limited in ornamentation 
owing to the fact that they are made 


of knitted fabric, and as it is now the 
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style to use as much decoration as 
possible on the golf stocking, a woven 
ornamental top is desirable. 
In carrying out the present design 
in the manufacture of a stocking or 
legging, the body is knit in the ordi- 
nary manner, and the gum-elastic sec- 
tion is woven in a loom similar to 
that used in making suspenders, using 
gum-elastic strands in the body of the 
woven fabric. The face can be orna- 
mented as desired, preferably leaving 
the back plain. This section is made 
in proper lengths and secured at the 
upper edge of the knitted body of the 


stocking by stitching. The two edges 
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of the gum-elastic section are secured 
together at X. 

When the gum section is turned 
down, as shown, it not only forms the 
ornamental top of the stocking, but 
also the garter for holding the stock- 
ing in position. 

The sweater, as shown in Fig. 3, is 
made in the same manner, the body 
being of knitted fabric and the turtle- 
neck of woven fabric secured to the 
knitted fabric by stitching. The tur- 
tlesneck being made of gum-elastic, 
will not become enlarged and baggy, 
but will always fit neatly around the 
neck. 

The one great objection to the ordi- 
nary sweater having a closed neck is 
that it has to be drawn over the head, 
and the neck-section consequently is 
stretched, and in time this neck-sec 
tion becomes baggy, and the purpose 
for which it was intended—that is, to 
tightly fit around the neck and pre- 
vent the wearer catching cold—is de- 
feated. 

The gum-elastic woven neck-section, 
here represented, can be highly orna- 
mented in the same manner as the 


top section of the stocking, and can 


be applied to any garment having a 
terminal opening. 


Needles per Inch in Cylinders. 





Laditor Textile World: 

Can you tell me where I can obtain 
a table giving the number of needles 
per inch in cylinders, especially hes 
sizes from one to five inches. I desire 
it for a special purpose. 

New York. G. G. 

We give on the next page a table 
showing the number of machine, num 
ber of needles to the inch, the gauge 
of needles used in the cylinders of 
seamless knitting machines, which we 
trust will answer the purpose of our 
correspondent. 





in both 
As a 


Twist warps are used 
woolen and worsted cloths. 
rule, they occur chiefly in the better 


qualities of fabrics. 
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Usefal Hints. 





“Papa,” asked Sandy, who was la- 
boriously spelling out an item, which 
appeared in the Textile World, “what 
does a great manufacturing plant 
grow from?’ “From the root of all 
evil, my son.” But there is an evil 
of today we hear more or less about, 
from some of the knit underwear 
manufacturers, in that bugbear of 
over-production. And yet, when we 
come to look into the question, we 
find, nine times out of ten, that over- 
production is confined wholly to the 
inferior or medium grades. There is 
a large percentage of manufacturers 
who are careless, unobservant, and 
not up-to-date. 

Unfortunately, also, there are many 
men engaged in the manufacture of 
knit underwear who are as little fitted 
for that work as for house building. 
It by no means follows that because 
a man may make a good storekeeper, 
ete., he will make a successful manu 
facturer. On the contrary, a man 
whose life has been mainly spent in 
making the very highest or best of 
grades of goods is a failure on the 
lowest, simply because his life-long 
methods will not permit him to get 
down to the constant attention this 
class of goods require. Then we have 
the manufacturer who considers a 
garment’s a garment, regardless of 
weight, size, or farm: and who cannot 
see why they cannot be put in the 
boxes and marked anything that suits 
his faney. 

This is more of an age of fierce com 
petition than over-production, and the 
manufacturer who holds his own is 
the one that is awake to opportunities 
and takes advantage of them as they 
present themselves. If the manufac- 
turer is in a position ‘to produce some 
thing nice, ‘he is surely in a position 
to put his product on the market in 
an attractive form, according to sizes, 
ete. <A little extra care will always 
bring an extra price, and this means 
a profit on the labor involved. 

During the past few years, I have 
seen these little extras turn out profit- 
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able; and where goods are sent on 


commission, if the commission mer- 
chant would suggest this more fre- 
quently to the manufacturer, there 


would ‘be better results. We hear a 
great deal about rascally commission 
men, and surely there is enough and 
to spare of this class. 

All of our commercial cities contain 
a number of honest commission men, 
who are entirely reliable, who 
would willingly handle and sell supe- 
rior products, attractively finished, 
packed, ete., on a smaller commission 
than they could afford to handle in- 
ferior goods. The average manufac- 
turer can scarcely realize the work 
commission men are forced to perform 
to sell certain consignments in order 
to keep the trade of the manufacturer, 
and yet I have seen some consign- 
ments which, were I a commission 
man, I would be sorely tempted to sell 
at any price, rather than waste time 
in trying to dispose of them at any 
stated price, though it should result 
in a loss to the manufacturer. Some 
manufacturers, of course, put up their 
goods in a way so attractive as to as- 


and 


sorting, sizing, packing, etc., that they 


give the commission men a chance, 
which he is not slow in taking advan- 
tage of in selling; and when the 


goods reach the trade they are plainly 
recognized as so much above the 
average that they can be easily dis- 
posed of at satisfactory prices. These 
manufacturers don’t have to cry over- 
prodnetion. Wide awake manufactur- 
ers will carefully the above 
hints, and rest assured that commis- 


note 


sion men will find a good market for 


all the best grades and styles of 
goods sent him. The quality and 
finish of the goods should be first 


class, neatly boxed in attractive pack 
ages. 

If help is searece in the neighbor- 
hood, plenty can always be found in 
manufacturing centres, who delight in 
and on whom 
active 


work, you 
Smart, 


Hear what a correspondent 


doing nice 


ean rely. women are 
the best. 
from Manila 


there, in speaking about the women's 


says about the women 
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wonderful needle work. He _ writes 
“There is a cloth here which is manu- 
from pineapple fibre, called 
The texture is as dell- 
spider’s web, and in the 
is fashioned in- 
to most wonderful designs. I have 
seen small thhandkerchiefs which cost 
$100 apiece, and lace sleeves which 
run as high as $200 apiece. When a 
Philippine lady of the better class 
gets married, she sometimes wears as 


factured 
penas cloth. 
cate as a 


hands of the women 


her wedding dress a costume of native 
manufacture that reaches in value up 
into four figures. It takes months to 
make a handkerchief, a sleeve or a 
neckerchief, so microscopic and deli- 
cate is the fabric. Considering the 
costliness of the finer kind of native 
needlework, it is hardly probable the 
soldiers will take home many trunk- 
fuls for exhibition purposes.” 

So the day may not be afar off, 
since we have got possession of the 
Philippines, when our manufacturers 
will reap a righ benefit from that 
source and learn 
utilizing fibres we never knew of. 
two pointed questions 


something about 
I will give 
and answer same for some manufac- 
turers to profit by. 
lst, What is the making a 
better article than your competitor if 
you cannot get a better price for it? 
Answer: As there is no difference in 


use of 


the price, the public will buy only the 
better, so, that while our profits may 
be smaller on a single sale, they will 
be much greater in the aggregate. 

2d, How get the public to 
know your make is the best? 

Answer: If both articles are brought 
both 


can you 


prominently before the public, 


are certain to be tried, and the public 
will quickly judgment on 


very pass 


them and use only the better one. 
May some manufacturers profit: by 
these few hints. 


A. SOUTLAND. 





—It is customary in nearly all Euro- 
pean mills to make a test of each pur- 
chase of cotton in order to find the 
the year 


loss sustained 


average 
around, 
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Yarn Controller. 
To insure uniform results in knit- 
ting, the yarn should be of uniform 
quality, and be presented to the knit- 
ting machine with perfect regularity. 
One of the most important factors in 
securing this uniformity is the proper 
control of the yarn during the process 
of winding. There are various forms 
of tension devices, but the one 
pad of felt or 


most 


commonly used is the 


ing in loss of time and increasing the 
number of knots. 
The 


the yarn 


illustration, herewith, shows 
controller adaptable to all 
The in- 
terlocking fingers between which the 
thin 
with surfaces, bearing 
on the yarn alternately to deflect it 
a straight line and causing it to 


sizes and qualities of yarn. 


yarn are made of steel 


passes, 


polished oval 


from 


be delivered with absolute uniform 


ity to the winding spindle. The pres 





YARN CONT 


eanton flannel, across which the yarn 


passes on its way to the thread guide 
This form of friction- 
adjustment for 


of the winder. 
al tension has no 
to yarns of different sizes 
but 


or coarse, soft 


adapting it 


and twists, handles all alike, fine 
twist or hard. 

The rough surface of the felt is apt 
to collect lint from the yarn, forming 
bunches which are caught up and 
wound in with the yarn, in the form 
In winding from mule 


bobbins, a_ slight 


of loose slubs. 
cops or spinning 
catch of the yarn at the cop is inclined 
to magnify the friction at the pad, and 
cause the yarn to break down, result 


ROLLER 


steel fingers can be ad 


sure of the 
justed to control properly all grades 
and sizes of thread or cord. 
The rapid 


the controller 


yarn, 
traverse of yarn through 
causes it to act as a 
yarn cleaner, throwing off the specks, 
dirt and loose slubs, thereby improv- 
ing the quality of the yarn. This con- 
troller is used on the Universal wind- 
ing machines, made by the Universal 
Winding Co., 226 
where the high speed of the 


Devonshire Street, 
Boston, 
winding spindle makes it especially 
desirable that the yarn should be un- 
der perfect control, and delivered to 


the spindle with uniformity. 
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Straight Latch Needle Knitting Ma- 
chine. 


Recent improvements have been 
made and patented, applicable to 
straight-latch-needle knitting ma- 
chines, fitted with movable sinkers and 
warp-thread guides, having for their 
object the provision of means for en- 
abling the machine to produce plain or 
striped fashioned work with warp- 
threads incorporated therein. The im- 
provements relate to the arrangement 
of and the means for controlling the 
action of the warp-thread guides and 
knitting-thread carriers, and for au- 
tomatically throwing the additional 
needles into and out of action. 

This machine is fitted with three 
thread carriers, and mechanism for se- 
lecting and actuating any one of the 
three. With machines constructed in 
the manner of this improvement, it is 
possible to make a plain or striped 
fashioned stocking leg, with an orna- 
mental paitern, from the whole or 
any part of the same, and the patterns 
may be varied by means of pattern 
wheels, which are racked for each ad- 
ditional needle thrown into action on 
both sides of the needles in work, and 
the number of faces on the same de- 
pends upon the number of fashionings 
required and the number of motions 
required for the lifters to return to 
their original position. 


Mohair. 


The mohair business is reasonably 
prosperous. During last year C, 
P. Bailey, San Jose, California, the 
recognized head of the Angora goat 
industry in the United States, sold 
about $8000 worth of mohair from his 
flocks and a little over $8000 worth of 
Angora goats for breeding purposes. 
While the advance in the price of mo- 
hair was not so great as he had hoped, 
still there was some advance, and all 
the year there was a good demand for 
long, fine hair. Short, kempy hair is 
not in demand, and brings from 10 to 
12 cents per pound less than ‘hair of a 
full year’s growth. Mr. Bailey doubts 
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if the business will ever be satisfac- 
tory where the climatic conditions are 
such as to compel breeders to shear 
more than once a year. There is no 
danger of an oversupply of good hair 
for many years to come. AS a gen- 
eral rule the goat raisers are well sat- 
istied with their business. In fact he 
does not know of a single one who 
owns a good flock and gives it his un- 
divided attention, who would care to 
exchange his goats for any other kind 
of live stock. 

Kk. V. Cowell of Santa Cruz County, 
Cal., reports that he has a flock of 
over 2000, the whole of which shear an 
average of four pounds per head, and 
that he sold his 1898 clip of 10,000 
pounds of mohair for 36% cents per 
pound in New York. He finds goats 
hardy and inexpensive to keep and 
very valuable as brush clearers. 

J. M. Wimmer, a very successful 
breeder of Shasta County, Cal., re 
ports that he has a flock of 1700 heads, 
and that he sent his wool direct to the 
factory and received from 32 to 37 
cents. per pound for it. His flock 
averages nearly four pounds per head. 
He breeds to none but pure bred 
bucks. 

W. W. Wright of Los Banos, Cal., 
says he has q flock of 1400 well-bred 
gouts. His mohair sold for a ysood 
price immediately after shearing; his 
goats kept in good condition last sum 
mer on the hill lands of his home 
ranch, notwithstanding the unprece 
dentedly dry year. He, also, has «a 
good tlock of sheep, but he finds the 
goats are more profitable and much 
less troublesome to take care of than 
the sheep, and estimates that one gout 
is worth two sheep for profit. 





Mercerized cotton is a new prod 
uct. It has come to stay. 


—The objection to the mechanica! 
theory of dyeing is that if there is no 
chemical change in the molecules or 
particles of coloring matter, why do 
many dyes give different colors ac- 
cording to the substance on whic 
they are dyed? 





POWER DEPARTMENT 


ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Pure Water for Textile Mills. 


In our last issue we described and 


illustrated the Jewell type of gravity 
filter, manufactured by the New York 
lilter New 


York, which we desire to follow up in 


Manufacturing Company, 


the present issue with a reference to 


Ciao 


New York filter, 
made ‘by the same company, and illus 
trated The 
clearly explains the mechanical feat 
filter that it 
mention. 


the type of gravity 


herewith. illustration so 


ures of this hardly re 
The 


with this type of filter is also treated 


quires special water 
with a minute quantity of alum as it 
filter, the 
bed becomes clogged with the impur 
the the 


enters the and when sand 


ities abstracted from water, 


filter bed is washed in four different 


sections by means of one central four- 


way valve shown in the bottom of the 


filter. By this sectional wash method, 


the full force of the reverse flow is di- 
rected to 4 of the bed only at a time, 


thus securing a thorough abtrition and 


s“ouring, and after each section has 


Hint fh 
TNA | 


S 
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= 


been so washed, the four parts of the 


means of a lever 
filter, 
under 


valve are opened by 
thus 


the 


ratchet shown at top of 


sending a reverse current 
entire bed alt one time. 
This 


large number of both paper and tex- 


type of filter is in use in a 
tile mills, and also in a number of city 
water works plants. It ‘embodies the 
features of the well known Hyatt fil- 


ter, 
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The Root Manufacturing Company, 
Tivoli Mills, Cohoes, New York, state: 
“We have had a ten-foot Hyatt filter 
in constant use for about sixteen 
years. It has never failed to give us 
entire satisfaction. It furnishes all 
the filtered water we require, some 
200,000 gallons per day in washing 
and rinsing some 5,000 Ibs. of fine 
white and delicate colored knit goods, 
The water we use is from the Mo- 
hawk River, and is quite roily several 
times during the year. At the time 
of the spring and fall freshets, which 
lasts from ten days to two weeks, it 
is extremely roily and muddy. This 
water, when at its worst, comes clean 
and clear from the filter and leaves 
not the faintest trace of discoloration 
on the most delicate white fabrics. 
This river water, when apparently 
clear, carries more or less sediment 
with it, consequently we keep our fil- 
ter at work continually, as we find it 
improves the appearance of our 
goods.” 

The Star Knitting Mill of Cohoes 
also write they could not run their 
mill without a filter, and that before 
it was put in they had been obliged 
to stop their mill over two weeks at 
a time. 

The Anchor Hosiery Mills of Cohoes 
state the filter has paid for itself 
many times over since they first in- 
stalled it some 14 years ago. 

These few instances quoted are but 
samples of many others from mill 
owners all over the country. 





Cling-Surface for Belts. 


Almost the entire amount of steam 
and water power developed is trans- 
mitted by belting. One-third, at least, 
of the power is lost in its transmis- 
sion. This loss amounts to many mil- 
lions annually. It is tremendous, and 
anything likely to cut it down must 
be of interest. 

Leather constitutes two-thirds of 
the belting material. It is composed 
of interlacing fibers, and they are 
commonly dry. As the belt in use 
bends over the pulley, these fibers are 





constantly rubbing together; the fric- 
tion so produced after a time wears 
out some of the fibers, the leather is 
weakened in spots and the _ belt 
cracks, A creaking boot-sole gives 
evidence of this. Again, the belt is 
stiff and hard, and as it does not con- 
form to the pulley face, it slips, its 
working surface becomes polished, 
and it slips more; then it is taken up, 
and, to save time, it is taken up as 
short as possible. This increases the 
strain on the belt, the friction on the 
bearings, and also wears the metal; 
this again increases friction, and so it 
goes, over and over again. 

This holds good in a measure with 
a cotton belt. In a rope drive the 
friction is between the strands, aug 
mented by the fact that they are hard 
twisted. 

A good rubber belt ought to cling, 
but the present experience is, how- 
ever, that it clings for a short time 
only, then the belt takes on a gloss 
and one begins to look about for some 
thing to make it pull. 

The stitched and painted cotton 
belts are good drivers for a time, but 
soon—too soon—they also take on a 
polish and slip. 

Repeated tests have proven that the 
belt that will traifsmit the most power 
is one made of “patent leather.” The 
reasons are obvious. Such leather is 
thin and soft, and conforms to the pul 
ley; the surface is perfectly smooth 
and dry; no dust adheres to it; conse- 
quently it lies flat, with no air be- 
tween it and the pulley face. It does 
not adhere to the pulley; and, lastly, 
the patent leather surface is clinging 
It clings to the face of the pulley 
without sticking. A belt of this kind 
is, of course, not practical. It is too 
delicate. 

With this picture before him the in 
ventor of Cling-surface gathered to- 
gether from as many practical sources 
as possible, and built up, after consid- 
erable laboratory work, a material 
that will produce and retain this pat 
ent-leather effect, and more, on a new 
or an old leather belt, on cotton, on 
rope, or on a rubber belt. 


POWER DEPAKTMENT 


With 
likewise 


leather, cotton or rope it is 
necessary to protect and 
lengthen the life of the fibers, threads 
or strands of which they are com- 
posed. 
When 
for instance, a leather belt (this being 
the most difficult to protect and keep 


in order), it is melted, and a very thin 


Cling-surface is applied to, 


coating is laid on with a brush every 
day or two until the belt is full. 
Then the fibrous leather has become 
filled with a neutral hydro-carbon that 
will not oxidize like a grease, nor 
evaporate like an oil; consequently, it 
will belt, 


remain in the surrounding 





the fibers, lubricating them, the same 
as if they were resting in an oil bear- 
ing. Such a belt cannot crack, and it 
is said that it will last a lifetime 

It is as soft almost as a piece ol 
cloth, and yet it will not stretch; the 


soft, spongy portions of the belt are 


filled and become solid and firm, yet 
flexible. It 
Immerse a 
years and it will not become hard. It 
is oil-proof, for if an oily belt is treat 


is absolutely waterprool 


piece in water for two 


ed on the inner side w ith it the oil will 
be driven out and can be wiped off, 
while the Cling-surface will take its 
place. 

While this transformation is taking 
place in the belt, a clinging surface is 
being produced on its surface, as 
much like the patent-leather surface 


as it is possible to produce and retain 
on an oily background. 
This 


surface is and 


It is neither sticky nor smeary, and 


smooth even. 
yet it is very clinging, so much so that 
slipping is impossible with such a belt, 
and it can run so exceedingly slack 
that, as the assistant superintendent 
of the Erie railway dry-dock says: 
“We believe we have saved the cost 
of taking up 500 belts in the past two 
and a half The illustration 


herewith presented illustrates one of 


years.” 


the company’s belts which had had no 
dressing on it for two months previ- 
ous to the taking of the photograph. 
When a belt is 
full it can _ hold 
no more. So only 
enough is necessary 
thereafter, to keep 
the surface from 
getting dry. 
Cotton belts and 
rope drives are 
treated in the same 
manner. As this in- 
ner treatment is not 
necessary with a 
belt, the 
Cling-surface 


rubber 

must 

thinly, 

and not so often ap- 

plied. 
Cling-surface 


be laid on 


The Manufacturing 
Company, 168-172 Virginia Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., after 
ments, although 


numerous experi- 
perfectly satisfied 
with the material, placed it in the 
bands of 
trial, to 


some 50 manufacturers for 
be applied to all kinds of 
belts, under all sorts of conditions, for 
a period of about 12 months before it 
was put on the market. 
that the 


The company 
unanimous 


states verdict 
“It is the best belt dressing we 


was: 


have ever used.” Consequently the 
company guarantees that every pound 
of Cling-surface will give the _pur- 
chaser complete satisfaction, and they 
further make the emphatic statement 
that Cling-surface 
incredse the 


any belt 


will permanently 
transmitting power of 


or rope drive on an average 
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of 15 per cent. We have seldom seen 
stronger endorsements than those 
shown in the fac-simile testimonial 
letters which are shown by the com 
pany. 





Valuation of Textile Manufacturing 
Property. 


Paper read by Charles T. Main, Boston, 
Mass., before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

lt is not at all improbable that some 
mills which are running at a loss or 
making a slight profit, would be better 
oft to abandon their present site and 
move their machinery to some more 
favorable location. 

It may have been that when such a 
rulipg was made the choice of loca 
tions was not as wide as now, and 
that it was intended not to consider 
such broad questions as must be con- 
sidered by a purchaser, and which to 
him might render a property of no 
value to purchase, and yet it might 
represent a large amount of property. 

It would seem, therefore, that in 
considering the taxable value of a 
mill, the assessors must ignore the 
broad questions of labor, location, 
transportation, etc., and confine them- 
selves to the physical condition of the 
plant existing at a certain place, 
which place is assumed to be advan 
tageous to the carrying on of the busi 
ness. Even in this limited considera- 
tion they cannot be as severe upon 
the plant as a purchaser would be. 

For example, suppose that the 
looms in a mill are old, and so con 
structed as not to be able to run at 
anything near the speed and produc- 
tion of modern looms, and that the 
price of weaving is consequently so 
much higher than on modern looms as 
to. wipe out what would otherwise be 
a fair profit on the goods. A purchaser, 
taking this into consideration, would 
say that the looms were of no value; 
but, unfortunately, they are in the 
mill, and if the company prefers to 
keep them, they are taxable property, 
and the company is’ unfoytunate 
which possesses much of such prop 
erty to be taxed, 








Reduction in Cost of Construction.— 
The cost of construction and machin- 
ery has been considerably reduced in 
the last few years. The old high and 
narrow mills have given way to wider 
mills of a less number of stories. The 
walls and foundations are very larze 
items in the cost of construction, as 
they cost nearly as much for a narrow 
mill per foot of length as for a wide 
one, and even more, considering the 
less thickness and size of foundations 
required for the lower mill. The cos! 
per square foot of floor area on this 
account is largely diminished. The 
cost of materials has also been re 
duced, and contractors figure much 
closer than formerly. 

With wide mills and more area on a 
floor, there is a less percentage of the 
room occupied by alleys and spare 
floor. And with modern machinery 
less space per spindle or loom, includ 
ing all the machinery under one uni 
of spindle or loom, is required, and a 
greater production is made per spindle 
or loom. 

A consideration of all these items 
will show why the total cost of con- 
struction and equipment, per unit of 
measure, the spindle, is less now than 
formerly, and why valuations made on 
the same unit in the past may need 
reduction at the present time. The 
cost per pound or yard of production 
is less than that per spindle in com- 
parison with former cost. 

No mill will have the value of its 
machinery and buildings after a few 
years of operation equal to what it is 
new; for depreciation, although not 
visible, begins almost immediately, 
and no matter how much care is taken 
with repairs and renewals, the value 
of the plant is not that of a new plant. 
Depreciation must be considered in 
the same way as for determining the 
market value. For this reason the 
valuation in some places is placed low 
to cover the lessening in values. 

If the mill buildings are radically 
wrong for light, owing to their anti- 
quated construction, thus requiring 
artificial light, their value is lessened. 
Their selling value is lessened if, 
since their construction properly, 
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other buildings have been attached, 
thus shutting out the light This 
should receive attention from the pur- 
chaser. How far the assessors should 
go in this matter is doubtful. 

The value of the land where restric- 
tions are placed upon it in connection 
with water power is a nominal sum, 
and the burden of taxes 
great if the values were placed as high 
as adjacent land used for other pur- 
and unrestricted. It is of no 
value for pur 
poses than a lot in an open field, in- 


might be 


poses 
more manufacturing 
stead of being located perhaps in the 
The valu 
ation should be moderate in order not 


congested portion of a city. 


to make the tax too great in propor- 
tion to the purpose to which it is put. 

The value of the steam plant should 
depend upon its and condition; 
but I do not see how the assessors can 
pay any economical 
working. If the owners choose to run 
an uneconomical plant, whose cost is 
not quite, but nearly, as great as an 
that has no bearing 
If, however, 


age 


attention to its 


economical one, 
upon its vaiue for taxes. 
it is necessary to go to great expense, 
for instance in foundations for en- 
gines, boilers, and chimney, owing to 
bad soil to build upon, or to build an 
extraordinarily flue, the 
taxable value should be no more than 
if these expenditures 


had not been required; for the return 


long smoke 


extraordinary 


is no more, and the market value is no 
more, than that of a much more sim 
ple plant. 

The tax 


privilege 


value of a water-power 


should be ascertained in 


comparison with the cost of steam 


power produced in the most economi- 


cal method at any convenient location 
where coal is cheap, or by comparison 
with the vost of other water 
favorably located. Unless this is done, 
If the 
water power varied di 
rectly as the fuel, then the 
farther from a railroad the power is 
located, and the more it costs to haul 


power 


false values will be obtained. 
value of the 


cost of 


coal to it, the more valuable would be 
the power. If raw material is to be 
brought to the mill and finished prod- 
uct to be taken away, it is a self-evi- 


dent fact that the nearer the railroad 
or sea-port the mill can be located, the 
more valuable the power which drives 
it. 

All the other items before mentioned 
which go into the value of a water 
power should be considered. 

The tax value of shafting, belting, 
and piping should depend upon the 
present cost of the proper amount of 
the same to do the work and upon its 
The fact that 
much more has been installed, owing 
unfortunate 
add to its 
value; in fact, it is a detriment to have 


physical condition. 


to peculiar and perhaps 
circumstances, does not 
more property to care for than is ab- 
solutely work 
properly. 

In Massachusetts the stock which is 
in the raw state or in the process of 
manufacture, finished product 
which may be on hand in a corpora- 
tion, are not taxable property. In a 
private plant this is taxable. This 
fact will account very largely for the 
difference in the 


necessary to do the 


and 


wide schedule of 
valuation prepared for taxes and in- 
surance, as all the stock of whatever 
insured. In a corpora- 
indi- 


the State as the excess of 


kind must be 
tion the stock in trade is taxed 
rectly by 
the selling price of the capital stock 
above the valuation of the real estate. 

Valuation for Insurance and Adjust- 
Fire The standard 
insurance policy adopted by 


ment of Losses. 
most of 
the States contains these words: “This 
company liable 
the actual cash value of the property 
at the time any loss or damage occurs, 


shall not be beyond 


and the loss of damage shall be ob- 
tained or estimated according to such 
actual cash value, with proper deduc- 
tion for depreciation, however caused, 
and shall in no event exceed what it 
would cost the insurer to repair or re- 
place the same with material of like 
kind and quality.” 

This sort of valuation is more liberal 
than any which has been so far dis- 
Its theory is that if any loss 
paid shall be 


cussed, 
occurs, the insurance 
sufficient to replace the portion lost, in 
exactly the same manner as it was be- 


fore, less a fair amount for the depre- 
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ciation of the property from age. No 
depreciation, to my knowledge, how- 
ever, is allowed for items that reduce 
the value, as lack of light, inconven- 
ience of arrangement, character of the 
construction, the fact that a machine 
may not be economical in its working, 
or that the steam plant may be an un- 
economical one, although such consid- 
eration is contemplated in the first 
portion of the statement quoted. For 
this reason it is sometimes the case 
that, if a concern is completely wiped 
out of existence, after the effect of 
the first blow is over and the property 
is rebuilt on new lines, it is vastly bet- 
ter off than before the loss. 

The story is told of a man who was 
sent a few years ago to make an ex- 
amination of a mill in order to see if 
anything could be done to make its 
running more successful by reogan- 
ization. His examination was brief 
and his report still briefer; it was to 
the effect that the only thing which 
could do any good was a first-class 
fire. This mill was afterwards sold in 
open market. Its selling price was 
very much less than it was taxed or 
insured for. 

The adjustment of fire loss is usual- 
ly made upon the basis above stated, 
that the sum paid should be sufficient 
to replace new the burned or injured 
property in the same manner as it 
existed previous to the fire, less a fair 
depreciation for age. As it is almost 
impossible, even by very careful ex- 
amination, to consider every item of 
loss, and as the owner is subjected to 
many losses which are not covered by 
the insurance, it is the policy of many 
of the factory insurance companies to 
be liberal in their settlements, al 
though they state that nothing will be 
paid for unless in an inventory to 
which the assured will make oath as 
true to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

These losses are almost always ad 
justed amicably and without recourse 
to law. Sometimes they are deter 
mined between the adjusters of the 
insurance companies and the owner or 
manager, and sometimes the insw 
ance companies appoint an adjuster 





and the mill another adjuster, and 
these two determine the loss; and if 
they cannot agree on any item they 
call in a third party, and the decision 
of any two of the three is final. These 
adjusters should be men who are 
familiar with the value of the prop- 
erty destroyed, and more than one set 
may be required to cover the various 
kinds of property. Perhaps one set 
for buildings, one for machinery, and 
one for goods and stock. The findings 
of these adjusters are final and con 
clusive. 





Draft Without a Chimney. 


The days of the chimney are num 


bered. No longer is the location of th: 
factory to be evidenced by the exist 
ence of a tall brick stack belching 
forth its volumes of smoke. Com 
paratively small but all-powerful is 
the fan blower which has stepped i: 
to fill its place and do its work. 

Two years ago at Jamaica Plain, in 
the suburbs of Boston, there stood a 
tall chimney upon which the B. F 
Sturtevant Co. were entirely depend 
ent for producing its draft for the 
operation of its boilers. Changes in 
the arrangement of the works neces 
sitated moving the boiler plant, but 
of course, it was out of the question 
to take the chimney along. In its 
stead a fan blower was installed on 
top of the boilers and provided with a 
special engine to drive it at just the 
speed required. It is automatically 
regulated so that less than one pound 
drop in steam pressure greatly in 
creases the draft, starts up the fire 
and brings the pressure back where 
it belongs. It is thus kept the same 
hour in and hour out, and the fireman 
has nothing to do but shovel coal. 

The fan works by suction, draws the 
vases from the boiler flue, and forces 
them out through a short stack ex- 
tending only 21 feet above the boiler 
room fieor. The draft which may be 
produced is two or three’ times 
stronger than that of the chimney 


which has been discarded. The 


Continued on page 133. 
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Dye Recipes for March. 


Che following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued} each month by 


the TeXriLe WoRLD. 
recipes given. 
which 
lemanid. 
vation. 


RecireE No. 33. 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Erioglaucine on 100 pounds wool yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Erioglaucine 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., 
New Yo.k 


3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
boil 


shade at 


Enter yarn at 130°, bring to 


while turning, and turn to 


that 
Fine shades of light pea green and 


heat. 


nile well as dark bluish 


green, as 


greeps, can be dyed with Brioglau 


cine. It combines with acid dyes for 


shades, and by combin 
Violet 5 B 
light 
can be dyed from the two colors. 


combination 
ing with Acid Extra, fine 


fast shades of and dark blues 
(See 


recipe 35, this issue.) 


Recipe No. 34. 
Old Gold on Cotton Yarn. 
Old Gold S C on 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath to start, with 
9 lbs. Old Gold S. C. 


‘Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden Lane, 
New York.) 


10 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter boil, and 
hour at that heat. 
Old Gold S C will be found to pro- 


100 pounds cotton 


yarn at turn ene 


duce fast shades. It lifts slowly on 
the yarn, and for standing kettles less 
eolor is used, which will make the cost 
of dyeing low. Old 


Gold is a direct dye, and the method 


comparatively 
of working it is very simple. It is a 
valuable color. 


Recipe No. 35 
Violet on Worsted Varn. 
Acid Violet 5 B Extra on 100 pounds 


wool yarn. 


) The Sipplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
Tae selection of sampies is carefully wade, and it 1s the aim to show shades 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which tue requirements of the market 
[The Uyers’ Supplement i+ a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3 


Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Aeid Violet 5 B Extra 
John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York.) 
Sulphurie Acid 
Glauber’s Sait 


3 lbs 
LO lbs 


Enter yarn at 130°, bring to boil 


while turning, 


that heat. 


and turn to shade at 


Acid Violet 5 B Extra will combine 
readily with Erioglaucine for produc- 


ing tine shades of navy blue, as both 


work slowly on the 


colors 


yarn, and 
are fast. (Frioglaucine has been used 
in recipes Nos. 1, 5 and 31, in 1898, to 
which » direct the attention of 
dyers 


3, this issue.) 


No. 36. 


Black on Cotton Yarn. 


RECIPE 


ct Black 1718 on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 

‘epare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Direct Black 1718. 


(\. Klipstein & Co., 122 P 3 
New York. F oe 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
| lb. Sal Soda. 
Enter yarn at 
hour at that heat. 


boil, and turn one 


The above shade is a true shade of 


black dyed in one dip. Goods dyed 


with Direct Black 1718 will be left in 
a very soft condition. The 
(lye is a very concentrated one, and on 


fine and 


account of the easy method of hand- 


ling the goods, it should be of great 
help to dyers. 


(See recipe 16, January 
issue, for a slate from this dye. Re- 
cipes with the Direct Blacks of this 
house have been shown in a number 
ot our past issues.) 

LECIPE No. 37. 

Bronze Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Bronze G on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
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Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diamine Bronze G. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 183 
Frunt St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda. 

Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at ‘that heat. 

Diamine Bronze G produces a one 
dip shade on the cotton, and will save 
the dyer the bother of combining the 
different other colors to produce the 
different shades of bronzes and olives. 
Level shades are obtained from this 
dye. (Diamine Dyes have been used 
in a number of previous recipes, for 


various shades.) 


Recipe No. 38. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Logwood Liquor for Wool on 100 
pounds wool yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Logwood Liquor for Wool. 


(Stamford Mtg. Co., 133 Front 8t., 
New York.) 


2 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
2 lbs. Copperas. | 
2 lbs. Oxalie Acid. 
3 lb. Acid Violet 5 B. 

Enter yarn at 160°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn 1% hours at 
that ‘heat. 

By dyeing with the above method, 
fine brilliant shades of fast blues can 
be produced at a small cost. The 
shade of blue can be altered by add- 
ing more or less of the Logwood 
liquor. «(See recipe 12 and 27, also 44, 
this issue). 

Recipe No. 39. 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Thiocatechine on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

8 lbs. 54 oz. Thiocatechine No. 1. 
1 lb. 10% oz. Thiocatechine No. 2. 


(Svkes & Street, 8 Water St., New 
York.) 


10 lbs. Common Salt. 
10 lbs. Carbonate of Soda. 

Enter at 160°, bring up to 200°, 
while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. Rinse, and develop ina 
separate bath with 


WORLD 


5 Ibs. Sulphate of Copper. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Turn half an hour at 140°. Rinse, 
(For comments and other shades of 
brown from these dyes, see recipes 
186, in December Supplement, 5 and 
ll in January, and 28 in February. 


Recipe No. 40. 
Green on Worsted Yara 
The Amend Mordanting process on 


100 pounds worsted yarn. 


(Controlled by the Amend Process 
Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New York.) 


Prepare dye bath for mordanting 
with 
6 lbs. Acetic Acid, 30% 
Turn one-half hour at 140 Deg. 
Then add to same bath a solution of 
1 lb Chromic Acid. 

Turn one-half hour, and let tempera 
ture drop. 

Add to bath 

6 lbs. Bisulphite of Soda. 

Bring temperature up to 140 Deg., 
while turning, and turn one-half hour 
at that heat. Rinke off. 

Dye in a separate bath with 

8 Ibs. Alizarine Blue. 
5 Ibs. Extract Fustic. 

enter and dye in the regular way. 

For shades requiring one or more 
colors, the Amend Mordant Process 
will be found of great value, as it en 
ables the dyestuff to be received more 
uniformly than when the old Bichro 
mate of Potash method is used. It 
ulso produces more brilliant shades 
for raw stock, yarn or piece goods. 
The Amend Mordant leaves the fibre 
in a soft condition, and effects a sav 
ing in dyestuff and steam. 


Recipe No. 41. 
Light Biue on Worsted Vara. 
Alizarine Blue 8 A P on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Alizarine Blue S A P. 


(Farhenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Knter yarn at 140°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that ‘heat. 
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Alizarine Blue S A P, as 


above is a light dyeing, showing the 


shown 


color is strong and bright for a fast 
color. It will combine with other acid 
dyes for producing various shades of 
colors. 
RecirpE No. 42. 
Reddish Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Diazyl Brown R R on 100 pounds cot 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
54 lbs. Diazyl Brown R R. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park 
New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 
24 lbs. Soda. 


Place, 


yarn at and 
hour at that heat. 

Diazyl Frown R R 
mixed goods, and produce even dye- 
(Re 


cipes with different brands of this dye 


Enter boil, turn one 


will also dye 


ings on both kinds of material. 


have appeared in previous numbers, 


much satisfaction 
Recipe 183, 


dish brown; 189, for a reddish purple; 


and we refer with 


to the following: for a red 
these two in our last December issue; 


15, for a purplish red; 26, for a red 


dish brown.) 


Recipe No. 43. 
Blue on Mixed Cloth. 
Alizarine Blue D RR Pat. 
on 100 pounds cotton and wool 


Powder, 


mixed cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Alizarine 
Powder, Pat. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
New York.) 


50 lbs. Common Salt. 


Blue D R R 


Enter cloth at boil, run 1% hours at 
that heat, shut off steam, and run % 
hour longer. Rinse. 

Alizarine Blue D BR R is the reddest 
of the Alizarine Blues, with all the 
good properties of the (See 
recipe 181, December and re 
cipes 2 and 6, January issue.) 


others. 


issue, 


44. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Recire No. 


Logwood and Fustie on 100 * pounds 
worsted yarn. 


Mordant at boil for 14% hours with 
3 Ibs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 Ibs. Tartar. 
dye in a bath with 
12 lbs. Logwood Liquor for Wool 
14 lbs. Fustie Liquor M. 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 


yarn at 160°, 
turning, and 
heat. 


Enter boil 


hour at 


bring to 
while 
that 


turn one 

Logwood Liquor for Wool, with the 
addition of 
black 
be found an 


rustic, will produce jet 


shades. This new logwood will 


excellent extract for 


worsted and woolen piece goods, as 


well as for raw stock, on account of 


its level and uniform dyeing. (See re- 


cipe 38, this issue. Fustic Liquor M 
has been used in previous recipes, as 


in Nos. 83 and 108, in 1898.) 


Recipe No. 45. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Chromanil Brown G G on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chromanil Brown G G. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
55 Beekman St , New York.) 


25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
boil, and turn 
Rinse off and turn 
for one-half hour at boil in a separate 
bath of 
1 Ib. Bichromate of 
3 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
Rinse. 
A fine cutch brown is 
shown in this recipe, which is fast to 
washing and light, and will not bleed. 


Enter yarn at 
hour at that heat. 


one 


Potash. 


shade of 


Recipe No. 46. 
Purplish Blue on Wersted Yarn. 
Violet B on 100 
pounds worsted yarn. 


Alizarine Lanacyl 


Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Alizarine Lanacy] Violet B, 
Pat. 
Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 182 
Front 8t., New Yor- .) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetie Acid. 
Enter 140°, 
and 


yarn at 
turning, 


bring to boil 
while 


that 


turn one hour at 


heat, then add another 











5 lbs. Acetic Acid, 


turn at boil 20 minutes longer. 


tinse, 
Violet B, 
dyes a purplish shade of blue, and by 


Alizarine Lanacyl 


combining with the Lanacyl Blues, a 


variety of blue shades can be obtain 


ed, which are fast and will not rub 
off. (This dye was used in Recipe 25, 
I’ebruary issue, in combination with 


the Navy Blue 3 B brand, for a dark 
blue, to attention. 
The Alizarine Lanacyl dyes have ap- 


which we direct 


peared in previous recipes.) 


REcIPE No. 47. 


Cardinal Red on Worsted Yarn 


New Fast Red on 100 pounds wool 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
Z lbs. New Fast Red. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter cloth at 150°, bring to boil 


while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 
New Fast 
soluble in water, and is well adapted 
both and 


shade produced being fast. 


ied is a new color, very 


to dyeing silk wool, the 

The dye 
will combine with other acid dyes, as 
it works slowly on the fibre, resulting 


in level colors. 


RECIPE No. 48. 
Dark Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Benzo Dark Green B on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Benzo Dark Green B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Benzo Dark Green B being a one 


dip color, will be found to dye very 
dark shades of green in one operation, 
saving the dyer a great deal of time 
and trouble of having to combine sev- 
eral colors to produce the shade. 





—Castor oil is one of the most gen- 
erally used softeners for size. 
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New. Dyes. 





We present in the recipes for this 
month four new dyes that have not 
heretofore appeared in our issues, in 
which dyers will be more or less in- 
terested. 

Recipe No. 34 
color on cotton yarn, produced by the 
use of Old Gold 8 C, 
Stone & Ware Company, New York, 
which is particularly attractive. ‘The 


shows an old gold 


furnished by the 


comments made by our dyer will 


character of the color 


which is easily applied upon the ma 


show the 


terial. 

John J. Keller & Company, New 
York, have their Acid Violet 5 B Ex 
tra shown in recipe No. 35, for violet 
on worsted yarn. This color is per 
fectly 
level on 
ranks among the fast to fulling, light 
and acid, colors. 

In recipe No. 38 will be found an 


Log 


and dyes exceedingly 


and 


soluble, 


yarn and piece goods, 


excellent combination, in which 
wood Liquor for Wool, furnished by 
the Stamford Manufacturing Co., 
New York, is used for a medium blue 
on worsted yarn. 

The New York & Boston Dyewood 
Company, New York, have shown in 
recipe No. 45, their Chromanil Brown 
G G, fora cotton yarn. 
This dye is an article which is very 
easily used in the dye house. It is 
applied in the ordinary way for sub- 
with 
Used in con 
Potash 


brown on 


stantive dyes, either common 
salt or Glauber’s Salt. 
nection with Bichromate of 
and Blue Vitriol, as 


recipe, the color produced is very fast 


shown in the 


to washing, and exceedingly fast to 
light. 

In recipe No. 48 will be seen a dark 
green on cotton yarn, produced by the 
use of Benzo Dark Green B, furnished 
by the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Company, New York. This is a homo 
geneous dyestuff, and is 
especially adapted for the dyeing of 
cotton direct, and produces a cheap 
and full dark green, which meets all 
regards 


benzidine 


the usual requirements, as 
fastness to alkalies, acids and light. 


It is equally as suitable for the dye- 
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ing of raw cotton and 


One-half silk dyed 


yarn piece 


goods. with this 


color in a soap bath is dyed on both 
sides to the same shade. It can be 
used in combination with almost all 
of the benzidine colors furnished by 
this house. It is also adapted for 


gives good discharges 


padding, and 


with tin chrystals or zinc powder 





Apparatas for Mercerizing. 


We described and illustrated in our 


February number, a mercerizing ap 


paratus, patented in this country, 


December 27, 1898, by Henri David, a 


citizen of France, relating particu- 


larly to a device employed for pre- 


venting shrinkage, and for stretching 
woven fabrics, during the process of 
subsequent 


mereerization and pro- 


David has obtained 


31, 1899, for 


cesses, Mr. 
another patent, January 
merecerizing hanks of yarn and thread 
in a stretched condition, for the pur- 
lustrous 


pose of producing a silky or 


The operation includes treat- 
ment with the mercerizing liquid and 
a subsequent washing or treatment to 
remove or neutralize the mercerizing 
liquid, the 


the operation is complete. 


varn being stretched until 
According 
to Mr. David’s arrangement the fluids 
used in the operation pass through the 
thickness of the yarn or threads by 
aspiration. 

The 
upon pairs of 
they are stretched, and they are kept 


hanks or skeins are arranged 


rollers, between which 


means of gearing which 
The wall of 
one of the rollers is pierced, and its in- 


in motion by 
drives one of the rollers. 


terior communicates with a chamber 
or chambers in which a more or less 
complete vacuum can be produced. 
Above that roller is a system of jets 
through which the mercerizing liquid, 
and subsequently the washing or neu- 
tralizing fluid, can be supplied to the 
surface of the yarn or thread upon the 
The fluid is sucked through 
the material to be treated and then 
vacuum-chamber, 


roller 


passes to the 


whence it may be removed for re- 


use, 


As this apparatus is constructed 
on the same principles as that illus 
trated in our February issue, it will 
not be necessary, we think, to illus- 
trate the present one. 





Book on Mercerizing. 
A book has recently been published 
in the German language, on the mer- 
Paul Gardner, 


cerization of cotton, by 


at a prebable cost to American read- 


of about $3, 


which is referred to 
by our Continental exchanges as _ be- 
ing valuable as a practical work on 
We speak of it 


as of possible interest to our readers 


the subject treated. 
engaged in the mercerization of cotton 


yarn It is published at Berlin, by 


Julius Springer. The subject is treat- 
ed under the following headings: 


1.—Processes and patents concern- 


ing mercerization in general. 

Il.—Processes which differ from the 
ones from a chemical point 
WwW. 

Processes and patents in which 
mechanical improvements are record- 
ed (represented). 

1V.—Mercerizing in a stretched con- 
dition from a theoretical and practical 
point of view. 
diffi- 
admirable the 


It would seem to be a rather 


cult matter, however 
subject may be arranged and treated, 
than 
published in 


for it to contain much more 


what has already been 
the textile journals of the world, and 
to which, as our readers well know, 
much attention has been given in 
these columns. 

Under the fourth heading, rules are 
laid down for the successful carrying 
out of the necessary processes, sum- 
med up briefly as follows: 

(a) Only Egyptian cotton (known 
on the Continent as Maleko cotton or 
Jumel) or other long-stapled cotton 
will show a good silk-gloss. 

‘b) The 
when stretching is employed in com- 


treat- 


gloss is only obtained 


bination with the caustic soda 
ment. 
(c) The best gloss is obtained by 


employing means which produce the 
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greatest contraction on the one hand 
and means to counteract such con- 
traction as far as possible on the 
other. From the results of experi- 
ments the following interesting facts 
are culled: 

(1) Caustic soda below 10° B. pro- 
duces no shrinkage whatever. 

(2) The duration of the action has 
no material influence. 

(3) The most suitable strength of 
the caustic seems to be about 35° RB. 
It used stronger it does not easily 
penetrate the cotton. 

(4) The temperature of the caustic 
should not exceed 15-20° C. 

‘d) The time of immersion and the 
mechanical treatment of the cotton 
during immersion are of little impor- 
tance, 

e) The cotton must be stretched 
as far as possible during or after the 
treatment with caustic soda and must 
not contract after the caustic bas 


been washed out. 





A Theory of Dyeing. 


Although the tendency, which has 
manifested itself during the last few 
years, to explain the process of dye- 
ing more on physical than on chem 
ical grounds, has undoubtedly brought 
to light several interesting facts, a 
writer in one of our foreign exchanges 
considers that the conception of the 
dyeing process as an essentially chem 
ical phenomenon still holds good. 

The remarkable observations with 
regard to the distribution of coloring 
matter between dyebath and fibre 
might cause one to assume that cer- 
tain textile fibres, especially silk, be- 
have towards the dyebath as more or 
less incomplete solvents. Neverthe- 
less, the writer considers himself just- 
ified in pointing out that this behavior 
may be explained just as well by the 
extremely weak acid and basic char- 
acter of the silk fibre: for we possess 
numerous similar examples in the be 
havior of weak bases such as alum- 
imum hydrate, towards organic acids. 

Asa proof of the acid nature of silk, 
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says the writer; it is usually pointed 
out that these fibres are dyed an in 

tense magenta color in a_ rosaniline 
bath. In a similar way the acid char 
acter of the hydroxyl groups in cellu 

lose can be demonstrated. If car 

fully purified and dried cotton is 
treated with a colorless solution of 
rhodamine base in benzine, the fibre 
is at once dyed a fairly deep shade, 
which is moderately fast to washing 
If, in place of cotton, amorphous cel 
lulose (obtained ‘by the decomposition 
of the sulphocarbonate with sulphui 

ous acid) is employed, a deep shade is 
at once obtained with the benzine so- 
lution of rhodamine. By washing the 
cellulose with benzine and then with 
acetone, a beautifully dyed product is 
obtained which exhibits considerable 
fastness to washing. The reason why 
the amorphous vellulose acts more 
powerfully is probably due to the 
bursting of anhydridic hydroxyl 
groups in the process of its prepara 


tion. 








be 





In case the above described 
havior of cellulose towards rhodamine 
base should be due to the acid char 
acter of the hydroxyl groups, it would 
be expected that by esterification, 
products are formed which behave 
indifferently towards solutions of col 
oring matters. The highest known 
cellulose ester is the cellulose tetra 
acetate calculated on C,H,,O,. If this 
body is treated with a solution of 
rhodamine in benzine, it remains. col 
orless, even on standing for a pro 
longed period in the cold, or on heat 
ing. The acid character of the cellu 
lose hydroxyl is thus positively 
proved. 

A still more decisive proof is ob 
tained by observing the behavior of 
the partially hydrolyzed cellulose tet 
ra-acetate. By treating this substance 
with nitric acid, an acetyl group is 
split off with the regeneration of a 
hydroxy! group, in other words, a cel 
lulose tri-acetate is formed. By treat 
ing the purified triacetate with the 
rhodamine solution, it is instantly 
dyed a deep shade. The dyed product 
is very fast to washing, and the rho 
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damine base cannot be extracted from 


it by means of alcohol. 


The writer declares his intention to 
study the behavior of cellulose and of 
its tri-acetate towards solutions of the 
color bases in benzine quantitatively. 
It may be mentioned that in no case 


was the base completely taken up 


from the benzine solution. This is the 


point which the upholders of the me 


chanical theory regard as conclusive, 
but, in the writer's opinion, incorrect 


ly Between the conditions of equi 


librium which have been observed in 


the formation of esters on the one 


hand and in the above-named and 


other dyeing processes on the other, 


there is in principle no difference. 


That the distribution of coloring mat 


ter between solvent and fibre should 


alter according to the mature of the 


solvent could scarcely be otherwise 


expected, if we consider that the ex 


traction of equal quantities of color 


from solutions of equal strength in 


different solvents requires very dif 
ferent amounts of energy, opposed to 
which the heat of combination of the 
cellulose with the coloring matter, 
molecule for molecule, remains a con 


stant, 


Application on the Mangle or Buffing 
Machine. 


This method of application is used 


for pale shades, the pieces being pass 
ed through the solution of coloring 
matter, with the necessary assistant, 
in the open width. The liquor in the 
box is usually kept hot and the pieces, 
after passing through the liquor, have 
the excess of the latter squeezed out 
of them by passing them between the 
squeezing rollers placed over the box, 
the expelled liquor flowing back again 
into the liquor tank. As copper or 
brass has an injuvious effect upon the 
shade of some of these colors, e. g., 
both the 


squeezing rollers should be of 


chrysamine, bowls of the 
syca 
more, and be kept in good condition, 
because upon the even squeezing out 
of the superfluous liquor depends, to 
a considerable extent, the evenness of 
Cases, 


the resulting shade. In most 


the bulk of the liquor in the box 


should be kept up by the occasional 


addition of liquor of a rather more 
concentrated nature than is contained 
in the box, as the pieces usually ex 
tract more of the dye from the liquor 
than corresponds to the quantity or 
bulk of 


draw 


the liquor which they with 


from it. The pieces are, imme- 


diately after leaving the squeezing 
rollers, passed over drying tins, and, 
when dried, are ready for finishing, 
the small quantity of soaps, salts, ete., 
contained in the goods being far too 
small to make it worth while washing 
them. 

This padding, or tinting, is always 
done after the goods have been clear 
chemicing, 


ed in the white parts by 


and when used in the dye 


stuff, the 


soap is 
presence of the lime salts 
contained in the cloth, derived from 
the chemic liquor, gradually accumu 
forming in 
float 


lates in the liquor box, 


soluble lime soaps, which upon 


the surface of the liquor, and carry 


with them a large proportion of the 


coloring matter, which, being with 


drawn. from the liquor, gradually 


causes the shade to become paler. In 


practice this may be obviated by the 


use of hypochlorite of soda for chem 


icing, in place of the lime salt, or by 


replacing the soap, if possible, with 


phosphate of soda. If it is absolutely 


necessary to use soap as the assistant 


along with the dye, and no departure 


from the ordinary process of chemic- 


permissible, then shorter 


ing is 


cloth should be passed 


batches of 
through smaller quantities of liquor, 
and the latter renewed for each batch. 


(Cc. F. S. Rothwell.) 





Sulphate of Soda, or Glhauber's 


Salt, is prepared from the ordinary 


salt cake or sulphate of soda made 
by the Leblane process in alkali man 
ufacture. The iron and the insoluble 
impurities are precipitated out; the 
clear liquor is run into settling pans 
and then into crystallizing cones. It 
contains a large amount of water 
when ‘in the crystalline state, and is 


often moist with the mother-liquors 



























































Cutch Browns. 





Although the colors obtained from 
ecatechu are produced by oxidation, 
the processes of application differ 
from those used for aniline black. 
Catechu is used in printing for the 
production of brown shades, but it is 
much less used now than was for 
merly the case. Catechu, or cutch, 
occurs in commerce in the form of 
large dark brown cubes, which are 
with difficulty soluble in boiling 
water, a large portion separating out 
on cooling, producing a turbid liquid. 
The presence of a small quantity of 
acetic acid, caustic, or carbonated 
alkali greatly increases the solubility 
in the liquid, and a stock solution of 
catechu, prepared with one of these 
additions, is stored for preparing 
printing colors. Generally two stock 
liquors are kept—one prepared with 
acetic acid and water, and the other 
containing an alkali, each being used 
for colors treated in different ways 
after printing. As ammonium chlo 
ride (sal ammoniac) is generally used 
in the colors made with the acetic 
acid solution, this chemical is often 
added to the stock solution of cate- 
chu, but it may be added to the print- 


ing color, if desired. 





Alizarine on Chrome Mordants. 


The shade given by alizarine upon a 
chrome mordant in printing is a dull 
claret, which, in practice, is usually 
toned by the addition of other dye- 
stuffs to the dye-beck. Pieces mor- 
danted with chrome have by no 
means the same affinity for coloring 
matters as is possessed by either iron 
or alumina-mordanted cloths; hence 
the dyeing is conducted at a compara- 
tively high temperature, as high, in 
fact, as can be used without soiling 
the cloth to such an extent that the 
unprinted parts will resist clearing. 
The dye-beck is, also, never so com- 
pletely exhausted as in the case of 
alumina mordants; this makes it 
necessary to employ in printing cloth, 
a large quantity of coloring matter 
per inch to obtain a comparatively 
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pale shade; fer this reason, chrom: 
mordants are rarely used for any 
thing but medium and pale shades in 
dyeing. The concentration of the dy: 
liquor has also considerable influenc 
upon the depth of shade produced 
hence the lyeing should be conducted 
in cased pans to prevent the dilution 
of the liquor by condensed steam 
The dyeing is generally commenced 
cold, the temperature raised during 
half an hour to 200° F., and the dys 
ing continued at this temperature fo 
fifteen to thirty minutes. After dy: 


ing, the pieces should be washed 
through hot water to remove the ex 
cess of dyestuffs as completely as 


possible, and then soaped is usual. 
The dyeing of the various batches 
should be conducted as nearly as pos 
sible under the saTme conditions with 
regard to the amount of water in the 
beck, and to the temperature, othe 
wise there will be considerable diffi 
culty in obtaining regular shades, 


Chroming Wool. 


A French patent has been taken out 
for a process of increasing the power 
of wool to take up chrome by previ 
ously impregnating it with the hy 
drate, carbonate, or tannate of an al 
kaline earth. 100 Ibs. of cotton are 
impregnated with limewater, washed, 
and then boiled for two hours in a so 
lution of 12 lbs. fluoride of chrome 
The limed wool may be exposed to the 
air before boiling with the fluoride to 
convert the lime into carbonate. An 
other way is to treat the 100 Ibs. of 
wool with 10 Ibs. of tannin or the 
equivalent amount of sumach, then 
treat with lime, and finally boil the 
wool now containing tannate of lime 
with fluoride of chrome. The ease 
with which the chromium is taken up 
after the preliminary treatment is 
shown by the fact that 40 gm. of loose 
wool will exhaust a bath of 750 c. 
of water containing 2.5 gm. of chrom- 
ium fluoride. 


—The ordinary cotton fibre under a 
microscope reveals itself as an irreg- 
ular, flat, but twisted ribbon. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 

rtinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 

EXTILE WORLD. uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management the 
markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. E 


, , 
Mercerized Yarn Wanted. is a deadly poison, and great care would 
enema have to be exercised in keeping it 
Editor Textile World: iway from persons. ’ > second is 
Will you oblige me by giving me the equally as good, and preferable, as not 
ecdres ‘ 3¢ > t} t cam @ 
iddre s of ymme one tha makes 2/40 being a poison Only a small quantity 
inercerized cotton yarn? ; . : 
‘i. of elther would have to be used. which 
—_———_. would have to be determined experimen- 
We would suggest that our correspond tally 
ent refer to our advertising columns, 
Yarn Department, where he will find a Trouble with a Dynamo 
number that can no doubt furnish him 
with ‘the quality of yarn called for. Editor Textile World 
—— —_— We are troubled by sparking of the 
brushes on our dynamo. It is a 
I ayn ° s an Edison 
Textile Schools. machine, 125 volts. We fix and set the 
brushes, and smooth up the commutator, 
Editor Textile World: ind it will rum very well for three or 
, : four days and t ark ¢ . , 
Can you give me the names of the es- it will Bees Five spark . all, and hen 
, . l a ence ag F té us 
tablished textile schools in this cowntry alias: eal © ton 3 oh in you t uu 
the S¢ ” i¢ > ti , ¢ ie 
I should be glad to have the principal's manner and ~ ser une ac ~y in this 
f 1¢ f 4 sugges re < for he 
iddress, if possible. me? & romeay tor Un 
- . same 
New Hampshire. ads 


\W eit ‘ S resses s fol- - 
We ive ou a list of addre . as fol Mhe ure i number ofl 


g 
lows: E. W. France, Director, Philadel- would produce the result 

phia Textile School, Broad and Pine Sts., our orrespondentt, and the re 
Philadelphia; William W. Crosby, Prin- could not be ascertained only by ex- 
cipal, Lowell Textile School, Lowell, ert familiar with such a mas hine The 
Mass.: C. P. Brooks, Managing Director, nly thing he can do to s ire 

New Bedford Textile School, New Bed- expert, who undoubte¢ 
ford, Mass.; C. P. Brooks, Director I < in the place where his n 
American Correspondence School of Tex 

tiles, New Bedford, Mass.; Textile De 


vartment "le so ‘Yollege, Cle son Col = , 
partment, Clemson ¢ l ( m i Turkey Red Yarn Wanted. 


lege Post-office, N. C.; Lowell School of 
Design, Massachusetts Institute of ‘tech Editor Textile World 
er: Sa Soe Will you kindly give us ‘the nam: 
am importer of Turkey red yarn? 
; Ill. M. C. A 
Stamping Mixture. 


We have answered our correspondent 


Editor Textile World by mail, furnishing the desired 
Can you give me a recipe for a stamp- tion. 


ing mixture omposed of some kind of 
«lue and corn starch? We now use sim- 
ply ultramarine blue and gum arabi n Colored Cotton. 
stamping our goods, and we underst ind 
that some mills use starch, 80 as ) Editor Textile World 
make their blue go further We have : 
tried to mix starch with ours, but it de al ( sive 
com poses if illowed to stand raw 
and gives off a very unpleasant odor 
We presume some preservative could be 
used in it, but it would have to be some 
thing that would not injure woolen 
or rubber aprons tha we Ir 
stamper. ! 
a. or. : rang fre nt er tT ine ind 


i i 
iwhil 


2 ts will 

If our correspondent desires to ust bu y : dec hich will 
starch in his mixture, for his purpose it . cents fe trong carmine. 
we would suggest some antiseptic, and 19 « or a dark green. These prices 
would recommend either corrosive sub- ire for cotton with inch to 1% inches 


limate or hyposulphite of soda Che first 
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Remnants Wanted. 


Editor Textile World 


mills about 


woolen l 
ind have 


reester, et 
many mill ends, remnants 
I would like to know it I 
. Italian amd sateen 
ime way, with ad- 
ern mills? 


cotton 
n the s 


Kk. 
our correspondent 


which he has 


hat 
pursued, of 


ind 


ting different 
A 


con- 


iscertaining for himself. 
irefully 


aid him in his 


textile directory, 


business. 


Machinery for Horse Blankets. 


World 
in your Fe 
ymmunication from 


T not 


umber a 
asking 
hing machine 

re s a machine 
it Waite Felt- 

rank] Mass., 

Hook Woolen Mill, 
t whether per- 

& them, or 
writing to 
hine Co., 
McTag- 
tink our 
of the 


Ss 
ht 


1¢ 
| n 
s mill Fr 
Sandy 


n 


= 


sponde 


or 


rmat 
ichus 


ior 


a. % 


formation 

of the 

uni- 

irmy? r to be 


grade 


The 
of 


Lppe 


duck 


by our 
known 
made 
ipal 


fin- 


rin 
the 


which is kept as 


possible, and we are not 


give out informatii 
No doubt 


well knowr 


yn 


con- 


+} _— 
11s ime 


before 


pm imong 


Printing Horse Blankets. 


Editor Textile World 


parties 
ob lots? 
G. 


B. 


should 


espondent 


be 
the n 


forward to 
»f who 
ipable and willing to undertake this 


our 


umes parties 


Felt Cloth Wanted. 


Editor Textile World 
We ar 

used for 

know of 
Kansas. 


interested 
game boards, 
whom we « 


of fel 
like 


in a class 
and would 
an obtain it. 


F. 


We 
parties 


have written, 


who < 


giving the names of 
furnish the cloth d 


an 
ired. 


Addresses of Knitting Machine Build- 
ers Wanted. 


Editor Textile 
I am int: 
. knitting 


World 
+ ad 
mill, 
me 
the 


res in the constructior 
and would like 
you advise where I can 
names of leading makers 
ting machinery in this country. 
se & 


to hay 
secure re 


of knit 
G. M 


his 
nm 


inquiry 


Books on Wool Wanted. 


Editor Textile World 
Will kindly re 
st of books treat 
wool, their 
grown ind the 
ling to we what 
rether best for 
of kr ed underwear and 
flannels, meltons, etc. I 
a book showing the relative size 
of cotton, wool, worsted and silk y 
Quebec. CC. Hi. 


you ymmend 
on different 
where the 
particulars per 
of wool 
manufacture 
cloth, tweed 
would also lik 


to 
i ing 
names 
all 
1 , 
01 classé 


the 


s 
ri 


P. 
Our corre will be 
books, 
that he 
it all. 
securing 
United 
consulting 


spondent 
of 

th formation 

No book 


has library fac 


obliged 
ure a number 
the in 
one contains 


ilities for tl 
St 
the 


direct 


v 
lowing publicattions of the t 


ites 


we would suggest his m, 
lin¢ 
influen 


pos 


information in 


If he 


ishington, 


taining 
his inquir 
W 


ire 
it 


has an 
it is 
these books, through 
m, fre 
Annual 


of 


of 
Reports 
Agriculture, 1862 “Wool 
Dr. Wm. McMuttrie, pub 
Department of Agricultur 


1887 


of ithe Depart 
nt 
by 

the 
ington, 
rddition 
foll 


him, at 


to these, 
g books, 
the 
ind Worsted 
$2; Woolen 
Vickerman, $1.75; 
by Henry 8 
Worsted 
Be 
Designers 
Spitzle, $3; 
by Dr. F. H. 
Youatt, $2.50; 
Carded 


we would suggest 
which we c 
affixed: 
Ww. 
Spinning 
The Domestic Sheep 
$2.50; Woolen and 
Manufacture, by tobert 
Manual for Manager 
Weavers, by Alfred 
of the Wool Fibre 
sowmam, $5; Sheep, by Wm 
Manufacture of Worsted 
Yarns, Charles Leroux 


win an obtalir 
for prices 


Spinning 
B. M« 


Charles 


Woolen by Ss. 


[L.aren, by 
tewart, 
Cloth 
Lumont $2 
and 
Structure 


and by 
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th: Woolen 
Hand 


Worsted 


Joshua Cl 


Manufacturers’ 
$1.50. 


and 


Book, by ipham 


Cotten Picker Wanted. 


Editor Textile World 
Will you kindly give 
come firm making 
want a machine th 
papers and 
sample < 
they can 
is always 

weeping 

poor 

through 


cottor 


mail 
who < 


y mach 


Can Anyone Help Him? 


Editor Textile World 


n making 


ire 


( 


ind 
bianke 
inderstan¢ 
ink tha 
which we 
You unders 


Information Wanted About Several 
Things. 

Editor Textile World 
give me informatior 
j nquiries Where cal! 
I purchase C. P. Alizarine Oil? What 
is it used for? Price of the same per 
pound? How is it made? 

From whom can I buy mercerized cot- 
ton in small quantities, cream, r d, blue, 
and yellow shades, also pure white? 


Can you concer! 
no he 


ne ve following 


‘an I get different kind 


in small quanti 


or Oleine 

chemical pure 

o signific 
nea concer?! 
ed ‘‘Manual 

tawson & Los 


her 


Climax Spool Cotton. 


e World 


Ef 

IT have 
shunt wound, 
c p. arc 


cent Please 


imps 


in laying 


lamps we presume 
o use the enclosed 


from ” to 


The 


130 hours 


trimming connect of 
lamps ar made in the 

across the volt mains 
of an ordinary incan 


resistance is enclosed 


lamp, and a wire is led from 


} 


ing post on the lamp to each main 

current is turned on for one 
then shut off which carbon 
retains its redness the longer tims If it 
and 
right. If the holds red 
than the upper the lamp 


when the 
minute and 
is the 


upper, then this is positive 


lower carbon 
longer 
to be down and 


burning upside 


wires should be changed in the binding 
posts. 


Full 
pany each lamp when shipped. 


directions for operating accom- 
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Locating a Radiator. 


Editor Textile World: 

I want to heat a room with a steam 
radiator. One side of room is exposed 
to cold, with cold air blowing in through 
a door and a window; the other is fairly 
warm, with no draft. Where would be 
the proper place to locate this radiator? 

Chicago, Ill , ie 3 


Usually the most effective place for a 
radiator is along an outside wall beneath 
and window was 
remain seem 


a window, unless the 
obliged to 
from the conditions 


could be obtained by 


would 
that the 
following 


open, it 

given best 
results 
this plan. 





Wrought Iron Lug Straps. 


Editor Textile World 

1 notice in your F¢ 
inquirer, signing himself C. B. &., 
to know where wrought iron lug straps 
ean be secured. I know of no one who 
has any right to make such straps ex- 
cept myself, as I hold two patents on 
ich a device for tthe United States and 
Canada I took out patents some 
four years ago them on 50 looms 
in the mill where was employed. They 
worked all right, but I had no money 
then, nor have I now, to manufacture 
trade The mill where I 
Charles 
Sons, Hinsdale, N. H I 
them much better than 
durability i 


Mass D. 8 


that an 
wishes 


bruary 


Issue 


these 


m for tne 


st used them was ‘that run by 
J. Amidon & 


‘ ynsidered 
ither in 
Gilbertvill Knight 

Waterville, Main writes 
furnish information concern- 


straps 


Literature on Flax Spinning. 


Editor Textile World 

I am seeking books and information on 
the preparing, spinning and weaving of 
flax ‘ibre, and I would thank yon if vou 
would give me the titles of books upon 
this subjec¢ or where I can obtain the 


necessary information 
Penn W. F. 


books on this subiect are the 
Mar- 
Flax, 
Sharp, 
edition 


The best 
following: Flax Spinning, by L. C 
shall, published in England, in 1855; 
Jute and 
published in 
out. We 


Tow Spinning, by Peter 
Scotland. fecent 
consulting ‘the 
pages of the Irish Bel- 
fast, Ireland; also the Textile Manufac- 
turer. published in Manchester, England. 
This latter journal published in 1893 an 
Bleaching, Dyeing 
and in 189% and 
tow 


would suggest 
Textile Journal, 


excellent article on 
Finishing of Linen, 
articles on flax and 
valuable 


and 
1897 a series of 
1898, it 


spinning. In started a 


which is now being continued, on 


series, 


Linen Manufacture. 


New Publications. 


The Bayeux Tapestry, by 
Fowke. Tondon: George 

Sons; and New York: Macmillan C 
Price $3.50. 139 pages. 79 plates. This ji 

history and description of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, which was published by the 
author in the form of comments, nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, which wer 

lopted as authority by French writers 
on art, relating ito such kind of work 
This volume is confined to a history of 
the tapestry and to an explanation of the 
incidents which it depicts, so that it may 
be presented in an accessible form. The 
preparing of the plates has beene taker 
from a method of photographic repro 
duction, which has been recently invent- 
ed, which avoids the employment of 
*“*‘mesh such as is usually seen in half 
tone productions. As a partial list of 
plates, the following may be mentioned 
Harold Crossing the Sea; Guy Siezes 
Harold; Siege of Digan; William at Bay- 
eux; Death of King Edward; Building 
the Ships; The Knights at Hastings; A 
Battle Scene; The Death of Harold; et 


im and Electric Hoisting Engines 
This is the title of catalogue 9902 of 
Hunt Company, 45 Broadway 
handsomely gotten up, illustrated, 
28 pages. This catalogue contains mat- 
ter of much scientific interest, as well as 
practical, and those at all interested in 
this subject would do well to write for a 
copy. The engines described in this cat- 
ilogue are unusually massive in con 
struction, and especially designed for 
heavy duty and continuous service. 


Cotton Plant. By F. 

Wilkinson. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co 8 vo 187 pages. Price 40 cents 
This belongs to the library of useful 
published by D. Appleton & Co 
[The monograph is written by the direc- 
tor of the Textile ind Engineering 
School, Bolton, and co-author of “Ele 
ments of Cotton Spinning,’’ It consists 
collection of facts found in different 
limited 


“he Story of the 


stories 


ola 
publications, and 
Originality, but presented in an attract- 
ive form, that is both pleasing and in- 
structive. It takes up the origin, growth 
and description of the principal culti- 
vated species of cotton its cultivation 
in different counttries, and its history 
from the plantation to the manufactured 
product, 


possesses but 


Sets with 
Upright 


The Sturtevant Generator 
Automatic, Horizontal and 
Engines. This is the title of the second 
edition of Bulletin G, issued by the B. F 
Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., and 
refers to electric generators with engines 
attached, fully illustrated and described, 
covering such engines as the automati 
horizontal centre-crank and direct con 
nected four and _ six-pole generators 
double upright engines and direct con 
rected four-pole generators; automati 
single upright engines and direct con- 
nected four and eight-pole generators. 


The Vortex Humidifier. This is the 

title of a trade catalogue of 40 pages 
giving a description of the Vortex Hu- 
midifier, which is well known among 
manufacturers, made by the Aerophor 
Co., of which Frank B. Comins is vice- 
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president and general manager, with of- 
e at 45 Milk Street, Boston. This hu- 
midifier is for the moistening of ithe air 
nd maintaining a proper conditionin the 
irious departments of textile and other 
ndustrial works. This humidifier is to 
be found in such mills as the Amory, 
Manchester, N. H.; Atlantic Mills, Prov- 
dence, R. I.; Berkshire Mills, Adams 
Mass.; Bourne Mills, Fall River, Mass.; 
Columbia Duck Mills, Columbia, 8. C.; 
Dwight Manufacturing Co Alabama 
City, Ala.; Laurens Cotton Mills, Laur- 
ns, S. C.; Louise Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Pemberton Company Lawrence, Mass 
‘he advantages of humidity in textile 
ire various, as the elimination of 
oublesome electricity the making of 
ter yarn, increased production, ete. 


Diamine Catechine G and B This is 
the title of a bulletin, with color 
mples, issued by William J. Matheson 
& Co., New York, which we would sug- 
est dyers writing fer. 


teview, for February, 1899 New 
Haven, Conn.: Tuttle Morehous 
Taylor. This is a quarterly journal 


" scientific discussion of economic 


litical and social questions, ind tl 
February issue has just appeared off the 
press This publication is issued under 
he auspices of a number he profess 
rs of Yale University principal ar- 
ticles appearing in this number are the 
ollowing: The Socialistic Municipalities 

Northern Francé Dynamic Standard 
of Wages; Value and Its Measurement; 
Tr Coin Shilling of Mas husetts Bay; 
Workmen's Compensation Acts; Den- 
mark and Its Aged Po 


Popular Science Monthly New York: 
I), Appleton & Company. $5 per 
The March number of this popular 
razine will contain many interesting 
icles like the following: An impor- 
iscussion of the problems of poli- 
by Franklin Smith, will appear 
ler the title of Politics as a Form of 
‘ivil War. An instructiv as well as an 
umusing account of a curious pet i 
scorpion, will be given by Prof. Robin 
Di Prof. Ripley continues his articles 
! he races, and Dr. Collier continues 
is serfes on The Social Evolution of the 
‘olony A very timely article appears 
The Recent Marvelous Increase in the 
mduction of Gold. 


Dockham’'s Directory { have re- 

ceived Dockham’'s Textile Directory 

for 1899. This is the thirty-third year and 
eventeenth edition of this well-known 
publication, and well maintains the rep- 
utation it has earned. Dockham’'s Direc- 
torv is too well known in the trade to 
need any extended comment, for every- 
one in the trade knows it and what it 
contains, and this edition shows that the 
same care and success has attended its 
compilation as in previous years. Pub- 
lished and received from C. A. Dockham 
& Co., 131 Devonshire Street, soston, 


Muss. Price, $6.00. 


Industrial News. 


The services of a first-class chemist 
are becoming more and more recognized 
as an econcmical necessity, especially in 
large manufacturing establishments, 
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this company revolving flat cards or- pecial attention is given to the knit 
dered some time ago. The Sanford soods department, where all kinds of 
Spinning Co., Fall River, Mass., have hosiery, stocKinets and sweaters are 
placed with this company their order for handled skilfully. The Merchants Dye 
roving frames. ing Company solicits correspondence 
ind would be pleased to furnish all the 
The American Cotton Yarn Exchange information that may be required by par- 
in Boston, of which Arnold B. Sanford ties who are interested in such work 
is president and general manager, will Their offices are 379-81 Sedgwick Street 
open a Philadelphia office on March 1, und works at 524-528 North Market S 
in charge of M. C. Hall, Easton, Pa. Mr. Chicago. 
Hall was formerly manager of the 
Wakefield Hosiery Co., Germantown, ’ ‘ 
knows the requirements of the Underwear Laces, 


treet 





The firm of John Cathcart & Co 11 
The American Correspondence School [Franklin Street, New York, makes 
ae specialty of underwear laces in silk, cot- 
of Textiles. ton and mercerized cotton, and ars 
— ways glad to submit samples of t 
Obtaining a textile school education goods, and quote prices. They will du 
seems to be popular if we are to judge plicate any sample sent them. Havir 
from the way in which the American recently trebled their capacity for tur: 
Correspondence School of Textiles of ing out work, they are now in a position 
New Bedford is growing. Director to give prompt attention and shipment 
Brooks has recently engaged two addi- all orders 
tional instructors besides the staff that 
he already had Many of the students 
ire from the higher branches of mill Doners of Machinery te the New Bed- 
life, such as superintendents, overseers, ford Textile School. 
ind even treasurers of corporations who 
feel that they still have something ‘to 
learn and do not know it all, but the The machinery used for equipping 
majority of the students are those who the New Bedford Textile School will b 
aspil to such positions. Anyone inter- for cotton manufacturing. Machine 
ested should write for a copy of the sec- shops have donated machinery as fol- 
ond edition of the new catalogue of in- lows: 
formation to Professor C. P. Brooks, The A. T. Atherton Machine Co. of 
New Bedford, Mass. Pawtucket, a combination feeder and 
breaker; the Howard & Bullough Ameri- 
can Machine Co., a finisher lapper, a 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange. card, a drawing frame, a second inter- 
mediate frame and a spinning frame; the 
Mason Machine Works of Taunton, a 
The success which has attended the card, a mule and two looms; Draper Co 
American Spinners’ Cottom Yarn Ex- a loom, warper, twister and spooler; the 
change, under the management of Mr. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, a 
Arnold B. Sanford, has led to its as- slubber; !the Providence Machine Co., a 
suming more permanent form through first intermediate; the Whitin Machine 
the incorporation of the business as the Co,., a spinning frame, a reel and a loom; 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, which the Saco and Pettee Machine shops, a 
will succeed to and assume all the busi- card and a drawing frame; William 
ts and obligations of the for- Firth of Boston, a comb and lap machine 
mer concern on March 1, 1899. The new T. C. Entwistle of Lowell, a warper; the 
corporation will be under the same man- Universal Winding Co., two winding 
agement and control as before, Mr. San- machines; and looms will be given by the 
ford being president and general mana- Crompton & Knowles Loom Works and 
ger. In the announcement of the new a jack frame by Stoddard, Haserick Rich- 
corporation, it is stated that the origi- ‘ 3 Co The American Drosophore Co 
il plan, outlined in the prospectus of of Boston will give a complete humidi- 
July, 1897, of bringing producer and con- fying ipparatus, while several firms 
sumer of yarns together direct through have intimated their intention to supply 
the agency of this exchange, has suc- some of the sundries necessary for the 
ceeded beyond its most sanguine expec- installation of the above machines ) 
tations, and that the new organization cluding the Metallic Drawing Roll Co 
for the purpose of enabling it to han- the Draper Co., 8. ¢ Lowe, the Woon- 





ness intere 


dle more readily its increased business. secket Shuttle Co., the Excelsior Loom 
Reed Works, the Union Belting Co. and 
several others. 








Merchants Dyeing Company. 


c Alexander Bros. 
Attention is called ito the advertise- 
ment, on another page, of this large dye- 
ng and finishing establishment. jeing Alexander Bros., 410-412 No. 3d Street 
centrally located in Chicago, it is in a Philadelphia, manufacturers of belting 
position to handle advantageously the eof all kinds, report a very large increase 
work of the Central and Western mills, of orders since January Ist. They have 
imong whom it has a large clientage. ready for shipment two large 54-inch, 
The scope cf its work is very wide, cov- 3-ply belts, one going to the Camden 
ering cotton skein yarns, carpet warp, Lighting and Heating Co., Stockton, N. 
wool and worsted dress goods, woolen J., and the other to Dill & Collins of 
ind mixed cassimeres, cloakings, car- Philadeiphia. They are each 120 feet in 
iage cloths, broad silks, ribbons, and es- length and weigh almost a ton. 
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Cotton. rgia, Newnam 


New Mlills. 


*Alabama, Huntsvil T Merrimac 
Manufacturing ‘ompal f Lowell 
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*Georgia, Macon 2} Willingham 
informs us that the 1 cotton mill 
Which he is about to ers t this place 
will be known as th ‘illingham Cotton 
Mills. It will be ere« iS SOON as pos- 
sible, and will operate 5,000 spindles. Cot- * st., Woorce 
ton yarn will be manufactured. A com- l ’ 
pany has been organized with a capital Production is to he¢ 
of $100,000. C. B. Willingham is president March . A 60 h. p. eng 
and B. E, Willingham is treasurer. They purchased Peter Wood is 
lesire to receive estimates on all equip- this company ind he 
ment and machinery necessary for their Stating th ill 
purposes ordered 


lidl 


iS reported 


machinery has 
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*North Carolina, Lincolnton. The 
Indian Creek Mills, which have been 
building for over a year are now on «he 
road to vompletion, and the machinery 
will soon be installed. A 2,000 spindle 
equipment has been ordered, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be installed in about 
two months. W. A. Mauney and S. A. 
Mauney, together with C. E. Neisler, all 
of the King’s Mountain Manufacturing 
Company, are associated with the Ruda- 
sill Brothers in this project. 


North Carolina, Lincolnton. A. M. 
Price of the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., has purchased a factory building 
here, which, it is said, he will utilize for 
the production of cotton goods, A large 
addition will be built to the present mill, 
and a quantity of cotton machinery in- 
stalled. 


Hull 


sash 


North Carolina, Shelby. L. M. 
is interested in the erection of a 
cord factory at this place, and wishes to 
receive prices on machinery. 


*North Carolina, Weldon. The con- 
tract has been awarded for the building 
of the new cotton mill to Emry & Dris- 
coll This is the company which we re- 
ported in our issue of January 20 would 
be started here, to be known as the Wel- 
don Cotton Mfg. Co. They will manu- 
facture hosiery and shirts and later will 
install spinning machinery. A. Smith 
formerly of Scotland Neck, is interested. 


*South Carolina, Abbeville. The con- 
tract for the addition to the Abbeville 
Cotton Mill has been awarded to Capt. 
Cagle, who expects to have the building 
ready for occupation within three 
months Within this new building will 
be installed the 350 looms which we re- 
ported recently would be added to the 
company’s plant. 


*South Carolina, Bennettsville. The 
projectors of the cotton mill at this place 
have seemingly met with success in their 
efforts, as almost the entire number ‘ 
shares have been subscribed for. The 
directors intend to apply for a charter 
immediately, and begin the erection of 
the plant with the hopes of completing it 
in time for the next crop of cotton, It is 
said that it will be devoted to spinning, 
and will not install any looms. At a re- 
cent meeting, the following directors 
were elected: D. D. McColl, H. L. 
McColl, C. 8S. MeColl, H. W. Carroll, P. 
L. Breedon, T W Bouchier, C. M. 
Weatherly, T. B. Gibson and Chas. Ice- 
man of M+Coll 


*South Carolina, Lando. Good prog- 
ress has been made on the new buildings 
for the Manetta Mills. The walls are up 
and the mill is nearly ready for machin- 
ery. These mills were burned last year 
and are now being rebuilt. We gave a 
full report of this work in our issue of 
November 4, 1898, 

*South Carolina, Mocksville. The 
deeds for the new Shoals Cotton Mills 
have been recorded here by B. Frank 
Mebane. It is understood that the com- 
pany intend to manufacture their own 
brick on the premises to build their new 
mill. 


*South Carolina, Ware Shoals. 
Joseph N. Johnson, of Spartanburg, who 
recently stated that a cotton mill was to 
be built on his property her now men- 
tions N. BR. Dial, of Laurens, S. C., as at 
the head of this enterprise. 


*Tennessee, Jackson. In reference t¢ 
our report of January 27 in regard to the 
cotton mill which the Young Men's 
League of this city are endeavoring to 
locate in this town, J. D. Newton, the 
chairman of the committee, informs us 
that they hope to erect a mill in the fal 
of this year, to operaite about 10,000 spin- 
dles, with a capital of $250,000. We shall! 
be able to give further information con 
cerning ‘this matter at a later date, 


*Texas, Barker. F. W. Smith, presi- 
dent of the new Meadow Brook Cotton 
Mills Co., informs us that they hope to 
start production on or about Sept. 1, 
this vear. They will manufacture sheet- 
ings, seamless bags, candle wick, twines 
batting and mat yarn. The plant will 
19,600 spindles, 247 looms, lll 
steam power; dye 


consist of 
sets of cotton cards: 


house. 


*Texas, Dallas. It has been decided 
by the projectors of the cotton mill at 
this place that the name of the mill shall 
be the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Cotton 
Mill No. 1. Capital, $120,000. It is ex- 
pected that the citizens of Dallas and 
surrounding country will subscribe $90,000 
of the capital stock. We mentioned this 
company when it was first projected, in 
our issue of November 25, 1898. The com- 
mittee having the matter in hand is as 
follows: James M. Cochran, chairman; 
H. O. Samuels, Thomas Field, 0. P 
Scott, M. H. Mahana and J. F. Zang 


Ealargements and Improvements. 
Connecticut, Jewett City. We are in- 
formed that the W. A. Slater Cotton 
Mills at this place are about to discon- 
tinue the manufacture of cloth, and that 
the plant will be remodeled and refitted 
for the manufacture of fine combed 
yarn. This mill operates 19,000 spindles. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Miils are about to engage 400 op- 
eratives in addition to their present force 
of 8 hamis. They will erect 100 cot- 
tages for the accommodation of these 
employees. 


*Georgia, Griffin. The Griffin Manu- 
facturing Company inform us that they 
expect to start work on the foundation 
of their addition about April 1, 1899. 
They will manufacture cottonades, 
cheviot, tickings, domets and other col- 
ored goods. This addition will cost in 
the meighhborhood of $100,000, and 6000 
spindles, 200 looms and 18 sets of cotton 
cards will be purchased, bringing their 
total number of spindles to 16,000, 600 
looms and 76 sets. They will employ 200 
additional hands. The additions will be 
made by the present company, and their 
capital will be increased as required. 


*Georgia, La Grange. Fuller particu- 
lars are to hand regarding the additions 
and improvements to be made to the 
plant of the La Grange Mills. An addi 
tion, 167 by 80 feet, two and three stories 
high. will be built to the present build- 
ing, in which machinery will be installed, 
increasing the capacity about 100 per 
cent. Plans and estimates are now heing 
prepared, and the work will be rushed to 
completion as rapidly as possible. 


Georgia, Waynmanville. The Wayn- 
man Cottin mills will add new spinning 
machinery and cone winders, and here- 
after their entire product will be varn, 
instead of sheetings. They have 76 
looms. 


Massachusetts, Chicopee. The Olms- 
ted & Tuttle Co. are erecting some new 














ijdings for the manufacture of quilts 
nd puffs, mattresses, hammocks, horse 
nkets, dved and carded cottons and 
s\ddies, etc, thereby utilizing part of 
product which they have hitherto 
ld. We are also informed that this 
ymmpany will build and equip in the 
pring a new steam plant of 300 h. p., to 
used in addition to the present steam 
ant. The capital stock of the company 
will be increased to $350,000. F. E. Tuttle 
president and treasurer. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The ad- 
tion to the Hargraves Mills,to be known 

mill No. 3, to be built at this place, 
will be about 147 feet long by : 
wide, three stories high It is said that 
i large addition to the spinning and 
irding machinery will also be made. 
The picker house in the new mill will be 
aised two stories. Contracts for the 
construction of this new mill have been 
iwarded to Beattie & Wilcox. 








Massachusetts, Fall River. The San- 
rd Spinning Co. are about to erect a 
small addition to their building at i 


cost of about $10,000 for the purpose of 
iccommodating some cone winders. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Merri- 
16,000 ring 
spindles in place of the mule spinning 
machinery, which has been destroyed. 


mac Co. is about to substi 





*Massachusetts, Saundersville The 
ontract for the addition to the Saunders 
Cotton Mill has been awarded to Smith 
& Co. of Pawtucket The addition will 
consist of a two-story brick building, 70 
by 60 feet. The first floor will be used as 

machine shop, and on the second floor 
iS new weaving looms will be installed 
What is now the machine shop will be 
converted into an addition to the card 
ing room. 


*Massachusetts, Walpole. The Lewis 
Batting Company whose building was 
burned January 27, with a total loss, are 
erecting a new structure ind hope to 

ymmence production of goods. once 

more, about April 1 They manufacture 
matting, wadding, carpet lining, stair 
pads and novelty rugs. George A Plimp- 
ton is president, and H. H. Sanderson 
treasurer, of this company 


North Carolina, Albermarle It is re- 
ported that new machinery and other 
improvements, together with a dye 
works, will shortly be added to the Efird 
Mfg. Co.’s mill. 


*North Carolina, Concord An addi- 
tion wiil be built, as was reported in our 
issue of December 13 last, to the Stand- 
ird Weaving Mill, which was purchased 
by the Highland Park Gingham Mills 
Co., of Charlotte, to accommodate 7000 
iddition spindles. Contract has been 
awarded to R. A. Brown of Concord. 


North Carolina, Concord The Odell 
Manufacturing Co., it is said, are about 
to erect a new building, 125 by 125 feet, 
for the purpose of accommodating 500 ad- 
ditional looms. 





*North Carolina, Durham. The addi- 
tions which we mentioned in our issue of 
December 23 would be made to the Dur- 
ham Manufacturing Company's plant, 
are being installed, viz., 5376 spindles, 160 
Whitin looms and 76 Crompton looms. 


—North Carolina, Fayetteville. We 
are informed that a new dye house is 
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being built for the Holt-Morgan Mill at 
this place, and that additional machinery 
is also being installed. 


North Carolina, Franklinton. The 
Sterling Cotton Mills, which last spring 
1dded new spindles, giving them a total 
of 6240, now propose to double its plant 
immediately. It is reported that an 
rder has been placed with the Lowell 
Machine Shops. 


Ontario, Cornwall. The Cornwall 
town council have commuted the taxes 
on the Canada and Stormont Mills, 
owned by the Canada Cotton Mills Co 
for ten years, to an assessment of 49 per 
cent. of a $625,000 valuation The com- 
rany has entered into an agreement to 
expend $150,000 in new buildings and ma- 
chinery before January 1, 194, and to 
employ at least 900 hands for not less 
than an aggregate of nine months in 

ich year, exclusive of all stoppages. 
Should the company not carry out this 
1greement, the by-law will be cancelled, 
ind the full amount of taxes due col- 


lected, 








South Carolina, Greer Depot The 
Victor Manufacturing Co. have lately in- 
stalled 2000 additional spindles and 52 
Draper looms, bringing their total num- 
ber up to 12,900 spindles and 292 
They intend to start night work as soon 
is possibl ind will erect 40 new ot- 
tages for the use of their employees 











South Carolina, Spartanburg The 
Whitney Manufacturing Company has 
been granted another increase of charter 
by the Secretary of State, from $260,000 to 





*South Carolina, Sumter In our is- 
sue of January 27, we mentioned that the 
Sumter Cotton Mills were considering th 
purchase of additional machinery Wwe 
are now informed that the machinery 
not contracted for, orders for which will 
be placed within the next 60 days, is as 
fcllows a new 100 H P. engine and 
boiler; three twisters, 160 spindles each; 
seven spinning frames, 144 spindles each 
one spooler, eighty spindles; one speeder, 
y spindles; fine speeder twenty-six 
spindles; cards, drawing, reels, and other 
small accessories. 








*South Carolina, Yorkville. Work is 
progressing rapidly on the additions and 
mprovements at the York Cotton Mills 
The mill at present employ about 100 
hands, and when ‘tthe improvements are 
ympleted, will employ about 250 

Vermont, Burlington It is rumored 
that the stockholders of the Queen City 
Cotton Mills are considering the building 
of an addition which will practically 
double the product of the mills The 
Queen City Mills now operate 31,400 spin- 
dles and 852 looms, employing about 300 
hands. The enlargement would increase 
the number of employees to at least 500 
This mill, it will be remembered, is en- 
lirely equipped with Northrup looms 


Mille Starting Up. 


Delaware, Millington. Melville Gam- 
brill, of Wilmington, one of the parties 
who purchased the woolen mills formerly 
operated by the Mallieu’s, which have 
been changed for the purpose of manu- 
facturing cotton, will be superintendent 
of the new concern. About 75 people will 
be employed and it is expected that it 
will be started up very soon We re- 
ported this change in our issue of Oct. 1 
1298 
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*Georgia, Whitehall. It is expected 
that the Whitehall Yarn Mill, owned by 
J. R. White & Co., will commence opera- 
about March 1 It will operate 
about 2,500 spindles. We gave a full re- 
port of this mill in our issue of October 1, 


1998, 


ions 


Massachusetts, Fall River. New 
boilers have been placed in the Robeson 
Mills at this place, and the mills, which 
have beer pending their installa- 
tion, have rain resu 1 operations. 


Massachusetts Millbury The John 
odes Warp Co.'s Mills have started up 
1in on full time These mills have 


working on half time for over a yea 


Mas Mills 1 


the f > i star 


‘fest Warren 
have started ut 
fitted up for card 
and warping. 


yn field We are i 

field Mill is again ir 
operati« te shut-down 
manufacture 


cottons 


employs 


In our issu 

ntioned that parties 

woole nill of Johr 

for he purpose o 

now ar informed 

this concern is the 

and that they 

tt children’s 

carriage dressi ase and lay 
We understan this company 
capitalists 
together with 
manager of 
will be re 
receive ma- 
chinery irrive next 
month. Th nil hich t y will occupy 
w“ 1 1 \ r izo by Mr 
John irce “an intervals un 
til about a y ra it was shut 
down through l orders. 


s composed ¢ hr on 


and one 


I ork Shoals. C. D 
& Son, of Piedmont, have boug} 
Fork Shoals Cotton Mill, situated ¢ 
he Reedy River, sixteen miles south 
Greenville. It is stated that they in 
» improve ind further utilize the 
iter pow it Fork Sh . New 
inery will probably b in 


Carolina rboro., 
inery being L¢ in the mill of 
‘olleten Cotton Mills Company, and 
will probably start up in the near 
x Ws ae superintend 





Woolen. 


New Mlills. 


*Maine, Old Town Work is progress- 
ng on the new mill being erected by th 
Ounegan Woolen Co., and tthe work of 


laying the brick is now well under way. 


*Minnesota,, Fosston. The new 
woolen mill at this place has been 
started up. Klaude Neilson is one of the 
proprietors 


worsted 
Front St., 


Pennsylvania Sunbury. A 
mill is about to be located on 
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under the management of Mr. Leé 
The sum of $16,000 has been raised, 
the work of putting the building in o 
will be commenced at once, 
*Pennsylvania, Troy. The wi 
mill which has been built here for 
Northern Woolen Mfg. Co., (formeriy ‘ 
J. Marble & Sons of Coudersport,) 
been completed and the mill has st 
up on a $25,000 order. 


—*Tennesse¢ Knoxville Work 
been commenced on the building in § 
Knoxville, 65 by 200 feet. thre to 
which ill be oceupied by W 
Mar; 


high 
Parham & Sons, owners of the 
Woolen Mills New machinery to t 
value of $25,900 will be installed, and 
expected that 200 hands will be emp! 
May Mr. Perham will cor 
three set mill at Maryy 
will manufa 
blankets, lindsay 
Fifty loom 
ts 60-ine! ar will be opera 
power; « About 70 ha 


employed. 


tbout 


*Vermont, Bennington. It is expect 
he new irn mill of William C 
| at this place will be in operatior 
few weeks There are ilso vag 
rumors that the old Aldine Mill wiil 
fitted up into knitting mill, but noth 
issured on this point. We mentior 
rumor some little while ago. 
West Virginia, Martinsburg. 
of incorporation have been granté 
Martinsburg Worsted & Cassimere 
The capital stock the company 
000, with the privilege of increasing 
$25,000. The incorporators are Thomas |! 
Dunn Frederick H Grachen, L. N 
Grachen and W. N,. Dunn. of Martir 
burg, and W. H. Crawford of New York 
It is expected that the factory will b« 
operation bout the first of May, 
will manufacture i high grade 
worsteds and cassimere goods. The 
irties are also interested in the Craw 


ford Woolen Co of the same plac 


Evlargements and Improve 


Connecticut Mechanicsville 
French River Textile Co. have insta! 
1 new machine for dyeing skein yarr 
ind wiil, in future, dye all their ow: 
yarns. 

Massa North Adams. Th 
putting in twent 
looms, 6/4, and are mal 


Tohnso ’ y ‘o S 
Knowles fancy k 

ing cotton worsteds for men’s wear. Th 
is a new departure for them. 


Massachuset ield, 
has been given to George W. 
for the building of an addition 
Tillotson's Silver l.ake Mill. 
nounced that considerable new 
ery will be insialied when the 
completed. 


*Pennsylvania, Bristol The im 
provemer which we mentioned in our 
issue of January 13 would be made t 
William H. Grundy & Co.'s worsted mil 
here, have been completed. 
*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
t for the addition to William 
& Son's mill at Third and Cum 
berland  Sts., has been awarded t 
Charles McCaul of 10 North Eleventh St 
This addition will be used as a picker 
room, 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A _ two- 
tory brick addition, 14 by 32 feet, is be- 
ing built to the Tacony Worsted Mills, 
wned by Erben, Harding & Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. We are 
nformed that Blankenburg & Co., of 
ith and Ellsworth Sts., importers and 
manufacturers of yarns, are about to 
juild a large addition to their plant. 
The addition will be of brick and iron 
with freight elevators, steam heating and 

tings, electric lighting, etc. 

*Rhode Island, 
building which will be 
Mill as a dye 


Washington. The new 
used by the Liv- 


ngstone house, is completed. 


Mills Starting Up. 
Quinebaug. The Quine- 
operated by Eben 8S. Stevens 


Connecticut, 
ug Mills, 
which have been working half time sir 
last summer, have now 
ll time, 


started up on 


Massachusetts, Blackinton. The pre 

ratory departments of the Blackinton 
Woolen Mill have started up, and it is 
expected that the whole mill will soon | 
run on full time. 


Massachusetts, Dalton. The 
en Woolen Mills are starting up 
The mill is now working on sample It 
expected that the whole plant w I 
inning in the course of a week or 


Hamp- 


igalt 


Massachusetts, Leominster 
eominster Worsted Mill is once 
inning on full time 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield Helliwell 
Co., the English firm who leased the 
wer Pomeroy Mill, have started up a 
few looms, and it is thought that the en- 
ire plant will be busy before long. 


Massachusetts, 
Woolen Mf 
cperations after 


Pittsfield. The Pon- 
; resumed 


ocsuc 


Mrssachusetts, Quinapoxet 
Cyrus G. Wood Manufacturing 
mills are expected to start up next week. 
They have been shut down for two 
weeks. The mills employ about 90 hands 


Massachusetts, South Royalston. T! 
George Whitney Woolen Co.'s mill has 
started up after a shut down of two 
months. 


-Massachusetts, Warren. The srad- 
ford Yarn Mills have started uy 
ifter a shut down of several weeks. 


again 


Massachusetts, West Millbury. EB. 
lioyle & Sons’ woolen mill has resumes 
work on full time after a few months’ 
shut down. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The Wor- 
Woolen Mills Co., who have 
been operating their plant for a consider- 
able time on a 50 hour basis and at the 
beginning of the year were shut down 
for several weeks, are about to start up 
again on full time, having received some 
large orders. 


New Hampshire, Ashland. The firm 
of Hart, McArthur & Hart, manufactur- 
ers of woolens, who have been operating 
the Squam Lake Mills of this place, has 
been dissolved, and Robert N. Hart will 
continue the business. The mill has been 
closed for about two weeks, but is is ex- 
pected that it will shortly start up on full 
time under the new management. 


cester 


New York, Clayville. The mill of the 
Empire Woolen Co., which has been shut 
down for six weeks, is about to resume 
operations, and it is expected that very 
shortly every department will be running 
on full time. 


Pennsylvania. Banks. The Elk Mill 
which has been idle for some time, has 
been leased to a syndicate, which has 
tarted up some of the machinery. 


*Rhode Island, 
lina Woolen Mills, 
since January 8 


of the 


Carolina, The Caro- 
which have been idle 
owing to collapse of one 
walls, have again started up, em- 
ploying 130 hands. 


Mille Shutting Down. 
: M issachusetts, Wilkinsonville 
=. Smith's shoddy mill has 


finite period, 


Fred 
losed down 


tts, Worcester. The plant 
Bea r Brook 
Company hi was at 


I 
Manufacturing 
irted up last 
pring, |} been closed down. 


Salem The Eagle- 
owned by C. P. Hatch 
the purpose of mak- 
ire expected to start 


March 


Knit. 


New Mills. 


Georgia, Atlanta, Chas Whipple 
will start 1 small knitting mill on 
losiery in ‘this city and is now in the 
market for machinery. 


Georgia, Columbus. J. L. Hardin is 
oliciting prices on machinery fer a knit- 
ting mill, which, it is said 
lkelihood of his building 


, there is some 
here 
*Georgia, Forsyth We are informed 
that Samuel Rutherford is interested 
i proposed knitting mill here. 
probably the same mill which we 
tioned last week ind in which 
Sharp, Jr is interested 

*Georgia Molena. The $20,000 knit- 
ting mill erected at tuis place by Brooks 
Bros. & Company, is almost completed, 
ind it is said that production will com- 


nence very soon. 


Iowa, Des Moines. A new hosiery 

tory has been organized at this place 
with a capital of $19,000, to be known as 
the Iowa Knitting Co. All classes of rib 
hosiery in fine gauge will be manufac- 
tured. A building has been secured on 
West Second St.. which will be used as 
. factory. F. ’,. Paschal and E. C. 
Musgrave, president of the Musgrave 
Co., are the principal stockholders of this 
concern. W. H. Kehner will be manager. 
) or 60 hands will be employed. Some of 
- machinery has been ordered, we be- 
lieve. 


Maryland Cambridge. Edgar B. 
Simmons is interested in the establish- 
ment of a knitting mill here, and desires 
to receive information, prices on ma- 
chinery, etc. 

New York, Mechanicville. We have 
received a report from ‘this place to the 
effect that a company has been formed 
with a capital of $75,000 for the purpose of 
erecting a new knitting mill here. The 
names of parties have not been 
given out. 


these 
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*Pennsylvania, Adamstown. J. Cc. 
Mohn, who we reported in our issue of 
January 20, would establish a _ hosiery 
factory in the Custer Building, informs 
us that he hoped to start about February 
15, upon the manufacture of hosiery, 108 
needle goods He will operate ten knit- 
ting machines,, with steam power, giv- 
ing employment to about twelve hands. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Joseph 
Provencher Jr. is operating a small 
knitting plant in the Johnston Blidg. 
Product is half hose. 


uth Carolina, Anderson. cS fg. 
1 is reported as having definitely 
decided to locate a knitting mill at this 
place for the production of underwe: 
with a capacity of 100 dozen a day. 
Hie desires to receive prices on machinery 
for such a plant. 


South Carolina, Gaffney. The estab- 
lishment of a knitting mill is contem- 
plated here, and Joseph Maslin, boss 
dyer for the Gaffney Carpet Mills, is said 
to be interested. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Georgia, Cedartown. It is said that 
the Wahneta Mills will build an exten- 
sion 85 by 42 feet, two stories high, with 
a basement, for the accommodation of 
additional machinery This addition will 
treble the capacity of the present mill, 
and when completed the mill will employ 
over 100 hands. 


Massachusetts Franklin. A new 
picker house is being built by the Frank 
lin Knitting Co., to replace the building 
destroyed by the recent fire. 


*North Carolina, Raleigh The Wil- 
lardville Hosiery Mills, which moved to 
this place from Willardville, has met 
with such success that it is probable that 
in the next three or four months, the ca- 
pacity of the mill will be doubled and 135 
hands employed Machines for making 
finer grades of hose and half hose will be 
installed. They now make S needle 


goods. 


*Pennsy!vania, Easton. Charles Chip- 
man’s Sons inform us that they will in- 
stall about 100 new machines, which will 
result in the employment of about 100 ad- 
ditional ‘hands. 


Pennsylvania, Elizabethton. The En- 
terprise Hosiery Mills will put in several 
new Mayo machines and a larger engine 
in the near future 


*South Carclina, Jonesville. The Sec- 
retary of State of South Carolina has 
granted the application of the Jonesville 
Knitting Mills Co. to increase its capi- 
tal from $5,000 to $15,000. This increase, 
it is understood, will be used for the pur- 
pose of erecting another and larger mill. 


*South Carolina, Union. The Excel- 
sior Knitting Mill inform us that the 
dyehouse which we reported would be 
added, will be built about May 1, 1899. It 
will be a brick structure, 60 by 75 feet in 
size. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Bristol. The knitting 
mill owned by N. L. Birge & Sons is 
again running, after a short shutdown 
for the purpose of installing new ma- 
chinery. 


—New York, Amsterdam. John War 
ner’s Sons Knitting Mill has started up 
on three-quarter time, after a long 
period of idleness. 


New York, Cohoes. The Riversid 
Knitting Mill has started up again, after 
a shutdown of two months. 


New York, Elmira. The Queen City 
Knitting Mills, R. G. Jennings, proprieto 
which have been idle for several weeks 
have again started up. 


New York, Valatie. The mill of t 
Valatie Knitting Co. has started up aft 
a shut down of a few weeks. 


New York, Waterford. The Clover 
Knitting Company, which has been shu 
down for the past eight weeks, has 
started up again, 


*Ontario, Peterborough. The Peter 
borough Underwear Co. inform us that 
they will start production about the 15th 
of March, employing 50 hands on fee 
lined underwear. 10 knitting machines 
will be operated; water power. The com 
pany is capitalized at $40,000. President, 
James Kendry; R. H. Kells and J. E. 
Morris, managing directors. 


Pennsylvania, Mechanicsburg. The 
Mechanicsburg Hosiery Mill has resumed 
operations with a full force of hands 


Vermont, Bennington. George Rock 
wood & Co.'s knitting mill has again re 
sumed operations, after a short shut- 
down. 


Vermont, Bennington The Benning 
ton Knitting Company's mill has re- 
sumed operation, after a shutdown of 
several weeks, 





Silk. 


*Connecticut, New London. ew. Vv. 
Oothout, formerly of Paterson, N. J., in 
forms us that in addition to manufactur 
ing drapery silks, he will also manufac 
ture dress goods, vestings and banner 
silks, in his new factory in the Oneco 
Building, Water Street, this city. 


—*New Jersey,, Plainfield. Officers of 
the new Watchung Silk Co. were elected 
at a recent meeting, as follows: Pres., 
James C. Pope; vice-pres., J. H. McVey; 
treas., .W. R. Coddington; sec.,, Harry 
Cc. Runyon; manager, E. M. Laing. ® 
looms have been purchased, which will 
be started up as soon as possible. 


*New Jersey, Waldwick. The new 
silk mill which we reported in our recent 
issue was being built at this place, will 
be operated by ‘the Post Silk Co., which 
has been organized with a capital stock 
ef $50,000. 


*New York, Elmira. The Stearns 
Silk Mill plant, which moved to this city 
from New York a few months ago, is be- 
ing pushed forward to completion as 
rapidly as possible. The foundation of 
the building is now completed, and it is 
expected that work will start up very 
soon. 


—*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Rio- 
nor Silk Mill is almost completed, and 
the finishing touches are now being made. 
The machinery will be installed in a few 
days, and it is thought that the mill will 
be in operation by March 
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Aquashicola. 8. J 


*Pennsylvania, ‘ 
that he expects 


Drumheller informs us 
the Aquashicola Ribbon Manufacturing 
Company’s plant will start up about 
April 1. Mr. Drumheller will be secre- 
tary and treasurer of this company, 
which has been capitalized at $10,000. 
Silk ribbon will be manufactured. 


Pennsylvania, Avoca. W. H. Ashley 
of Hackettstown, N. is reported as 
contemplating the erection of a new 
weaving mill here. 


*Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. John- 
son, Cowdin & Co.’s new silk mill has 
started up with a force of 25 hands. This 
mill will eventualiy employ 400 opera- 
tives. It was built by Johnson, Cowdin 
& Co., of Paterson, N. J., in co-operation 
with the Phoenixville Industrial Associa 
tion, at a cost of $200,000, including ma- 
chinery, 


*Pennsylvania, Priceburg. The new 
silk mill at this place, in which V. Bliss 
is interested, started up last week with 
a few hands. Additional operatives will 
be engaged from time to time. 


*Virginia, Lambert’s Point. The fol- 
lowing have been elected officers of the 


Norfolk Silk Co.: President, Otto And- 
rean, Jr., of New York: Vice-President, 
J. P. Andre-Mottu, of Norfolk; Treas- 
urer, H. A. Van Liew, of New York; 
Secretary ind Assistant Treasurer, J 
Pierson Willims, of Norfolk Directors 
tarton Myers, D. Lowenberg Fergus 
Reid, of Norfolk; George C. Andrean, of 
New York; Fred Post, of Paterson, to- 
gether with the officers. This is the com- 
pany which we reported in our issue of 
January 20 would operate a mill at this 
place Product will be broad silks 
mostly of thin fabric. It is expected that 
work will commence in a very few weeks 
Enlargements and Imporvements. 

New Jersey, Weehauken. An addi 
tion will be built to the silk mill at this 
place owned by R. & H. Simon of 638 
Green St., New York City. 


New Jersey. Paterson. Fogle, Killin, 
Kane & Cr of 89 Grand St., New York, 
who manufacture silk in the old Harding 
Mill, have leased the third floor of the 
new Harding Mill, which they are equip 
ping with broad silk looms y 
increasing their plant. 


thus larg: 
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Cotten. 

E. C. Wiley, 
Knight's cotton mill a 
has succeeded C. M. Sé 
the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Mass, 


superintendent of B. B 
Manchaug, Mass 
H is agent of 
Lawrence 


Willis has accepted the posi- 
drawing-in de- 
Acush- 


How- 


W. H. 
tion of overseer of the 
partments of Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
net Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 8. 
ard having resigned. 


Lewis White, recently with R. 
Mason & Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has 
cepted a position as boss dyer with 
Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, Mass. 


formerly with the Gaff- 
Mills, and recently 

Cotton Mills, is now 

Gafitney Mill. 


R M Woody, 
ney (S. C.) Cotton 
with the Whitney 
boss weaver at No. 1, 


agent of the Atlant 
Mass., has re 


Cc. M. Sears, 
Cotton Mills, Lawrence, 


signed, 


H. H. Seawell now has full charge of 
earding and spinning day and night at 
the Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 5. 
Cc, 


Paul Smithson, recently with the 
Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has 
accepted the position of boss carder at 
the Saratoga Victory Mfg. Co.’s mill, 
Victory Mills, N. Y. 


- Saunders, superinittendent of 
the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mill, has 
removed to Charlotte, where he has a 
position im the Alpha Mill. 


Ww. IL. 


—Edward Shorrock, overseer of the 
weaving department at the Eclipse Mill, 


North Adams 
Timothy J. 


Mass., has resig 
Honan is his successor. 


Frederick Sharp is in charge of the 
cloth room of the Warren Cotton Mills 
West Warren, Mass. 


Ramsbotham has resigned his po- 
sition with the Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton 
Mfg. ‘o., to take charge of the mule 
spinning at the Barnesville (Ga 


Mills. 


Charles L. Richardson, for 54 years 
with ‘the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H., has resigned his position as 
paymaster. J. W. Rowley, who has been 
connected with the corporation for 21 
years as assistant paymaster, has Tr 
ceeded Mr. Richardson. 


Lawrence Rossiter has accepted the 
position of overseer of the cloth room at 
the Hebron Mfg. Co., Hebronville, Mass., 
succeeding Charles Grimm. 


J. Kifford has resigned as ov 
mule spinning in the Nourse 
Woonsocket, Rk. I. 


rseer of 


Mills 


J. H. Pettus has been transferred as 
weaver from the Cawthorn Cotton 
Selma, Ala., to the Stonewall 


Cotton Mills. 


bo is 
Mill, 
(Miss. ) 


James M. Peckham, 
weave room in the Flint 
River, Mass., has resigned. 


overseer of the 


Mills, Fall 


W. S. Porter, formerly at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has charge of the carding, 
spinning and weaving department at the 
Gaffney Cotton Mills, Gaffney, S. C 


George W. Patterson, 
treasurer of the G. W. 


secretary and 
Patterson Mfg. 
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Co., Concord, N. C., has resigned. J. W. 
Cannon is his successor, 


—J. L. Odell, for the past ten years 
boss weaver at the Salisbury (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Southern Cotton Mills, Besse- 
mer City, N. C. He has been succeeded 
by W. A. Fowler, boss weaver at the 
Dallas Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 


—Kdward O’Hearne, formerly second- 
hand of weaving in the Mechanics Mill, 
Fall River, Mass., has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving in the Slade 
Mills, Fall River. 


—Thomas F. O'Connell has secured 
the position of overseer of carding at 
the Davol Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


—A. D. Miliken, formerly carder at the 
Canoe River Mills, Taunton, Mass, has 
cecepted a similar position with the Al- 
drich Mfg. Co., Moosup, Conn., succeed- 
ine Amos Hammond, who has gone to 
the Acushnet Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
as carder. 


Plata McGraw recently with the 
Clinton (8. C.) Cotton Mills in charge of 
weaving at night, has gone to the Gaff- 
ney «<S. C.) Cotton Mills to accept a sim- 
lar position. 

John A. McCall, president of the New 

rk Life Insurance Co., has been elect- 

1 director of the serkshire Cotton 

Adams, Mass 


McDonald, overseer of card- 
Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., 
N. C., has resigned. 


John McFadden has resigned as over- 
eer of tl carding department at the 
Forestdale Mfg. Co.’s mills, Forestdale, 
R. I and removed to Albion, R. L, 
where h 1as a similar position 


A. MeNichol, superintendent of the 
Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn has 


resigned and gone to Europe. 


Cc. A. McKethan is now overseer of 
the cloth room at the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. He was formerly 
na similar position in the Salisbury (N. 
«.) Cotton Mills. 


J. W. MeDade, boss weaver at the 
Southern Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, 
N c., has accepted th¢ position of 

cond hand at No. 2 Henrietta (N. C.) 
Mill, C. Cautrell having resigned. 


S. M. MecNeel has succeeded E. B. 
Beard as president of the York Cotton 
Mill, Yorkville, 8S. C. 


John Muller, overseer of the carding 
vom at the Jackson Mill, Fiskville, R. L., 
ias resigned. 

W. Moore, overseer of spinning at 
anite Mfg. Co., Haw River, N. C., 
resigned. 


J. H. Wybrand, recently with 
Norris Cotton Mill Co., Cateechee, 8S. C., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning, spooling and twisting at the 
Cordele (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


the 
Cc 


George Leary, of Putnam, Conn., has 
succeeded Frank Manderville as boss 
spinner at the Farnumsville Cotton 
Mills, Farnumsville, Mass. 


--C. A. Leach, recently boss spinner at 
Bristol and Pawtucket, has secured a 
position as boss spinner at the Shove 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


—George H. Kidd, overseer of weaving 
at the Bristol Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


J. F. Kersey, of Albermarle, N. C., 
has succeeded T. B. Holman as super- 
intendent of the Anchor Mills, Hunters- 
ville, N. C 


Daniel Keefe, for mamy years over- 
seer of the weaving department of th: 
Slade Mill, Fall River, Mass., has re 
signed to accept a similar position at the 
Laurel Lake Mills, Fall River, Isaac 
mart having resigned. 

Floyd Johnson, of Griffin, Ga., is now 
superintendent of the Porter Cotton Mill 
Cornelia, Ga. 


Thomas Horrocks, who has for som 
time been overseer with William Parks 
& Son, St. Johns, N. B., has returned to 
he States and taken a position as over 

er of weaving with the North Pownal 
Mfg. Co., North Pownal, Vt. 


Hiram Higham, overseer of weaving 
in the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford 
has been promoted to sunerintendent of 
mills No. 6 and 7. 


A. M Hamilton, superintendent of 
the Hargraves No. 2 mill and of the 
Parker Mills, has succeeded Mr. Hors 
field as superintendent of the Hargraves 
Mill No. 1, Fall River. 


Robert Hall, formerly second hand of 
weaving at the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co.’s 
mill, Northbridge Mass., has accepted a 
similar position with the H. N. Slater 
Co., Webster, Mass. 


‘harles M. Holmes, superintendent of 
the Wamsutta Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3, New 
Bedford, Mass., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Manchaug 
Co., Manchaug, Mass. 


Charles F. Hislop, who has for a 
number of years been superintendent of 
the Buffalo Thread Mills at Concord, 
N 4 which belong to the Odell Mfg. 

has been appointed superintendent 
of the Odell Mill at Bynum, N. Cc. W. Ih. 
Pobbins has succeeded him at Concord. 
Mr. Robbins has for a long period been 
overseer of carding at Concord. 


John Gregson, superintendent of the 
Merchants Mill, Fall River, Mass., has 


resigned. 


Farly Grover recently with the 
Avondale Mills, has accepted the position 
of overseer of weaving with the Caw 
thon Cotton Mills, Selma, Ala. He filled 
this position formerly when the mill was 
the Matthews Cotton Mill. 


L.. A. Gilbert, formerly carder at Vic- 
tory Mills, N. Y., is now with the Ten 
nessee Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Edward Farrell, superintendent of 
the Anchor Cotton Mills, Huntersville 
N. C., has resigned to accept charge of 
the Pfird Cotton Mills, Albermarle, N. C. 

—William Foster has succeeded Ed- 
ward Clark as boss dyer at the Boston 
Finishing Works, Williamstown, Mass. 
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Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C., succeeding 
Thomas L. Holt, who ha 
position with the Wilson Cott 


rccepted a 
n 


Fosdick has resigned his posi- 
the Atlantic Cotton s 
Mr. Fosdick had 
corporation over 


Cyrus 
mn as overseer at 


Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
} 
bit 


connected with 


similar 

Mills at Wilson, N. C. 

Briggs formerly boss 
Pequot Mills, 


weaver! i 


irs. 
. es E 
H. FMiddy supe tendent of the r and designe 
Cotton Mills, Fall River, Mass., has I i Conn., 
ied. C. H. Shaw m of Joseph } zagle Mill 
ident of the 
hilip H. Bollman, of Newburyport 
position as maste 


cepted 
Abbeville Cotton Mills 


formerly superinté 
- 


is his succé 


Ww, 
1 


ssor. 


been appointed 


Arthur Elson has 
cher of chemistry in the Georgia 
1 of Technology, Textile Depart 
t, Atlanta, Ga 

fl 1¢ Whit 


E. Dav loom 
Mfe *s mil 
ff) 


the G 


M. Dool 


H,. E. Bram, cently 
Co., Lewiston, Me 

t! position of boss dresser 

man Mills, Holyoke, Mass 

B. Beard, president of the York 

Mills, Yorkville, 8S. C., has re- 

signed owing to a pressure of privat 

S. M. McNeel has been elected n ; - 

> of tl finishir 


business . 
formerly in 


E 
Cotton 
in his place. 

of th e de- 

W. C. Burnett, of Enoree, 8. C., has partment Capron’s mill, Ux- 

assistant boss weaver at bridge Mass the Glen 

Mills, New Orleans, Woolen Co., Oakdak 
of finishing 


I 


uppointed is now with 
Maginnis Cotton Mass us overseer 

au 
Pa 


H. A. Bynum has been appointed su- : 
of the Holt-Williamson Jefferson 


boss dver at the 


trick F. O'Connell, 
Mass., has 


Mie. Co., Jefferson, 


perintendent 
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resigned, and removed ito Providence, to 
Start in business on his own account. 


Samuel Moore, superintendent of the 
Hope Worsted Mills, Louisville, Ky., has 
severed his connection with that firm, 
and removed to Lawrence, Mass. 


Fred McEwan, overseer of finishing 
in the Hampden Woolen Co., Dalton, 
Mass., has been employed by the Hills- 
borough Mills, Wilton, N. H., in a sim- 
ilar capacity. 


Edward Maloney, boss dyer at the 
Franklin Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., 
has resigned and gone to California on 
account of ill health. 


Lawrence H. Love, of Ware, Mass., 
has charge of the weave room of the 
Fulton Worsted Mills, Fulton, N. Y. 


George Juenger, for a number of 
years boss finisher at the Washington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 


Charles H. Jewett, bookkeeper and 
assistant paymaster at George E. Kun- 
hardt’s woolen mill, Lawrence, Mass. 
has resigned. 


John Hanan, finisher for Mann & 8Ste- 
vens Woolen Co., East Brookfield, Mass., 
has accepted a similar position at Jeffer- 


on. 


Arthur Greenwood, of Holliston, Me., 
is now boss spinner at the Forest Mills 
Briageton, Me. 


James Graham designer for the 
Schaghticoke Woolen Co., Schaghticoke, 
N. Y., has accepted a similar position 
with the Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


I.. A. French, of New Hampton, has 
secured the position of boss dyer at the 
Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co.’s mill 


Alexander Ferguson, designer at the 
Piscataquis Woolen Co.'s mill, Guilford, 
Me has resigned. 


Albert E. Davis, assistant superin- 
tendent and designer at the Assabet 
Mills, Maynard, Mass., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, W. H. Maynard 
having resigned. 


A. A. Dobbrow, of Alton, R. L, is 
now in charge of the weaving at the 
Slater Woolen Co.'s mill, Webster, Mass. 


D. A. Davenpert is the new designer 
Hampden Woolen Mills, Dalton, 
Jos. Champayne is assistant. 


t. Booth is now dyer at E. S&S. 


\. 


vens’ mill, Quinebaug, Conn, 


William Ballantine is now boss fin- 
isher for the Linn Woolen Co., Hartland, 
Me 


Frank Bean has resigned as boss fin- 
isher for the Cocheco Mfg. Co., East 
Rochester, N 

Alfred Hi. Burnham, for the past two 
vears with William Wood & Co., designer, 
at their Mt. Vernon Mills, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the South- 
wark Mills Co., of Philadelphia. 


Ww. J. Adams, formerly of Bridge- 
water, Vt., is now finisher at the Bound 
Brook Woolen Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. 


—L. F. Bume, boss dyer at the Ger- 
mania Mills, Holyoke, Mass., has _ re- 
signed, 


_T. J. Rigney is the new boss finisher 
for the Cocheco Mills, East Rochester 
N. H. 


George choettle, formerly finisher 


Sc 
for H. F. Seatchard, Norristown, Pa 
l 


las secured a similar position with th: 
St. Mary's (Ohio) Woolen Mfg. Co. 


—Frank Wilson is now superintendent 
of the Eagle Knitting Co.’s mill, Rock 
ton, N. Y., succeeding R. B. Lewis. 


W. Tanner, of Johnson, has accepted 
the position of boss knitter at the Wai- 
ontha Kniiting Co.’s_ mill tichfield 
Springs, N. Y. 


—Andrew Scotland, Maltaville, N. Y 
has been appointed superintendent of N 
il. Birge & Sons’ knit goods plant, Bris 
tol, Conn. 


8S. Sterr formerly with the Boas 
Mfg. Co St Hyacinthe, Que,, has se 
cured a position with the Otis Company 
Ware, Mass. 


Herbert Payne has taken char 
the full fashioned hosiery department 
Owen Osborne, Philadelphia, Pa 


Arthur Maripew is now overseer of 
spinning in the mill of the Atlas Kni 
ting Co. Amsterdam, N. Y. He was 
previously overseer at the Star Hosiery 
Mill, Hagaman’s Mills, N. Y. 


Evan Lewis has accepeted the posi 
tion of overseer of carding for the Atlas 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. He was 
previously carder for the Star Hosiery 
Mill, Hagaman’s Mills, N. Y., for seven 
years 


Thomas Hardy, formerly with the 
Roanoke Underwear Co., Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C., as boss knitter, has accepted 
a similar position with the Portsmouth 
Knitting Mills, Portsmouth, Va. 


FE. A. Herrick, superintendent of 
Clyde Knitting Co., Waterford, N 
has resigned tobert E. Stover is 
successor, 


Cc. E. Hams, superintendent of 
Oriskany Falls (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
resigned. Mr Herrick, of Utica, 
ceeds him. 


James Hanley, boss spinner for the 
Tinited States Rubber Co., Woonsocket 
R. L, has resigned. 


J. J. Hoyt, secretary and treasurer of 
the Chicago Rockford Hosiery Co., Ke 
nosha, Wis., has resigned, and will prob 
ably retire from active business alto 
gether. Ht. CC. Curtiss, bookkeeper for 
the company, is his successor. 


S. A. Gourlay, foreman in one of the 
departments of D. M. Collins & Co.'s 
knitting mill, Pittsfield, Mass., has re 
signed. He may later join J. H. Mus- 
grove in a new knitting mill project. 


Thomas A. Galvin, recently with the 
Wayside Knitting Mill Co., Troy, N. Y., 
has become a stockholder of the Eagle 
Knitting Mill Co., Rockton, N. Y., and 
will act as assistant bookkeeper of the 
mill 
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Frank Clow has been promoted to the 
posiiion of overseer in the hosiery mill 
of William Clow & Son, Lakeport, N. H 


A. L. Bassett, for several years su- 
perintendent of the Commonwealth Knit- 
ting Mills, Durham, N. C., has resigned 
to accept charge of the Jonesville (8S. C.) 
Knitting Mills. 


4Zeorge B. Burras, late of New York 
has accepted the position of superintend 
ent of the York Knitting Mills of York, 
Pa 


Deaths. 


John Trees died at his home in 
Lawrence, Mass., on February 17, aged 
8) years Mr. Trees established the f 
dyehouse in this city. 


iret 
irs 


Solomon N. Russell, president of the 
Ss. N. & C. Russell Co., Pittsfield, Mass 
died last month, aged 77 years. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s first large business venture was in 
about the year 1850, when he went to 
New Orleans and bought a large amount 
of damaged cotton, and began the manu 
facture of cotton batting in Pittsfield 
He formed a partnership with his 
brother, Charles Russell, and in 1858 they 
bought the Burnell Mill for the manufac- 
ture of woolens At the time ef the civil 
war, they manufactured army cloth In 
1864 they built the mills now occupied by 
the company, which hands 
and manufactures fancy cassimeres and 
kerseys Mr. Russell led a most useful 
anc honorable life, and his death is 
mourned by a large circle friends 


employ UM) 


King, for 35 years con- 
nected with the Russell Mills Ply 
mouth, Mass being most of the time 
superintendent, died last month, aged 89 
years He had been in health for 
several years. Four daughters survive 
him. 


Lothrop C 


poor 


Kohn. formerly a silk manu 
Hartford, Conn died at hi 
York City on February 17 


Tobi is 
facturer of 
home in New 
superintendent of tt 
Mfg. Co Dur 
Febru- 


S. W. Holman 1e 
Commonwealth Cotton 
ham, N. C died of pneumonia 
ary & 


Edward Thayer treasurer of 
Lebanon Mill Co., and general manager 
of the Dexter rar ‘o both of Paw- 
tucket, R. L, l it his home ast 
month, after an illness of 10 days. He 
was born in Pawtucket, March 22d, 1843. 
For some time he worked in his father’s 
mill and acquired a general knowledge 
of print cloth manufacturing. Later, he, 
together with James M. Taft, manufac- 
tured braid under the name of the Slater 
Braid Co., in the old Greene Mill. This 
enterprise did not meet with much suc- 
cess, and he disposed of his interest, and 
entered the firm of R. B. Gage & Co 
manufacturers of cotton yarn and knit- 
ted fabrics, whose mill was on the site of 
the Kent Mill, Lebanon. In 1867 Edward 
Thayer entered imto partnership with 
his father, purchased this mill and con 
ducted the business under the name of 
the Lebanon Mill Co. His father retired 
in two years, and the son conducted the 
establishment alone. In 1875 the capacity 
of the plant was doubled and S. Eugene 
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Wood was admitted as a partner. After 
six years Mr. Thayer purchased Mr 
Wood's interest. In February, 1887, the 
mill was totally destroyed by fire, and a 
bullding on Broad St. was secured, 
where he confined the product to knitted 
fabrics, and his two sons assisted him. 
Mr. Thayer was very prominent in polit- 
ical affairs, and in social, society and 
military circles. His widow and six chil- 
dren survive him. 


Dwight w. Ellis a 
woolen manufacturer, 
in South Monson, 


well-known 
died at his home 
Mass., on February 6 
He had been in poor health for some 
years, and two weeks before his death 
was taken ill with ithe grip and had not 
strength to survive it. Mr. Ellis was 
born in Dana, Mass., December 22, 1824 
When very young he went to work for 
his father at Rockville, Conn., remaining 
with him until he had become thor- 
oughly familiar with all the details of 
the woolen business At the age of 27 
years, he became interested in the Shaw 
Mills in Wales, and was one of the part- 
ners for four years, and then sold his 
interest and engaged in the busi- 
ness He did not mes with success in 
this | ‘r enterprise, having no knowl 
business ind ifter two 
position as superintendent 
woolen business. In 1863 he 
lished a factory at Wilbraham for the 
manufacture of fancy cassimeres and 
er fine cloths. In the course of a year 
two, this mill was burned down, but 
rebuilt ind he with his 
yther plant un 
1888, when it was sold In the mean 
me, Mr. Ellis had established a woolen 
usiness at Orcuttville, Conn., which ten 
years afterwards he disposed of. In 1872 
came to Monson and erected a mill 
the manufacture of woolen goods 
son Arthur D. Ellis, was admitted 
nto partnership in 1878, the company be- 
ing known at the present time as D. W 
Ellis & Son Mr Ellis’ success was 
largely due to his strict attention to busi- 
ncss, together with the complete knowl 
edge of it he had acquired His death 
removes from Monson most 
valued citizens 


dge of the 
years, took a 


of i 


estab- 


together 


Stillman Ellis, ran the 


one of its 


Robert Clark 
ig department in 
*s mill, Bristol, 


endent of the 
Thomas L eedon & 
Pa., died recently. 


superir 


William Clow, an old citizen of 
port, N. H died last month iz 
vears Mr. Clow had been engaged i 
the hosiery business for 14 years, the firm 
now being known as William Clow & 
Son For the past year he had been in 
poor health, the last three months being 
onfined to his home He leaves thre« 
sons and three daughters. 


¥ En( 


Albert Akin, a 


of Cohoes, 


prominent manufac- 
was found dead in his 
at about 8 o'clock on the morning 
February 11, the cause of his death 
heart failure. Mr. Akin was born 
in Cohoes, January 14, 1857, and resided 
here nearly all his life, being 
tendent of the present Victor 
Mills’ plant this city for 
About six years ago, he, together with 
wo of } uncles, built the Mohawk 
River Mills. The uncles retired in 1897 
ind Albert W. Davitt, brother-in-law of 
the deceased, entered the firm and the 
name was changed to Akin & Davitt 


being 


superin- 
Knitting 
some time 
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Patents. 


(Continuad from page 22.) 


Loom Warp Stop Motion. 619,856. Henry 
Bardsley, Providence, R. I., assignor to 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mercerizing Apparatus. 619,399. Henri 
David, Paris, France. 

Rug Material Raveling Machine. 
619,697. George P. Schlemmer and Henry 
J. Schlemmer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Shuttle. 619,17¢. George H. Hamalian, 
Paterson, N. J., assignor to Schaum & 
Uhlinger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shuttle. 619.232 Otto W. Schaum, Phila- 
delph'a, Pa. 

Silk, Flax, Etc., Wachinery for Dress- 
ing. 618,991. Arthur Mellor, Macclesfield, 
England. 

Slat-Weaving Machine. 612,925. Eiward 
Walton, Penrith, Va. 

Spindle. 619,008. James Battersby, Phila 
delphia, Pa., assignor of one-half to Ben- 
jamin W. Fieisber, same place. 

Spindle and Searing 619,930. John 
Booth, Centra) Falls, R. 1. 

Spindle-Support. 619,899. Joseph A. 
Miller, Jr., Providence, R I. 

Spinning Machine Spindle Bobbin 
Holder. 619,506. Thomas F. Roney, New- 
port, K. I. 

Twisting Machines, Kink-Preventer 
and Signal for. 619,807. Joseph E. Tynan, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Textile Clamp. 619,031. Charles 
Weichelt Philadelphia, Pa. 

Textile Materials to Openers, Means 
for Regulating Feed of. 619,425. Thomas 
R. Marsden, Ol’ ham, England. 

Warp or Other Yarns, Apparatus for 
Marking. 618,656. Simon A Fowler, Bur. 
lington, N.C., assignor to the Fairmount 
Machine Company of Pennsylvania. 

Weol, Cotten, Etc., Machine for 
Cleaning and Carding. 619,979. Jules D. 
Morel, Roubaix, France. 





Facts and Gossip. 


—Connecticut, Manchester. The prop- 
erty of the Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which is owned by the Conn. 
Mutual I.ife Insurance Company, is to be 
sold in lots to suit purchasers. The 
property includes several mill buildings, 
water privilege of about 300 h. p., several 
dwellings and building lots. The mills 
have been idle for many years. 


—*Connecticut, Rockville. The plant of 
the Samuel Fitch Sons Company has now 
been transferred to the James J. Regan 
Company, and will be operated by them. 


-Connecticut, Tariffville. The Tariif- 
ville Lace Manufacturing Co. have suc- 
ceeded the Frank Wilkinson Manufactur- 
ing Co. in the manufacture of lace cur- 
tains. This company has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000. The sharehold 
ers are: Frederick Jones, Chas. A. En- 
sign, Horace Belden, Lemuel 8. Ells- 
worth, Joseph R. Ensign, and Ralph H. 
Ensign. 


—*Delaware, Wilmington. The petition 
of George S. Capelle, receiver of the 
Arlington Mills Wanulecturing Co., for 
an order to sell the mill and machinery 
of the company, has been granted, and 
the sale will probably take place early 
in April. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The strike of the 
cotton mill operatives here is over, most 
of the hands having returned to work. 


*Georgia, Barnesville. In reference t 
our report of last week that C. G,. Turner 
contemplated erecting a knitting mill, 
Mr. Turner informs us that he was ne 
gotiating for the Stafford-Huguely 
Hosiery Mill, which was recently shut 
down, but hat the negotiations failed 
and nothing will, therefore, be done in 
the matter. 


Georgia, La Grange. L. M. Park has 
purchased the Troup factory for $7500.10. 


*Georgia, Meansville. The Meansville 
Mfg. Co hav not as yet decided 
whether to build a hosiery or an under- 
wear mill If a hosiery mill is decided 
upon, its daily capacity will be 600 dozen 
half hose, with a dying establishment to 
suit, and if an underwear mill is pre- 
ferred, about 20 machines wiil be in- 
stalled at he start. \ a * fates is 
president of this company, J. M. Means, 
secretary, ind Walter Bates general 
manager. Their offices have been located 
at West Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga, 


Iilinois Stockton. The Stockton 
Woolen Miils are advertised for sale 
This is a two-set, 1300 spindle, and 16 
loom factory, which was formerly oper 
ited by P. M. Rindesbacher. 


Maine, Biddeford. A bill has been in 
troduced in the legislature by Represen 
tative Deering of Saco, providing for the 
consolidation of the Pepperell and La- 
conia corporations. These plants have 
been managed by one board of directors 
for several years A similar measure 
was brougiit up 10 or 12 years ago, but i 
was not carried through. No increase 
capital stock is desired 


Maine Dexter A rumor is curr 
here which, however, cannot be con 
firmed, to the effect that the Hon, J. P 
Bass and Millard E. Mudgett of Bangor 
hav been considering the purchase of 

old Prick mill. It is hardly possible 
however that they will start up this mill 
in the present condition of the woolen 
market. 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. The 
Williston Mills property of the East- 
hampton Spinning Co. was sold at auc- 
tion recently, and the property was bid 
in by th mortgagees for $95,000, the 
imount of the mortgage. The purchas 
ers will now endeavor to make a private 
le of the property. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. At the 
innual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Slade Mills corporation, the capital 
stock was reduced from $247,500 to $200,000 


Massachusetts, Franklin. The Waite 
Felting Mill, at this place, has been pur- 
chased by Joseph G. Ray. Mr. Waite 
will still have charge of the factory. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Robert 
Burgess, recently superintendent of the 
Pierce Mill, has resigned and will become 
agent of the Grinnell Mill in place of N. 
B. Kerr, who has gone to the Boott Mills, 
Lowell. 





YARN MARKET 


Eastern Yarn Market. 
(Continued from page 141 ) 

Woolen Yarn: The prospect for the 
spinners of woolen yarn continues 
good, although orders are coming for- 
ward slowly on account of the back- 
and it 
though orders for quantity would not 
be placed until March or April. The 
tendency of the market is for better 
grades of hosiery and underwear, and 


ward season, looks now as 


in connection with underwear we are 
told New York 


buyers underwear, they will not con- 


when salesmen show 


sider the garments they demanded 
last year, stating that they are not in 
the market for “rags.” There is 
great demand for underwear 
black 


white underwear 


natural 
wool and natural 
The all 
has little, if any, demand. 
call this year is for the natural mix. 
We note 
used for its 


black out of 
wool tops. 


The entire 


Peruvian cotton is 
effect. The 
underwear knitters are looking for an 


much 
being wool 
Australian stock to take the place of 
lainb’s wool, and many are substitut- 
The 

busy on 


ing thread waste. mills in the 
Valley are 


underwear, but the mills manufactur 


Mohawk cheap 


ing the tiner grades have not yet re- 


ceived orders to any extent, as the 
are looking for the 
The orders for the finer 
grades will begin by March, 


will then place orders in considerable 


buyers cheap 


grades first. 


and mills 


quantities for wool and noils. 
Hosiery knitters are buying largely 
wool 


merino yarn, about 50 per cent. 


and 50 per cent. Peruvian cotton, to 


meet the demand for a _ cheaper 
article to be of good wearing qualities 
back- 


who 


The season is so 


and sightly. 
ward that we hear of knitters, 
wish to contract, holding the spinners 
off until the itself, 
and till they know just what their re- 
quirements The outlook is 
really good, although buyers are wait- 
ing to see just how the market is go- 
ing to work. A large knitter tells us 
that he expected to use much yarn. 
He had several large deals pending. 
The prices were satisfactory, but buy- 
ers were holding off. As he saw the 


market develops 


will be. 
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situation it was good; stocks were 
low; the American manufacturers had 
the market, and it was merely a ques- 
tion of wait wntil their 
ready. The finer 


chines on hosiery are all busy, as the 


customers 


were gauged ma- 


demand is strong for fine hosiery. 


The coarser gauges are well 
We know of at 


large hosiery mill which is talking of 


not so 
employed. least one 
throwing out 
and 


these coarse machines, 


contemplating putting in ma- 
children’s 
that 


importing 


chines for making fine 


stockings. It is worthy of note 


many manufacturers are 


German machinery, and are securing 


much of the orders which were for- 


merly placed in Germany. The weav- 


ers, while ordering some yarn for 


backing, are not fully employed, and 


therefore are not largely in the mar- 


ket at this time, although the condi- 


tions will change rapidly as the sea- 
son progresses, 


Two-ply yarn is beginning to ‘be in 


demand and spinners will secure 


orders in considerable amounts from 


this source. All are working on as 


low a basis as is possible. 


Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest. 
Boston ove . 450 460 
Cocheco 
Stark 
Amory. 
Hil 
Cabot 
Androscoggin 
Great Falls 
Chicopee .... 
Bates 
Chace 
Cornell 
Davol.... 
Granite ge 
Richard Borden... 
Sagamore 
Wampanrag ... 
Weetamoe. 
Lancaster 
Naum*eag 
Atiantic 
Lowell Mfg 
Laconia 
Wamsutta 
Edwards 
Webster 
China 
Merrimack 
Otis eeee 
Continental 
Lyman : 
Pacific ..... 
Cabot anes 
Manchester 
King Philip . 
Merchants. 
Stafford ..... 
Hamilton Woolen. 
Barnaby 
Pocasset 
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All Belts with are : , iN 
CLING - SURFACE (Brom, é 





on them 
ean be run as slack 
as this. 





Thie Little Belt (12 in.) wasour firstslack belt. It earned 
$640.00 in twe vyears.in increased power. ata cost of only 
$63.00 for CLENG-$U RFACE, for the whole plant. 


WE GUARANTEE 
That with the use of CLING SurrAce all belts will Stor slipping, that Tur Power 
WILL Be PERMANENTLY INCREASED, that belts can be run SLACK, that in leather 
belts the leather will become as Sort as calfskin and ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF ; 
and furthermore that the INCREASE in power in a fair-sized plant will earn the 
cost of the sample can Every month, if used as directed. This applies to all 
belts, leather, rubber, cotton or a rope drive, whether they are new, old or oily. 


r 


, eat , THE CLINC-SURFACE MFC. CO. 
seenAs F CHASE, Mere 199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo,N.Y. 





Were? How? Way? Wuo? 


Where can we get such a machine? 


ow can »sroduc 1at effect, or color, or fabric’ 
H an we produce that effect lor, or fabric? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 
do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 
textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 
correspondence from subscribers. Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atiantic Avenue, Boston. 





BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson. N. J. 
Automatic Feeds fer Cotton 

Wool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
York. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Billington, J. H. & Co.,113 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, 111. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


Woon. 


256 Devonshire St., 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 34 8t, Phila, Pa. 
ag Surface Co., 168 Virginia 5t., Buffalo, 
> 
Belt Hooks. 
Field, Frank E£., New Haven, Conn. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., Nathua, N.H. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated. 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., W 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fa)l Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel 


orcester 


ja. 
Granger Found:y & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. 1. 
New jaune Copper Co, New Bedford, 


pe Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
0 Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools, 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 
Phila, Pa. 


Ma 
Phillt 
See 


2816 N. 4th St, 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Pa. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., 
dence, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., 


Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bebiock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, 
a. 


Provi- 


Phila., Pa. 


Phila, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Chemiat. 
Adriance, 
York 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 


New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford 
Mass. 


Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R 1. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Batterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Sto:idard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Boe. 
ton. 
Cotten Machinery. 
soem, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 
a 


Jobn S., 105 East 39th St., New 


Philad 1 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

 ~ -espmitoe H. W. & Sons Co., Philade)- 
phia, 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co, Lowell, 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount achine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 

a Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton 


ass. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ‘Woon 
socket R, 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cutters for Mnuitt Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. ¥ 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane S8t., New York. 
Dryers. 
Birch Brothers. Somerville, Mass. 
~~ datas H. W. & Sons Co., Philade}- 
phia. 


Wood 


6721 













118 








Granger 
deme, 

Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Geru antown Ave., Pi iladelphia. 

Philade:pois Textuc Maculnory Uv, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, BR. I 

Sarge..t’s, &. G., 9UNs, Gi Bullevilie Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. #. Uo, & Vliver 81, Buston, 
Mass. 

Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

DPvyers. Bleachers and Finishers 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
Greenwood, K, & Bault, Frauacturd, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falis, R. 1. 
Lee Woolen Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Merchants Dyeing Co., Sedgwick St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Orianna Bleach Works, 2540 No. 3d S8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuy/ikill Haven, Pa, 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westtield, Mass. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Butterwortu, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


penetey & Machine Co., Provi- 


Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Provi- 


Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, R. 1. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Pi iladelphia. 

Phillips, The Thowas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. 1. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, ra. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Amend Process Co,, 205-211 Third Ave., New 
York. 

American Aniline Co., 138 No. Front 8t., 
Philadelphia. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 

Atteaux, F.E, & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Boston. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


% & 4 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. 
Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Conn. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear] St, N. Y. 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 
Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 
Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York. 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


N.Y, 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 
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Dyers and Finishers. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134-150 
North 22d 8t., Philadelphia. 
Buown fPlalsning Woras, Williamstown 
Mass. 
Cohoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
wqgaetee Worsted Milis (yarus), Bristol 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
wreenwood, R & Bault Franktord, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
sawtucke: Dyoing & Bieacning Uo, Paw. 
tucket, R. I. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 

Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 

ere Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 

Jonn, 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 

American Express Co. offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feeders 
See Card Feeds. 
Feed Water Pumps. 


Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phoenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 


Filters for Water. 
New York Filter Mfg. Co., 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
H. R. Bennett, 1217 Filbert St., Phila. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, oy Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R 
Gear Cutting Machine, 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston. 
Enk, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German.- 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
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Kusurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, % 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 


Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 
Friedberger & Co, 

Phila, Pa 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 830 Howard St, 


2682 Mascher St, 


Edgings,.Germantown 


ode 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 
Phila 


i 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 


Maitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O’ Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. ¥. 


Mnitting Machinery. 

Beattie, William, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John 8t., 
delphia, 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh “Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1- 2 and Media Sts, P hila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Lamb Mtg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Mayo ed Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.t 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, 
town, Pa. 

5 A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


Co, 120 N. 7th 


Phila- 


Norris- 


Nye & ‘Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa 
. Co, Lakeport, N H. 


Pepper Mf 
2079 E. Cumberland St., 


Scott & W ilams, 
Phila., Pa. 

Staftord. & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard : oe Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delphia, Pa 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, ‘4 t 
Corey, wa Co, Manchester, . H. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. Ai. 

Dodge Needle vo.. Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa 


Lamps, Electric. 


Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William St., New 


York. 
K. & W., The, Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Looms. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
8ts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire. y 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Sho , Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wor 3, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R I. 


Leom Picker Manufacturers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricators 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
8t, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
a a Lubricating Co, Bound Brook, 


il 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

“Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Millis For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John , Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R, [. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 

Buckley’ 8, Benj. Son, Gun ill, Paterson, 
N.J. 

Jefferson, 


Ed, & 
Phila, Pa. 
Mitchell-Bissell 
Boston, 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
Hudson, N, Y. 


delphia, Pa. 
Little Hustler Napping Co, 
Woonsocket atte Machine Co, Woon 
socket, 
Pantagrephes for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad 
way, N. Y. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 
Mass. 
Phillips & Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 state St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Perforated Metal. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Union St , Chicago. II). 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical 
William St, New York 
Picker Sticks. 

La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, NJ. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Couveying. 
See Ventilating. 


Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 


Co., 170 Summer S8t., 


34 School St, Boston, 


Co., 100 
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Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston, 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Ill. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
t'oward, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall Kiver, Mass. 
link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, I). 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 


170 Summer S&t., 


Mich. 
Wall, William F. Rope Company, 56 South 
St., New York. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons.Co., 
hia 
Crawtord J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
| hry Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, C. W. Co, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I 
Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


West 


Philadel- 


N.J. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Pressing Lrons, Gas and ¢: Heated. 

Economical Gas Iron Co., H. Sheftall, 
Mar., 305 307 Mercer St., New York. 

Edwards Sad Iron Co, "1420 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Printers and Embossers. 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. l4th 
St, New York. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. 1. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N.J 

Ribbens. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 


Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 


tien. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 


Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 


Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. 1. 


Laminar, Finre Co., No. Cambridge, Mase. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence. R. I. 

Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 


Sample Cards. 
Merchants Sample Card Co., 79 Crosby St., 
New York. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School of Tex 
tiles, Lowell, Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa 


Screens (Perforated. 
See under Perforated Metal, 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
ome & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Ags. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No, 4th St, 
Philadelphia. 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
= & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High St., Boston, Mass. 


Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 


Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
a. A. G, & Son, Box 828, Fall River, 
ass 


Shoddies. 

See Wool Shoddies 
Shuttles. 

See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc. 
Shuttle Eyes. 


Mitchell-Bissell Co., 170 Summer Street, 
Boston 


Silk Machinery. 


Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Singe Plates. 


Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

New Bedford Copper Coa, New Bedtord, Ms. 

Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St., Boston. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 


Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne June. 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 


Slashers. 
Ogpage Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips Cv, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seapa. 


Holbrook Manufacturing Co,, New York. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 


Spindles. 
as a Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company. Hopedale, Mass. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 

Ave, Providence, R. I 


Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
socket, 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Sompeny. Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins. 
ville, Mass. 
Worcester Spinning Ring Co., 
Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
a ad Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, 


Woon 


Worcester, 


Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur. 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, $1 
Boston. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass, 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mili Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 


Milk St, 


Philadelphia 


Louis. 












Corcoran, A.J, 11 John 8t, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber %o, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Fleming & Chapin. 229 Church St., Phila. 

Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Powtucket, R. I 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co.jAllegheny Ave. and 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 

Weimar Bros, 1817Fast York St, Phila, Pa. 

ben m. M, 3638.40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Eic. 

Tension Pulleys. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 

Testing Machines. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


















Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mes, Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., and East (ambridge, Mass 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phil» pelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile weg! Co, Han.- 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R., I. 
Watches and Clocks. 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Watchman's Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 









































































oston. . 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Humpbrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


















































Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water heel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hestery.) 


Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 8t, 
Boston. 


Wood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool. 

Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 

Pratt, Daniel §., 180 Summer St, Boston 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 

India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 

Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 

cester, Mass. 
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Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, R. I 


Wooel-—Custom Work. 

Lee Woolen Co, Springfield, Mass. 
Weel Extracts. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weel and Waste Dusters. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, é. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

: ee Machine Co, Westerly, 
Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Aomaa, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th 8t, Phila 
a. 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. sons Uo., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Tnad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 


ass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 


Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, M achine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 8t, 
Phila, Pa. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 672 
Germantown Ave , Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Mass 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Weel, Hair and Noils. 


Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 


Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain 8t, 
Philadelphia. 


Weol Sorters, Scourers and Carbon- 


izers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Lee Woolen Co, Springfleld, Mass. 


Weool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 


ing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philad+Ipbia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Woolen Commission Merchants. 


Hayes, 0. H. & Co., New York. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns, 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk 


St., Boston. 

Dasagt & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Crossiand, Enos, Sons. Philacelphbia, Pa. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook. Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia, 
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Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 
Pa 


Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kiag, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 


City. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton M lls, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels *'g. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Meyer, John C. &Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 
ton. 

Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


}ranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Hadley Co, 9% Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 

Moore, C., & Co., (S. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 


Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass 

Colchester Mills, 8-88 Franklin St, New 
York. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristo), R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


a. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E., Manufageturing Co, Pawtucket, 
I 


R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Mitchell, James KE, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
‘en, N. J. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flaz, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Paseet & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 

and, 

Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 

Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R 1. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 5380 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


——~ & Co., 24 George Sq. Glasgow, Scot- 
and, 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Millis Co, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Suk Yarns. 
ney Bros, 8S. Manchester and Hartford 
it. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Meyer, John C, & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Crnagens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond 
Onio. 

Crossland’s Enos, Sons, Philadelphia. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philadel. 
phia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Elsasser, Albert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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Woolen Mills and 


MILLS FOR SALE! 7": 





other manufacturing plants 
Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 


143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


It is an ideal 
‘aving time, 
No more sweltering 
over hot stoves. No soot. no dirt, no 
smell. No waste of fuel. No lost time. 

Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 cts. 
per day. 

It is sim~le in construction; perfect in 
every way; never vets outof order. Ne 
hot fires ian summer. Will net ex- 
pleode. Enjoy the comforts of a cool 
home on troning days by using this Iron. 
Cost of burning Wood Alcohol, 2c. per hour. 


Heats intwo minutes. 
Iron, insuring comfort and 
Jabor and expense, 


All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, and they may be used either with Gas or 


Wood Alcohol. 


Made in all sizes, for all purposes. 


These Frons are apecially 


adopted te the woolen trade. Manufactured ani sold throughout the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON Co., 


Sole Owners, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, 91 
pages. : , : ” . 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Morrie, Jr., 63 pages, Il 
justrated, 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zine, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Orreamental Desiga for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson & Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. . 

is a text book dealing with orna- 
mx. -* design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.60. 

Cotton Spinning. By W. 5. Taggart 
Three volumes. Price $7.50. 

This work treats of the subject in an 
exhaustive way, from ithe first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. ‘The various parts of the 

ubject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that. the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use it as a text-book 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desiré 
fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 


for a 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. at 
This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling. waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Tavior, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 


This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 


ies as: Hand and Power 

em and Circular Box Looms; 

Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 

Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 

Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 

tions, This work is of much value. 
ce 


Woolen Spinning, by Charles Vicker- 
man. 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.76. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents, It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 

This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames: etc. 
Price $2.25. 


Cotton. [By {Christopher P. Brooks, 384 
pages, 174 illustrations. 


This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3.00. 
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The Angora Goat. 


Published under the auspices of the 
South African Goat Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and a paper on the Ostrich (re- 
printed from the Zov/ogist for March, 
1897). By S.C. Croswright Schreiner. 
With Illustrations, 296 pages, 8 vo. 
Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


This book is the result of years of 
study of all available literature on the 
subject on which it treats, and of many 
years’ practical knowledge gained from 
experience of farming the Angora goat. 
It deals, among other things, with the 
formation of the breed, its early history 
and the growth of the industry in South 
Africa, America and Australia. 

The photographs furnished by the 
leading breeders, have been in almost 
every case specially taken for insertion 
in this book. 


‘¢In this work of over 250 pages, 
illustrated by half tones of some of the 
finest specimens of the Angora Goat, 
the author gives most careful considera- 
tion to the subject, and has apparently 
covered every detail in connection with 
it."—Dry Goods Economist, N. Y. 


‘« In this book for the first time has the 
Angora Goat been dealt with in a full 
and practical way. Chapter X takes 
the reader into the farming of the An 
gora Goat in Turkey. This is a most 
useful chapter, and reveals facts and 
methods of farming by the Turks, which 
have never seen daylight before. 
Every item of detail seems to have been 
gone into by the writer, and this chap- 
ter alone is worth the cost of the book. 
In Chapter XI the Turkish mohair 
trade is dealt with in a most practi- 
cal manner. Here is set forth the 
doings of one of Turkey’s staple traders, 
and every little detail, together with 
the influence of English competition on 
the article is handled fully."—The Am- 
erican Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


‘«Every chapter is as full as a nut 
with information, Mr. Schreiner’s en 
deavor being to give the latest and most 
complete knowledge of the animal, par- 
ticularly as it is bred and farmed in its 
native homein Asia Minor.”—Woolman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


l0 CENTS 


Stamps will do. 


We have purchased from 
the author, W. S. Kelley, the 
balance of the edition of his 
pamphlet on Cotton Prepara- 
tion and the Standard Yarn 
Tables. Although published 
ten years ago, much of the 
matter is as good as ever and 
well worth 10 cents, at 
which price we will close 
them out. 








Table of Contents. 


Cotton: Characteristic Features 

Illustration of Cotton Fibre 

Cotton: Inspection and Selection 

Mixing and Opening 

Process 

Machinery and Power 

Twist and Elasticity 

Temperature and Humidity 

Numbering and Testing 

Yarn-testing Apparatus 

Explanation of Tables 

Standard Strength T'ables (Four Quali- 
ties) 

Standard Table (Good 
Quarter Numbers 
Draper’s Strength Table 
Hyde’s Strength 'Table 

Table for Numbering Yarn 

Grades and Comparative Prices of 
Cotton 

Convenient Multipliers 

Yarn Number—Metric System 

Thermometer Notation Rules 

Metric System 

Metric Equivalents 

Cost of Patents 


Quality), to 





SEND {0c. IN STAMPS 


And we wili send you a copy 
postpaid. 


— —- 


| GUILD & LORD, 
| 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 | am mag St., 228 Arch St., 
Boston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


GUI DE S 


Cotton, Woolen ind Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
MES RRR RRR RRR RE 





The American Dyer. 


We have a tew copies of the American 
Dyer, by Richard H. Gibson, published in 
1878. As a text book for modern methods, 
it i+, of course, entir-ly out of date, but as a 
hand book of the old school, covering the 
natural dyewoods, indigo, etc., it is prob- 
ably the best ever written, and no doubt 
many a dyer would be glad to have a copy. 
The books have been consigned to us by his 
wite, who isin most reduced circumstances. 
The book originally sold for $10, but the 
few copies rewaining will be sold tor $5 
each, the entire proceeds of which will goto 
Mrs. Gibson. Address 

GUILD & LORD, 
620 Atlantic Av., 
Boston, Mass. 





Silk Salesman. 


A man who has a good following in the 
dry goods trade would like to represent the 
account ot a manufacturer of broad silks. 
Can give highest references. SILK SALES. 
MAN. Care Textile World. 





Wanted Boss Comber or Assistant. 

One who has had experience with French 
and German Combs on cotton or short wool. 
Excellent chance for advancement. Ad 
dress. C. 8. M., care of Textile World. 


Mill Space To Let. 


25,000 Feet Floor Space; 
Automatic Sprinklers; 
Modern Mill; 15-feet 
Ceilings; Maple Floors; 
Insurance 30c. per $100; 
Plenty of Light and 
Power. 


address Barbour Flax Spinning Co 


Paterson, N. J. 








Cash Commissions Advanced 


Salesmen visiting manufacturers. Stephen- 
son's Belt Dressing. Bestside line. Pocket 
Samples, Duplicateorders. References ab- 
solutely  . med Stephenson Mfg Co, 
Albany, N 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
Worsted ... Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - - 


PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B, Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 


WEST anv 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, reaching into 
the eleven States or 


South Dakota 
Minnesota 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Illinois Indiana Louisiana 





Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diver. 
sified industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intplligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet * 100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Industries.’ 
Write furacopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tries are wante Very lineral inducements 
are off-red Textile Industries in the 
South bya numberof good places. GEORGE 
C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I.C R. 
R. Co , Chicago 





Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 


excellent buildings. 


Ww. Mh. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 





Superintendent with Some Capital. 


An advertiser would like to correspond 
with a superintendent who can either invest 
or influence some capital for a smal! mill in 
the South in contemplation. The man must 
thoroughly understand the manufacturer of 
wows sheetings. .H. A. 8. Care Textile 

orid 
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INVESTICATE PADUCAH, KY. 
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Most Advantageous Location for Cotton and Woolen Millis. 


Only 50 miles from the Cotton Belt; 
rivers at our doors; 


GEO. H. 


railroads leading in five directions, aad four big 
close to market; cheap fuel ano unequalled freight rates. 


DAIENS, Secretary, 
The Commercial and Manufacturers’ 


Address, 


Association, 


PADUCAH, MY. 





Foreman of Silk Weaving, 


Age 30; unmarried. Graduate of the 
weaving school of Vienna, avd employed 
fora number of years inthe siik mill+ of 
Austria. Has been five years ia this coun. 
try and speaks English very well, Is famil- 
iar with weaving neackwear silk, dress 
goods and handkerchiefs, also suspender 
and elastic webhixg. Heisalsoa designer. 
Expects $3 per day to start. If interested, 
address, “R.8.," care of Textile World's 
Employ ment Bureau, 620 Atlantic Ave. 


WANTED. 


A man, familiar with cotton combs, to take 
charge or to act as second hand of combing 
and carding (English machines). Night 
work. Good pay and steady job. G.C.V., 
are Textile World. 


Celebrated a 


Brand 
«TRACE MAAA+ 
+-FOR.... 


Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters. 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., 115 Franklin St., New York, 








Lacings 





Holyoke. The Ameri- 
can Quilt Co., located at this place, has 
been granted a charter under Massachu- 
setts laws. The company has a paid-up 
capital of $50,000, and the incorporators 
are W. H. Ensign, F. D. Doherty, J. E. 
grown, FP. E. Doherty, J. L. Lynch, E. 
P, Brown. 


—Massachusetts, 








W. S. KELLEY, 


Consulting 
Electrical 
Engineer. 
Particular attention given to the distribu 
tion of power in mills by electric motors; 
to development of water power, and 
electrical transmission. Plans and specifica 
tions prepared. 


also 


ADDRESS, 


BOSTON 





Shafting, Hang- 


30 Nightingale St., 
ers, Pulleys and 


i ER Couplings. Ma- 


ag | Stee! in all sizes from 6 1-2inches diameter down 
to 3-16 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons, 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every 
thing in readiness to be shipped at once. Our goods are 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all. 

Telephone 314, South Boston. 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
Seuth Boston, Maas. 





FINISHING MACHINERY ‘Scone, Caensrin 
D mee, Dying. Fulling, 
Lapping, Beliing, reraing Measu , Steaming, 
eatep, & ingeing. Bl — Spirals. Brushes furnished or 
Sm ; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
etals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Mo 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. ©, HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following cvulumns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inquiries sengeens them may be addressed directly to “Information Department. 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of ~uit- 


able agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


tarnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


918 Weolen Superintendent, De- 
#10 signer or Boss weaver. Age 35; Am- 
erican. Has worked on all classes of oress 
goods and mes’s wear. Can furnish good 
references, and will accept a moderate 


salary. 

1386 Weoolen Superintendent or 
. Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 

Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 

of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 


can go immediately. 

1490 Superintendent Age 37; Ger- 
. man. Has worked on plain and 

fancy worsteds, cotton worsted, all woolen 

mixes and mixed cassimeres. 14 years’ ex- 

perience in this country. 


1485 Superintendent or Assistant. 
ls acquainted with the manufacture 
of all kinds ot heavy woolens and al! makes 
ot machinery. Age 85; English. Good refer- 
ences trom England and this country. 
1454 Superintendent, Manager or 
v0 Designer. Has worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres and cheviots. Is Scotch, but has 


worked a numberof years in this country 
and in Canada. Good references. 





1448 Agent or Supt. of Woolen weal. 
Age 42; married. Has been man 
ager, supt. or assistant supt. for the last 
twenty years. Experienced in all classes of 
goods and makes of machinery. Has good 
references. A first-class mar ufacturer. 


1452 Superintendent or MDecsigner 
Ve for woolen mill. Age 42; married, 
American. Has had a large experience, and 
is well recommended. Uut of employment 
at present on account of his mill shutting 
down, and cantake a position at once on 
moderate salary. Has worked on al! classes 
of woolen goods, cotton warps,and has had 13 
years’ experience on fancy woolen dress 
goods. Familiar with the Knowles looms 
and Davis & Furber cards and mules 
13% 1S Woolen Superintendent or De- 
OVO signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor. 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 
1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
“UY «4 position as designer in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancy cassi- 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 

ton Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outside Nortbern 
and Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot- 
tons, worsteds and silks. Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him- 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


145: Superintendent desires position 

inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting gingbams, duck, denims, cot. 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping macbinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


229 Supt. with lon experience 
1332 in both Northern and Souteern mills. 
Has started 8 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sbeetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


578 Cotton Superintendent with expe- 
rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet- 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 
position at once. 
1390 Cotton Superintendent. Especi 
. ally qualified for a mill making dress 
goods and fine shirtings. Experience with 
first-ciass mills as designer and manager. A 
young man of high character. At present 
employed. 
1496 Superintendent or Boss Wea- 
e ver. Age45; single. Large experi 
ence On all classesof cotton goods and all 
makes of American machinery. At present 
employed, but wishes to obtain a better 
position. Nowin charge of 1800 looms. Is 
willing to go South. 


1486 Superintendent or’ will take a 

position as boss spinner in a large 
room. Age 43; American. Experienced 
mostly on plain goods. At present employ. 


ed as overseer. 
1236 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 
od change position. Is thoroughly 
competent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, manager, push andijexecutive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under. 
stances how to keep production right as to 
quantity, quality, and lowest cost. Best 
system of economy maintained. First-class 
references can be given. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1501 Boss Carder on Woolen or 

bs Knit Goods. Age 29; American. 
Has worked on percentages und all wool 
goods. Was li vears with one firm as 
second-hand and boss carder. 


1479 Boss Carder, Second-Hand or 
4) Card Grinder. Age 40; American. 
Can use all makes of American and English 


cards. Well recommended. 

1475 Wool Carder and Spinner. Out 
~“ of work because his mill shut down. 

An excellent carder and spinner, highiy 

recommended. Prefers the West. Will start 

at moderate salary. 


1470 Soss Woolen Carder. Experi 
ence On great variety of goods: 
cassimere, beaver, asbestos, wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes, also in knitting mill. 
Well recommended. Age 8l, married 
1180 Wants position as 2nd h .nd of card- 
‘ ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
23; single. Has been successful in like posi- 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. I., Conn., 
N.H., Penn., N. Y. or N. J. References if re- 


quired, 

131 Woolen Carder. American. Age 
0 30. Married. At present employed. 

Experience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi- 

ots, dress goods. Well spoken of by former 

employers. A first class man for a small 


mill. 
1358 Weel Carder, now employed as 
Y8VO second hand in large mill. Highly 
spoken of by past employers, habits, charac. 
terand ability Al. Capable of taking charge 
of a room. Experience on high and low 
grade stock. Age 27, American, married, 
1357 Woolen Carder now employed in 
00 l satinet mill, bas had 11 years’ expe- 
rience on fine goods and wishes to get back 
o that work; qualified to take a first class 
ob. Age 39, English, married 
1248 Carder. wooien. Age 37 years; 
“= married. yee witn one of the 
best mills in New England. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 
and kerseys. 
Overseer 


137 Weolen Carding. 

American, age 32, married. With 
one mill 18 years, and another4 years, Ex- 
cellent reterences from each. A first-class 
carder in every way. 


COTTON CARDERS. 





1432 verseer Cotton Carding. This 

V-— man has worked up from 1 4 
boy to overseer in the same mill and we 
have a letter from the former manager ex- 
pressing the highest regard for his ability 
and character. Age 30, Married. 


493 Cotten Carder or Supt. At pres- 
a ent in tne South but desires to return 
to the North. Early training and most of 
his experience was in N. &. mills. Under. 
atands combing. Age 38. Married. 


1238 Secend hand of cotton ——- 
* 87; married. Open tor engagement. 
140: Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 

perience in N, E. mills as overseer 
and second-hand, now in the South but 
wantstoreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 
change. Married. Age 38. Best of refer- 
ences. 


1469 Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
IJ Has had charge of both in good 





mills. Excel'ent references. Age 37, mar- 


ried. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 

Age 83; married; French. Has 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. Is familiar with Dob. 
son & Barlow machines and Schlumberger 
mules. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 
«rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would aesons 
small salary to start. Has worked on ¢eloak. 
ing®, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 


England mill. 

1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and shoddy 
al from 1.2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan- 

nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 

Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 

Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref- 


erences. 
14938 Boss Spinner. Age 25; unmarried; 

““ German. Has worked on cassi- 
meres, cheviots, stockinets, satinets and 
camel hair goods. Can op-rate American 
mules, and has worked for several years in 


American mills, to which he refers. 

150% Boss Spinner. Age 38. Has 
vw worked on kerseys, meltons, cloak- 

ings, dress goods, carpet yarns, etc. Good 

references. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1424 Overseer, Spinning. Mules pre- 
“—* ferred. At present employed. Has 
held position as overseer 6 years. Single. 
Will go anywhere. 
1407 Cotten Frame Spinner now in 
charge of nearly 80,000 spindles in a 
Southern mili wants to return north. First- 
class reference bothjnorth and south where 
he has worked. Age 30. Married. American. 
1438 Cotton Mule Spinner who has 
worked on plain white goods only 

desires to secure a permanent position in 
the Eastern or Central states. Has good 


references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 
Married. 


1429 Cotton Ring Spinner who has 
“been overseer 5 years and second 
hand 8years. Worked on white and colored 
yarns, spooled and twisted. Refers to past 
employers in Maine and Mass. Age 86. 


Married. 
1471 Overseer Ring Spinning, spoo!- 

ing, warping, twisting. 13 years’ 
experience in England and 6 years in this 
country. ‘White and colored yarns from 5s to 
90s. Refers to past employers. Age 38, 


married. . e* ‘ena 
149 Overseer, Mule or Bing Spin. 
. ning, Spooling and Warping. Eng- 
lish; age 38. Good experience in English 
and Canadian Mills. ell recommended. 
1497 Overseer of Ring Spinning. Ace 
e 30; French. Experienced on fine 
and coarse yarn and all grades of cotton. 
Large experience and well recommended. 


ia) Second-Hand Spinning, 8 eol- 
1502 and Warping. Has worked deine. 
ally on heavy sheetings. Age 30; single. 


ill go anywhere, Gooc references- 
1504 Overseer Mule Reom. Ace 88; 

. American. At present employed 
but wishes to better himself. Will not go 
South. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


143: Overseer Woolen Weaving. 
~ More than 18 years’ experience in 
large mills in Canada and the States. He is 
highly recommended for position of boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Ex- 
perience covers a large variety of cloths on 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Age 36. Mar- 


ried. 

143 Boss Weaver, Woolens. Wants 
x a job in a large mill and can handle 

same in good shape. Age 36. Married. Has 

made fancy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, 

meltons, dress goods, ete. 


1340 Worsted Weaver would like posi- 
e tion in a small mill at moderate sal- 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 88, married. Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
rotestant; age 86; xingle. Good man on 
nowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 


Pennsylvania. 

146 First-Class Weaver on fancy 
woolens, worsteds and meltons, 

cotton worsteds and shoddy goods. Can take 

overseer position after 6 days’ netice. Has 

been loom fixer, boss and superintendent. 


Age 48. Crompton & Knowles looms. 
1413 Boss Weaver or Designer. 

~’ American; age 49. Has worked on 
beavers, kerseys, dress goods, cassimeres 
and all kinds of men’s wear. Is also a good 
loom fixer. 


1482 Weaver or Wool Sorter. lias 
O# worked on cassimeres, cheviots, 
Good refer- 


tricots, kerseys and cloakings. 
ences. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


Fancy Cotton Weaving, Slash. 


1459 

v7 ing, etc. Age 36; married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy goods and is 
thoroughly competent in all departments of 
manufacturing, with the exception of spin- 
ning. Understands velvet and corduroy 
weaving. Is notat present employed and 
can take a position immediately. 


1425 Overseer, Cotton Weaving 
~ Age 388. Married. At present em- 
ployed in large Mass. mill where he has 
been tor 7 years as overseer. Worked on 
all kinds of goods and is well experienced. 
American. Refers to past and present em- 


ployers. 
1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
overseer’s position for 5 \ears in 
Mass. mill, but now out because of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married,American. One 
of the best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a good position. 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 88; married. 


1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 
135 Weaver. Age 29; single. Has 
worked on all classes of fine sheet- 
ings and sateens. Good experience and 
well recommended. 





1457 Dyer. Age 26; has worked on 
yarns, pieces, raw stock,indigo vats 

and cotton yarn. Is at present employed, 

but can take a position on short notice. Re 

fers to past and present emplovers. 

1467 Cotton or Worsted Dyer. Large 
experience as second hand and 

boss. At present employed but desires 


change fur good reasons. Would start at 
$2 50a day. 


180 Woolen Dyer. Age 42; married. 
Has had a large experience, and is a 
good practical man. Used to all classes of 
goods. Has worked largely on government 
orders. Good indigo dyer. Refers to 
former employers and others. 
1355 Wool and worsted Dyer, a young 
man with 5 years’ training by one 
the best dyers at one of the largest mills in 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak. 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Now boss dyer. Good 


reasons for desiring a change. 

1484 Woolen Dyer. Has had a large 
experience und can furnish the best 

of references. Age 47. Does not wish to go 

South or West. 


1 195 Boas Woolen Dyer. Age 36. Will 
7t > 

take a good position as second- 
hand. Has worked on all classes of woolen 
and worsted yarns, hosiery, etc. Good ref 
erences. 


1491 Boss Dyer. Age 38; Englisb. At 
bs present out of a position, and can 
go at once. Experienced on woolen and 


worsted hosierr. 
1 501] Boss Dyer on all classes of wool, 

. woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 
warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 
better himself. 


1476 Bess Dyer. Experience on ker- 
seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills tor 3, 5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng- 
land or Central States for $3.00 a day. 
1278 Weol Dyer. Very successful and 
reliable and bas had large experi- 
ence. Practical indigo dyer. Can accept 
position atonce. Best of references 





FINISHERS. 


1428 Overseer of Napping. Young 

ad man just out of position because 
his mill stopped making fleece lined under. 
wear. xperience on French machines and 
Davis & Furber cloth and knit nappers 
Can refer to leading Mass. mill men for 
whom he has worked. Will go west. Sing] «+. 
1494 Finisher on Felts, or wil! take a 

« position for the making of sizing. 
Age 26; single. His last position was en 
gineer and in charge of sizing and finishing 
all classes of felte. Good references. 


1351 Woolen and Worsted Fin r 
un with 7 years’ experience as overseer 
in R. 1. and N. Y. mills, from which he bas 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 29, married 


1499 Overseer of Finishing. Age 43; 
““ American. Has worked on flannels, 
cheviots, cassimeres, fine suitings, broad 
cloth, hair lines, etc, 
1489 Boss Finisher. Second-Hand 
“ or Boss Shearer. Well experienced; 
excellent references. English; age 27; 
single. 
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ENITTERS. 
1450 Foreman or Superintendent 
. of Mosiery. Age 40; married. 
Has worked on cut feet, seamless half hose, 
ladies’ and children’s hosiery. Is familiar 
with every standard make of knitting and 
sewing machines. Is first-class finisher, 
and can start new plant. Salary moderate. 
Prefers to go South, if possible. Refers to 


tormer and presentemployers. 
1441 Supt. er Overseer in Hosiery 
Mill. Age 49; married. Wishes to 
obtain a position near Boston. Cannot take 
a position before January Ist, 1899. Has 
worked on all classes of knit goods and is 
familiar with all the leading makes of ma- 
chinery. Refers to past employers. 
1402 Circular Rib Knitter now hold- 
— ing position as overseer in N. Y 
mill would like to secure better position. 
Has worked on spring needle and welt work 
silks, worsteds, cotton, tuck stitch ladies’ 
forms. Can reter to present and past em- 


ployers. Age 24. American. 

1224 Boss HKuitter. At present em. 
atte ployed, but wants to change. 15 

years’ experience On ribbed underwear; all 

kinds of ribbed machines and sewing ma. 

chines. Strictly temperate. Goc.d refer- 

ences. 


1472 Kuitting Mill Superintendent 
— who has had Ll years’ experience as 
superintendent ani machinist. Has practi- 
cal knowledge of the manufacture of all 
kinds of knit goods. References from past 
employers. Age 46, married. 


1 192 Boss Knitter. American; age 25; 
. single. Large experience on ribbed 
goods. Is acquainted with all makes of 
knitting machinery. Well recommended. 

1371 Cotton Hosiery Supt. Has had 
vl charge of hosiery mill in N, C 


Would like a western mill. Refers to last 
position. Young man, not married. 





DESIGNERS. 


x — 


1444 Designer. Has made a special 
: study of designing during the past 
ten years. Wantsa position which offers 
chance for advaneement. Has worked on 
all classes of goods and is familiar with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
up and has started sections of new fancy 


looms. 
1445 Designer or Finisher, or will 

~ take position as supt. of a small 
mill. German, protestant, age 36, married. 
Has worked in several New England 
mills and refers to them. Graduate 
of the Werden Textile school, Saxony. 
Has worked on kerseys, beavers, cassi- 
meres, cheviots, etc. Is familiar with all 
makes of American and German machinery. 


1431 Woolen Designer or Superin- 
x tendent. Young man, at present 
employed, desires to secure a position as 
above. Has been assistant superintendent 
of 18 set mill making fancy cassimeres and 
worsteds. Single. References show him to 
be a man of good ability. 


1449 signer. Age 38; married; Ameri. 
can. Thoroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former employers and others. 


Overseer of Weaving or De- 





_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


1478 Overseer Beaming, Slashing, 

~ Warping, quilling, wants positicn 

in mill making fine goods. Large experi 

ence on gingbams, shirtings, linings and 

fancy novelties. Well recommended by 
wellknown mills. Age 89, married. 

Engineer. Age 32; married ; 


1456 

- American. Wishes to obtain work 
in New England Is not at presentemployed 
and can take a position at once. Is familiar 
with Corliss and high speed engines; can do 
his own indicating and adjusting and is a 


practical electrician. 

1473 Overseer Steam Gigging and 
‘98 oiling. Has worked for many 

years in large mills. Would accept $2.50 a 

day at start. Age 33, married. 


1466 Overseer of Dressing. Experi-. 
ence on worsted cassimeres, dress 
goods, flannels. Good references, temper 


ate, age 32, married. 
1451 Mechanic or Chief Engineer. 
. Age 37; married; American. A 
first-class mecnanic and engineer. At pres 
ent employed, but wishes to obtain a posi 
tion where there isa better chance for ad 
vancement. Has been 244 years in present 
position as master mechunic, and was pre 
viously for 18 years with one firm as depart 
ment foreman, engineer and master me. 
chanic. Refersto former and present em- 


ployers. 
1448 Cashier or Bookkeeper. Age 26; 
American, single. Is a college 
graduate and has been bookkeeper and pay- 
master for one firm for eight years, to 
whom he refers. He is competent to take 
any position of trust in a mill office. 
1446 Boss Machinist or Engineer. 
American, 35 vears old, married 
12 years in last place. Refers to former and 
presentemployers. Familiar with all re- 
pair work in cotton mill. 


1335 Loom Fixer or Second Hand. 

v- Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 
well recommended. 


1436 Boss Dresser. At present out of 

work because mill is running slack. 
Experience covers a large line of goods on 
D. & F. and Cleveland machines. Would 
start at $23.25 a day if work was steady. Age 
26 Single. A very reliable young man. 


1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 

e Young man of the very highest char- 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em. 


ployers. 

1418 Cleth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
clerk or paymaster. Has had a 

thorough experience in each of the above 

positions and is familiar with white and 

colored cotton goods. Is well recommended. 

Aged 35. Married, and is also a good all 


around sccountant. 
1488 Boss Carpenter or Master Me- 

~ ehanic. Age 46; American. Is ac 
quainted with all makes of cotton machin 
ery, and is a good man on shafting, wood 
work, etc. Atpresentemployed, but wishes 
to better himeelf. 


1483 Master Wechanic. Age 33. At 
present second-hand mechanic in 
machine repair department of a large mill. 
Will not go South. 
1500 Overseer of Drawing Room. 
b Age 3|. Has worked on Mohair, 
camel hair and carpet stock. Familiar with 
ail kinds of foreign and domestic wool 
Was 14 years in one position and has ex 
cellent references. 
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Draft Without a Chimney. 
-— 

(Continued from page 86. 
weather makes no difference, 
draft is just as strong on damp 
muggy days as on those that 
crisp and bright. 

Though it barely extends above the 
roof of the surrounding buildings, no 
trouble whatever is experienced from 
simple that 

produced in this 
The utter 


chimney has 


smoke, for the reason 
when draft is 
way, no smoke is made. 
uselessness of the old 
heen so clearly demonstrated, that it 
has just been taken down for the sake 
of the bricks it contained. There is 
thus presented the novel sight of a 
large manufacturing plant, 
half a dozen acres, with no apparent 


covering 


means of producing the draft; the lit- 
tle steel plate stack being visible only 
from certain points. 

The cost of the entire 
draft equipment, including the stack, 
was less than one-half that of a new 


mechanical 


chimney. Zecause of the stronger 
draft, much 
than was possible with the chimney, 


thousand 


cheaper fuel is burned 
the saving being nearly a 
dollars a year. In another boiler plant 
of 1000 horse power, the full saving 
is $6500 per year. At the same time 
the amount of steam generated may 
in either case be readily increased to 
double that for which the boilers are 
rated. In other words, it is possible, 
with mechanical draft, to use much 
smaller boilers and still produce the 
required amount of steam. 

What has been done here is being 
Many boilers on 


done elsewhere. 


land and sea are now so arranged 


that a chimney is only needed to carry 


the gases high enough to conveniently 


discharge them into the atmosphere. 
According to the conditions, the fan 
may be applied for from 20 to 40 per 
cent. of the cost of a chimney. Where 
the chimney draft is not sufficient, the 
fan may, for very little cost, be added 
to help it out. Sometimes the blower 
ean be arranged so as to forve the air 
under the fires and cause ft te pass up 
through them and thus give perfect 


combustion; or on shipboard it may be 


so arranged in connection with the 
ponderous boilers that the air may be 
heated ‘by the gases as they escape, 
This 


saving of heat is one of the most im- 


thereby saving coal. possible 


advantages of mechanical 


With a chimney, 20 to 30 per 


portant 
draft. 

cent. has to be wasted in the hot gases 
The 
fan requires only about one-seventy- 


in order to produce the draft. 


fifth as much power to move the same 
amount of air, and therefore makes it 
possible to save as much of the re- 
maining heat as is practicable. 

The fan can be built of any size and 
exactly adapted to any location and 
regulated to suit the requirements. 
No heavy foundations are required, it 
seldom requires valuable floor space, 
and, being portable, need not remain 
like the chimney, a monument to a de- 
parted industry. 

In every way, mechanical draft pre- 
sents advantages and conveniences 
which make it perfectly safe to assert 
will see it 
generally adopted as a substitute for 


that the next generation 


the chimney. 





Notwithstanding the majority of 
fires in cotton mills originate in the 
picking 


department, the safeguards 


against loss are usually so well es- 
tablished and so efficient as to render 
the loss on cotton pickers less in pro- 
portion to value of the property cov- 
ered in that branch of the work than 
in the main mill, or in any class or 
branch of industry in which insurance 
This 
is made upon the statement of an in- 


policies of any kind are issued. 


surance company that has on its 


books a large number of such risks. 





The various weighting bodies for 
cotton goods used principally are as 
follows:—1. China-clay, or 
2. Baryta, or heavy spar. 3. 
chalk, or tale. 4. Pliaster-of-paris, or 
cypsum. 5. Steatite, or soapstone. 
6. Sulphate of soda, or Glauber’s 
salt. 7. Magnesium sulphate, or Ep- 
som salts. 8. Barium chloride. 


Kaolin. 
French 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


-RBALINC 
PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. = 
338 West Water St, SYRACUSE,W.Y. = “nv pra uic, 























KNUCKLE JOINT. 





Chas. B. Cook, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 3Os. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Egyp- 
tians Cops and Cones. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO,., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners are well em- 


and prices are fairly well 


ployed 
The yarns most in de- 


been 1/24s ‘to 1/30s, in 


maintained. 
mand have 
colors, for the facing of 
underwear, and 1/20s for two thread- 
ed flat goods. 

There is also much heavy yarn in 
1/5s to 1/8s for the backing of the 
fleeced lined This 
mostly from the South and is sold at 


fleece lined 


garments. comes 
a low price, which seriously interferes 
with the Kastern combination. The 
knitters of light weight, cheap under- 
wear are using Southern yarn exten- 
sively in 1/18s to 1/30s. The knitters 
of ribbed underwear are beginning to 
place orders, deliveries to begin in 
April. The underwear manufacturers 
are well employed, and have taken 
many orders for heavy 
this garment seems to be in more de- 
mand than any other on the market. 
well maintained in 


weights, as 


Combed yarn is 
price, as the combination has a strong 
The balbriggan 
been running 


hold on this yarn. 
manufacturers have 
well on this class of yarn, the sizes 
used running from 1/20s to 1/40s. 
The knitters on lisle garments are 
having a good trade and are running 
steadily, using 2/42s to 2/50s, both 
Egyptian and Allen Seed, and the de- 
mand for this yarn will continue well 
into April and May. The firmness of 
the market for combed yarn is but the 
reflection of the combined interest of 
Fall River and 
where a committee of three has been 
given the selling of the entire output 
of the mills, with the result that cot- 
ton cloth has advanced to a wonder- 
ful extent, and instead of poor busi- 
ness, the mills are all sold up at an 
advanced price. Southern 
keeping the price of the 
article down because knitters are try- 


other cotton centres 


yarn is 
PDastern 


ing to use the former yarn at the re- 
duced price. Hence Eastern yarn is 
lower than it would otherwise be, as 
it has not been advanced in propor- 
tion with the 
however, as a 


combed yarn. Some 
result of the 
combination, have added spinning to 
their plants. The English Combina- 
tion on fine yarns have not started to 

This is a very 
and the ad- 
made, will be firmly 
We note, however, that 
there are some new spinners starting 
the manufacture of fine yarn as a re- 
sult of the combination. 

The throughout the Mo- 
hawk Valley are all well employed on 
plush garments. The manu- 
facturers of ribbed underwear on 
heavy weights will not start before 
April or May. 


mills, 


advance prices as yet. 
powerful 
vance, 


combination, 
when 
maintained. 


knitters 


cotton 


The spinners are fortunately bene- 
fited by the high wool tariff, as buy- 
ers are after something cheap and are 
underwear to the ex- 

Hosiery knitters find 
a greater demand for better class of 


buying cotton 
clusion of wool. 
goods, and while using cotton yarn, 
some of the better mills are 
on wool 


getting 
and merino, and combed 
Egyptian, and woolen spun Peruvian. 
We look for a good ‘business for cot- 
tons spinners throughout this season. 
A good demand is noted for Oxford 
and Cambridge yarns. 

Worsted Yarn: Spinners during the 
last two months have billed up some 
yarn. At present writing orders are 
coming slowly. At the beginning of 
February the sensation of the year 
was the opening prices of the Wash- 
ington Mills. These prices were look- 
ed upon by the trade as below the 
cost of production. 
that the low made 
through a desire to rid themselves of 
the 1/4 and 3/8 blooded wool owned— 


It may have been 


prices were 


(Continued on page 1387.) 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 








Established 1884, Telephone Connection. 
The Merchants Sample-Card Co. 
ALFRED S. HATHEWAY. 

MAKERS OF THE BEST 
SAMPLE BOOKS, COLOR CARDS, Etc. 
FOR ALL LINES OF MERCHANDISE. 


255 Centre Street, 
S.W.COR. BROOME ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Requeat. 





Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, onestnut'street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Continued from page 135 

as the market for cloth is unquestion- 
ably changing to the finer grades and 
fancy weaves, rather than piece dyes. 
It is, undoubtedly, a fact that cloth 
has reached bottom, as well as wool 
and yarn. The market is bare and no 
importations of consequence have 
made, as the Consular reports 
England and the Continent 
The referred to have 

advanced Notwith- 
this, are buying 
and will order only a few 


been 
from 
show. mills 
again prices. 
standing 
cautiously 


clothiers 


pieces at a time. In consequence of 


this, manufacturers are anticipating 


a large reorder 
been the case during the light weight 


business such as has 


season. It is necessary to state in 


connection with the slowness of 
orders that many of 
open before February 15th. The 
Rockville Mills are very little 


business, and one has reported that it 


the mills did not 
doing 


has not orders enough to run its mill 
a week, and 
Many of 
of wool 


full on heavy weights for 
orders were coming slowly. 

the mills who bought largely 
enactment of 
large 


prior to the 
anticipating 
that the 


and yarn 
the Dingley bill, 
declare interest 


profit, now 


and carrying charges have amounted 
to such an extent that the stock own- 
than 
bought for on mar- 


yarn continues off 


ed costs more what the same 


could be today’s 
ket. The price of 
and fine counts and qualities are sell- 
and extra bred 
the change 


ing badly. The serge 
yarns are selling best, as 
in demand has not actually reached 
country, although we 
several 
their entire plants from extra bred to 
fine Australian yarn. The whole 


trade is considerably worked up over 


this know of 


spinners who have changed 


the reported proposition to establish 


a trust or combination among the 
who Many 
are the surmises, although so far we 
have heard no actual proposition. It 
is believed that those who are work- 
ing to bring this about desire to form 
a gigantic corporation the 
large spinning and weaving mills in 
Lawrence, Providence and _ other 


(Continued on page 139.) 


spinners operate looms. 


out of 








CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., 
216 Church &St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard &t.. New York. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 

122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 


Boston 
New Work. 
Philadelphia. 











Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


meoigee, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBLID AND CARDED COTTON 


YARNS “ix: 








AND 


gues" WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 
Hosiery, Woolen YARNS 
and Merino 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harzsess Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddie Twines. 


For Cotton. Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor- 
les promptly furnished. 





Colored Cotton, 








” 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


ON 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








MERCERIZED EGYPTIAN COTTON SPINNING BANDS. 


They will not shrink nor stretch. 


Are not affected by dry or humid atmosphere. 
We claim for them ( Ave Fifty per cent. stronger than ordinary bands. 


Will last twice as long. 


Less power required to run spinning. 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns which give the High Silk-Like Luster. 





PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
re" SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


Low EBIAL:, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Manufacturers of - - - - a 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 


We are alway 8 pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 


We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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(Continued from page 137.) 
The formation must 


slow, as there are 


places. neces- 
many 

The 
idea is to have each mill manufacture 
cloth, and the pro- 
moters believe that there is 
capital ready and willing to embark 
in such an enterprise, that a combina- 


sarily be 
large interests to be reconciled. 
certain lines of 
much 


tion has only to be organized to meet 
success. Of course, everybody recog- 
nizes the fact that this move would 
ruin the smaller mills. Some do not 
believe in it, and one large spinner- 
weaver in an article in a leading 
newspaper, does not consider a trust 
possible. Another manufacturer who 
does think a trust the proper means 
to stop the “cut-throat” 
the New York 
points out the fact 


practice of 
commission houses, 
that in 


there 


order to 


make a trust successful must 
be three trusts formed, one to take in 


the dress goods mills, one to be made 


up of those engaged in the manufac- 


ture of men’s wear, and one to take 
in the cassimere mills. It is believed 
in this way that cloth could be ad- 
vanced 25 to 50 per cent., and would 
take care of an immense amount of 
watered stock by way of interest, for 
as trusts are now organized, they are 
usually capitalized beyond the cost of 
the plants, by many thousands of 
dollars, and it is not thought that this 
one would be an exception. The knit- 
ters of hosiery and underwear are 
getting some orders, but say all the 
business is going to be on medium 
priced yarn, and many who have pur- 
chased the finer grades are now try- 
ing to exchange for coarser quality 
yarn. Orders could be secured if 
prices could be adusted to ‘the ideas 
of the buyers, who today have very 
vague “notions” of what an article is 
worth. The French spinners are 
fairly well employed and already have 
booked many from Western 
knitters who are ordering freely. The 
astrachan trade seems to be of the 
past. The demand for jersey cloth 
for the rubber mills continues fairly 
Prices are fairly well main- 


orders 


good. 
(Continued on page 141.) 


Oolchester Millis, 
SPINNERS OF 


Mule Spun Cotton 


Salcsin Hosiery Yarns. 
Charge of A. D. SALKELD, 
86 & 88 Franklin St., 
NEW YORK. 
Representing B. B. Smalley, 
Thos. F. Patterson, F. E. Snow 

Receivers Colchester Mills. 











Special line for Bi- 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


¥ A R NS. oods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmend. 0. 





WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 





A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


KRENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Cliften Worsted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Speciality. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 








C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS., 
Fhiladetitphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


580 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Harness Twines. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS vescareriox 


Selling Agents James E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
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ADLEY »=6) 





SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached,or Celered. On 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
In chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WwWeEsSsTERNRi.y, Fr. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 408 to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed, 


sl] sPoot ponogeoosooodo! 
=e COMPAN Y 
| 5 ‘YARNS 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 





(Fast Colors. 
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Mohair Plushes, 
' Worsted and Cotton Braids, 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, —— 


—MONUMENT MILs, 


Manufacturers or 


Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 48 to 60s, 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
cet ie ee PAWTUCERT, B.I. 


























WE BUY FOR CASH! 


ODD LOTS OF 


YARNS ano WARPS 


ENOS CROSLAND’S SONS, 
Haverford Ave. and 69th St., PHILA., PA. 





RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 
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(Continued from page 139.) 
tained on French yarn. On English 
spun yarn there is a lower tendency. 
Many 
are in the market today who have not 
been buying for 15 or 20 months. 
We quote prices on worsted yarns 
as follows: 
2/50s Australian 
2/40s half delaine, 
Australian 
2/40s half blood 
2/30s half blood 
2/36s % blood 


% blood 


tops are being sold, and mills 


$1.02 to $1.05 
half 
.90 to 
.80 to 
.70 to 
.70 to 
.58 to 
.50 to 


2/30s 


2/14s % blood 
(Continued on page 115 ) 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Trade has continued fairly good the 
past month. Spinners and agents are 
occupied, however, more in delivering 
old orders than in taking new 
as customers, on account of the cheap 
price of their product, 
advance in yarn, while their 
ders hold out. A considerable volume 
of new business has entered, 
however, at slightly advanced prices. 
While the cotton crop is considered 
large as a whole, 
ton is very small, and spinners wish- 
ing to make quality knitting 
yarn or warps, are obliged to pay a 
very stiff advance, which must result 
in higher prices for yarns, as old 
stocks are depleted, and old 
run out. 

We quote:— 

Warps:--— 

20/1 ; ; - 124 to 124 
a ‘ ‘ . - 123% to 18 
26s. ‘ ; , - 13 to 184 
ays . ‘ , . ‘ 124 
14/2 . P ‘ , 13 
16/2 . . / ; - 13 to 13} 
20/2 . ‘ ‘ ' . 134 to 14 
80/2 . ° é ‘ - 154 
40/2 . ‘ A ‘ to 23 
Skein:— 
20/1 . : . ; ‘ 13 
19/1 . : ‘ ; : 13 
26s. ‘ ‘ ; : 13 
4s to 10s soft ‘ ‘ , 12 
12/2 . : ’ j : 12 
14/2 . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 12 


ones, 


have resisted 
old or- 


been 


the crop of good cot- 


good 


orders 


| also bleached filling on long tubes. 
} reds, etc. 


‘Walcott & Campbell Spinning o, 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


“FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


BURNET & CO., 





24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 


All numbers and qualities of Cotton 


| Yarns, specialties in 


“Silkoline,” ““Ramie” and Fancies; 
Turkey 
BC Code used, Telegraphic 


address “Tenrub, Glasgow ” 





B. F. BOYER & CO, 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


in Wvol, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 
MILLS AND OFFICE AT 


CAMDEN, - - N. J. 





DANIEL S. PRATT, 
180 Summer Street, - BOSTON, 


ROOM 24, 


851 Oalle Piedad, Buenos Aires. 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 


.+ Personally Selected .. 
Graded to the Standard of U. 8S. Markets. 








20/2 . ' ; . 18 to 134 
SS << + « » ore 
Cee uw + '« . 20 to 22 
8/3 hard ‘ ‘ . 103 to 104 
16/3 slack . ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 
Bini nt Me e 12 
16/2 . ar. 5 ' 12 


Southern Cones (various qualities). 


6s to 8s : F P » 2 Wiz 
10s... : ‘ P . 114 to 124 
ine . : ; . 119 to 12 
a : , ; . 18 to 134 
16s. : é : . 134 to 14 
a : : , ‘ 144 
y, . ‘ a . 144 to 15 
wern"s . ‘ ' . 15 to 16 
268. ; ‘ . 154 to 16 
SGh: .~ F A . 16 to17 


Shuttle 


6s to 8s , ° , ; 12 
wm . . 12 to 12g 
(Continued on page 148.) 
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Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave, Camden, WN. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
937 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


mngonn & Con tie ited " Wo rsted 


ahhh Le 
caf Cae} 





MANKFKS 


ogi Fae TRENCH SPOT 


ALL NUMBERS a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, “ ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
(ffice and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phiia., Pa. 





CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 
BRISTOL, MR. I. 


Georg ZZ Cafe Me Vi, Co 
Gostad faamons 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 608 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


NWMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille, Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 4T.. PHILA. 
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(Continued from page 141.) Eastern skein %c. above cops. 
16s. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 12 to 124 Eastern cones lc. to 2c. above 
26s ° . . . ° 13 cops. 
40s ‘ . . ° - 16 to 164 Egyptian, carded, 5 to 6c. above 

Mixed Colored Cones: white. 
6s to 8s ‘ F r . 13 to 134 Combed yarn 5 to 6c. above carded. 
10s. 3 ; , . 184 to 14 Woolen and worsted yarns are in 
12s. - : ’ p 14 somewhat better demand, but busi- 
Mae : ‘ ; ‘ 144 ness is not active. Calls for cheap 
l6s_ . . . : - 15 to 154 goods have induced many of the large 
manufacturers to make their fabrics 


Eastern Cops: 

, largely of cotton. We quote wool 

10s hosiery : . . 124 to 18 

aa. 2. , , . 184 to 14 . on 
16s “ : : ; . 14 to 144 what better demand) as follows: 

20s ss F ‘ ; . 15 to 154 20 cut black cops P , 13 

10s shuttle ‘ . . 124 to 18 | aa ; : : j 154 

l4s , ; - 13 to 184 12stol6s . ‘ ; : 124 


spun cotton yarn (which is in some- 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & vO, 47 LEONARD 57., NEW YORK. 





—Y ARINS - 








SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 





< * 

made expressly for 

ep er | d in Cat Stitching Machines, 

pest WWirne wortd)” in all sizes and colors 

Age ae | |} On spools and cones, spun and pure, spool and embroidery 

BOSTON. MASS ae silks all sizes and colors. Cotton thread on spools and 
cones. Send for samples prices. 

JOMN C. MEYER cc CO.,, 
S7 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 





WAVERLY WORSTED CO. HaAady c& Street, 
| SPINNERS OF COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. ; BRAIDS 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. | ROW IKDENCH, RR. xr. 


AYES, ©. H. # co 


es of 


= H. HAYES & cO. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS  : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS ot Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. _—BLEACHERS ot 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


BALDWIN & RUDY, Proprietors. 


—— DYERS OF 
WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain, Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 234 East Fourth Street, Second Floor, CENCEINNATI. ONIO 














FINISHING, DYEING, ETC 145 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«.~Dyers and Finishers,~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTH ct F'OsSTHR Cco., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New Work Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Breome 5. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 











WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
{Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 


NAEeFrPInNGese-.dDUhUGC OU CB OPO HEICIAL TY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, GREENWOOD & BAULT, 
GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - £=PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHET, FH. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *Yovans'oe'*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


“COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COHROES, N.Y. 


Dyers of Raw Cotton, Woo! and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zinc Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORGHL & 00. **xax"SSrus” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS’& BRUENING, HOFPOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 


ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. ho PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8T. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
f Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Lono Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





DYESTUFFS 





JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 136 Pearl St., Boston. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 











Ww. J. Matneson & Go. ita. 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 

Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN o ELBERFELD CO. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 





DYESTUFFS, ETC. 





C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 





Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 





WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 


Bleach’ 


PEROXIDE 


SOTA 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Peroxide Works, 
Niagare Falls. onie cago, 4 x. chee n Ss. 


0. 5S. JANNEY & Coq., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 
Dyestuffs, Extracts anci Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 





No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW Wonk. - 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. | 





* 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 
Aniline Oil and Salt. 


Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 





THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 











Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


183-137 F'romt Street, ~ New Work. 





ESTABLI SHED i865. 


ANCHOR COLOR - ANUF'NC CO., 


Importers and i Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYES!tUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. ‘4 ; Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . J 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 





OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atianta. 





DYESTUFFS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATI,. HA™MIELTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 


Direct Cotton Colors. “2@O Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 








Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 


Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE, 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 





TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 Tae Boursgk, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t.. PHILADEDPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, tisxar= 


BE. Ee. ATTEAUXS ce CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, N.Y., U.S. A, 
ANIZILAINE AND AZTAIZARINE CoOoroOs0Rrs. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


Elmira, N. ¥. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS CO. tern: sans. 
. "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool { One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. ; —utely Fast and give « silk finish. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTUREES 
OF PURE 


LOGWOOD 


SPANISH TOWN, 
JAMACIA, W. I. 


EXTRACTS 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°'SASES ESSE SN onnapa. 





BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WO SOAP. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 


36 CENTRAL WHARF. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Extracts of Indigo, 


Indigo Substitute. 
Bisulphite of Soda. 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 505 
Soaps. 


Indigo Carmine. 
Indigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. 


WS... * i 4 


99 

st Fast Black. 

Acetate of Chrome, 

Cutch and Gambier Extracts. 

Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 

Specialties: 

French Dressings aud Finishings 

for Silk, Weol and Cotton. 





American Aniline Company, 


KImperters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALS EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





S. J, COREY 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, &c. 
Stutz & Co., London; W. F, Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Co., Madras. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
full particulars senton application. 
Extracts, Nubia One-Dip Fast 


Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Shades matched and 
Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Agt.for 


DYESTUFFS 





Merchants Dyeing Company 


DYERS AND FINISHERS, 


Cotton Skein Yarns, Carpet Warp, Woolen and Worsted Dress Goods, 
Woolen and Mixed Cassimeres, Cloakings, Carriage Cloths, Broad Silks, 


Ribbons, Hosiery, Stockinets and Sweaters. 


Spooled. Correspondence solicited. 


Carpet Warp Bundled or 


Offices: 3790. 381 Sedgwick Street, ) ,. " " 
Works: 524 to 53% Orieans Street, | CH ECAGO, ILE. 





AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. 
134 te 150 Nerth 22d S+.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


a Specialty, 


JOHN FORREST 
Printer of Cotton 
Woolen. Silk and Wor 
Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 





ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, 


Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Goods. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


John F. Davidson, Prop., 
2560-62-64 N. 3d St., 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 





TH e Be EC fe ET of our popularity is ne 

secret to our customers. 
Experienee has taught 
them that we give them better work and better service than 
they can get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, 
PHELADELPHIA. 








COPPER ROLLERS, ETC 





BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
e@ DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 


HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GaRDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 


BIRCH BROS., a. 
Somerville Machine Works. Brine ae 


ALBERT BIRCH, Sole Propr. Singeing Machines. 


F nee ney Machinery, Sens — rm 
Sewing achines, tor light and heavy 
Somerville, ss Mass. cloth, will sew any fabric wet or dry. 


Alse, fall line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


’ s 6 5 * ” 
é Finishin 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [ACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 
Complete Piants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEw BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,'” “sosten. 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


STEAM 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


— BY — 
23 West First St.. 


BOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 








oe CYCLONE FANS! 


N : ii \ | Moderate in ‘Price, 
| Mae Substantially Built, 


Unique in Design. 
Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





enhed enanmened 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
—OFFICE AND WORKS :—_————— 


Re con. ‘sae 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


Hurricane Dryers 


For Cotton Stock, Wool, Yarn, Etc. 
CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS 


BEST in Construction, LOWEST in Price. 





Phila. Drying machines Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadeiphla, Pa. 


SAVOGRAN | CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 


INDIA ALKAL! WORKS, Boston. 








VATS, TUBS, ETC. 








Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. - 


Cypressis remarkable for its great durability. There is no other wooed so 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


Practically Everlasting 


can trathfully be said of the 


CAL DWELIXI, 


. CYPRESS TANKS 


mpervious to the action 


MOREOVER, they are : er wo fant or color 


ontents. 
Do not shrink or swell, being _. eam material. 





Write for handsome Catalogue of Tanks and Towers to 
W. E. CALDWELL CO..  *°*Louisvitte, xv. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bieachin Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BESER VorR TANKS, any 
capacity or shape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. er other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


Phone 8947 Cortlandt. No. {i John St., New York City. 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, | RILEYS COPING MACHINES 


ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, PATENT | rovoinc MMU oa 


Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


SLE. | eee 00. § SOLE 


AMERICAN 
105 East 39th St. New York. New York and Providence. AGENTS. 
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TANKS 


All Kinds 
and Sizes 


For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 


CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., 


195 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Drying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural 
Reund Water Grown 


Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
31 Wainut St., Philadeiphia. 


DYyvTE sSTiICE Ss. 

I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur 
House Poles, also Sticks to suit the Wolsten. 
holm Machine from natural water.grown 
Cedar. I alsO make sticks to suit the 
Klauder,-Weldon, and Lorimer machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These sticks 
have been thoroughly tested, and are pro. 
nounced the best on the market. I guaran 
tee to give satisfaction to Dyers. Corres- 
pondence solicited Write tor prices. 

FRANK BAILEY, Cedar speck, P. 0., 
Camden Co N.J 























the Cypress Lumber Co. 


c 


CYPRESS 74h irony. 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


Perforated Copper. 


For Wool Washing 
and Rinsing Boxes. 


Perforated Duster 
Screens on Trial. 


A. J. BECKLEY & C0., 


Garwood, 
N, Y, Office, 123 Liberty St. 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers 224 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 
447 West 14th St., New York. 











Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


You want the best, We bulid them. 
A. HOPKINS & CO., 


BRIDGETON, - - BR. K. 


FOWLES & Co., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 


106 Church &St.. Philadelphia. 





Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Stock, including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools. Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 


JOuUN LUNN. Propriecter. 


2025 Naudain &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 











Power transmitted by means vt «a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
4ll Main Bearings are adjastable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
NWorth Adams, Maas. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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THE —— 


American Tool & Machine Co., 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 








Manufacturers of 


Weston 
<= Hydro 
Extractors 














Special Machines for 
Acid Work. 














Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, ea@ 
@feat annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
(Patented Aug. 2, 1897.) 
The clothing a ed expeet ods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibs to the inch, and if they don’t come up tothas 
test, are likely to be classed * er ~~ machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard thas 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULE 


Is light (16 lbs. ), small (96x 5 in. ), aE e (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliehie 


and simple that a boy can operate it. 
PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 
Ss. McKNIGHT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
" For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 

Latest Improvements now in use. « cnatactared by the Stillman- 
WOONSOCKET, - R.I. pan ma Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send toz 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 





SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine Qompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, ~ Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Hon Works, 50 Cembridee Ste moar Webster se. WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 
Cloth »° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 

Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 

: ~ oe longer 1 life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
: = —— speed, and most 
rtant of all, makes 











PE FECT YARN. Have been 
7 adopted -! the largest New 
England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 





~ 
oO 
oO 
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NYE & TREDICK,  { 


NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


0604060404040 6000000000400000000008 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 
606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
000404040 40400010000100010010100000000000% 


THE UNION 


4 





- Non BUTTON S M.cO 


- pOSTON MASS 


It Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


BRANSON MACHINE CO, 


- BUILDERS OF. 


iting Machine 


Hand < Welt or 
or | Two-Feed 
p | | Ribbers. 
— = ical a | Loopers and 
Open Top meer) og | COtCSC*PPaattsz 
GAZ  _—s«O~Presses 
a ll © “yA % — and 
Hold Down. Cu es ae Boards. 
set | Pree Estimates 
ahs Meas ye Wilds for Plants 
Complete. 














Or Branson 3 Automatic Knitting Machine, 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


506 North American, formerly John, St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD, 
DO N oT CARRY MONEY 
BV VS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
ve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
































KNITTING MACHINERY 





Rosert W, Scorr. Lovis N. D, WILLIaAMs 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
b> 2079 BE. Cumberland Street. Pa. U. S. A. 











OLDEST and BEST KNOWN KNITTING MACHINE. 


USED in every civilized country in the world. 
For description, REDUCED PRICES, etc., see Catalog. 
LAMB MFG. CO... osotst Wate’ 
. "3 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 
New York: LL. D. SANBORN. Room 505 W ool Exchange 


Or }3: FE, WOODHEAD, 100 224 St... Chicage. 
®. P, CURTIS, 671 Washington 8t., Boston, 
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Pepper Monufacturina Co, 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock "Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 
ee CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other styl» of machine for 


SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS, 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 


7 Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needies for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 








BUILDERS OF 


~—%A ad % Automatic 
~ KNITTING MACHINES 


With or without Deuble Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts.. ALLENTOWN, PA, 





KNITTING MACHINERY 
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“ELECTRIC” 
Automatic Knitting Machine, 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





Recent Important Improvement. 


Entirely.new method of transferr- 
ing by which it is impossible to 
drep stitches. 


Change of guage easily accom- 
plished. 
Yarn changer and high splicer. 


Simple and effective in operation. 
Machines in operation 


— aT — 


Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
Philadelphia Office, 370 Bourse. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C CO. 





McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB AMITTING MACHINERY. 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un. 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
——-* Durability, Economy of Oper 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
achine, 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 
Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PENNA 
: New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ACME “STANDARD 8” 


— 


Automatic Knitter, TA 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. ) 


All Kinds and Cauges. 








Best 
ribbed legs and tops. 


Greatest production of perfect! Gives greatest production, fewest 


menders, less cost for main- 
work at least expense. tenance and best fabrics. 


For particulars address More Sianderé iS Mee than any 
the market. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle The best, therefore the cheapest. 
0 sag ‘Standard Machine Co. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 
Philadelphia Office: 508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kaickerbocker Building. Best s Gueatehed. 6 , 
Cer. 6th aad Arch Sts. i reenes Wester, plante. ng meee 
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¥% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 
To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 


New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices ani Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk &St., Cohees, N. ¥. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Can 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. - Little Falls. N. 





. 





CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
a COWOES, ALBANY cO0.,N. i. _{& 


Border Machines 
‘SOUR W yn) 


Je}4 UO1}9AE BAL pue IND 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY For THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEELE HAVEN, PA 
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HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


wna, BHATTIB, 
COHOES, N.Y. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOEZES, N. YT. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
sa Write for Catalogue. 











Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. our section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECEALTY. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop- 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and beak. 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
apese. Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
rimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed atitch tor hosiery and welting. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 


_N. Y. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 
Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 




















CRANE MEG. 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
oon Renee Bore Pa tw 
4 nS cane Brae.” 


oo. 


























KNITTING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
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The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


“Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 








"7 iil man who understands the wants of the trade. 





It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
make streaks or bare spots. Perfectly simple, econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price, 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar- 
ket today. 

Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co.. Hudson, N. Y. 





CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINCTON, VT., 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Flat Rib Knittin 


Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 


Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 


Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. 


Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


Patent Springs tor Dyein ards, 
Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 





§. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


BRISTOL, PA., U. S. 


Manutacturers of 
New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Ficccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built. 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame. 


Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 











WM. COREY CoO., 


Manafacturers of Knitting Machin: 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. t ourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 
And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co . and National Needle Co. 





STAMPING INKS == 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


oo Ee TS ee 
iekly, Always Uniform, es y A 
Witt not Rab, v will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
51m ST, AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPRIA. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





LEwis JONEZSsS, 
603, and Media Sts , Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES county. * | EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY ; LOW IN PRICE. 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, eto. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 





GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved ap Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 


sample o 


work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 
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WEIMAR BROS., “xvuractursrs or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BIN DIN Gos. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


1817 East York St., 


FPhiladelphia. 





LzACE 


inde dn dn dn Ancien din ante inde don int 
See eee dey 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Lone DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 
KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO.,... 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 

Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


Manufacturers of 


BESDGINGS 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The BEST and CHEAPEST 


CROCHET LACE 


EDGINGS £ez_1899. 


FLEMING c& CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. 


229—CHURCH ST.—23! 
PHILA. 


THREADS. 





wm. mM. YounseGe, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 
Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 


Wrapper Braids. 
Philadelphia. 


HAMILTON MILLS 
Manufacturers of 


Common and Spool Tapes 


BINDINCS, Etc. 


J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents, 
276 Church St., New York. 





3638-40 Frankford Ave., 
For Overshirts 


LACINGS oon, 


Both Ti)»ped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 
For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st. x. ¥. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


“Manchester Green, a 
All work guaranteed. 


AST BLACK DYER. 











ISld-21 TayLor ST. 
‘ENSINGTON Puta 





{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


IRONPHALT ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. 


Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Catalogue Free. 


Ready tor ap 


SPECIALTIES: 2and 3 Ply Roofing, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC, CO., 


Richmond, Va. 





WATER WHEELS 171 


ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samsow« cascabe 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 








Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
OV ernor 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION 


CEARING Of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every- 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


Adadress, . oO. Box 1244. 


The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar - 
gate construction, it is 
guuranteed to give better @ 
results with variable quan §F 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to any prac 
ow tical man. The full gate 
z -~,« principle at all stages of 
cnaen® gate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last and always. Will sheer off obstructions. On, two or three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the mostefflicient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gears or chain bolt and sprocket wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. | also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. C. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 
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INCANDESCENT LAMPS AND Roserres 


Especially Adapted for Mill Work. 


12 to 25 Lamps for trial free of expense. ] 
Burned-out Lamps and Bases exchanged for new. { 


Write for particulars. 


CILMORE ELECTRIC Co., 


L and First Sts., - - 


SO. BOSTON, MASS. 





BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BELT HEooxzs. 


FRANK E, FIELD, New Haven, Conn. 


Success rto H. M. Wesson & Co. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. 


COTTON and WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


192-194 Middle St., Lowell, Mansa. 


WHEN IN WANT 0 
BELTING, beiting’or tne beet quality: 


Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





Oak Tanned or 
Solid Round 





DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Olli or Grease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pam 


hiet 


will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 





BELTING, PULLEYS, ETC 








SAGINAW MANUFACTURING C0. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.8. A. 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. AB Cand Lieber’s Codes. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Mainz St., Claremont, N. H 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton 8t. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Caper Tse Roving Cans, pegmiees, Hak light, ent 
2 and Hand Power Balin 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper 8 


Textile World's Emp' 7 
Bureau. CONSULT IT. 











ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J.M. Allen, 4+ - ena 
W. B. Franklin, V 4 e- P res’t 
> ie Allen, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. Pierce, vite and Treasurer 
L. B. nerenees, Ase’t Treas. 
. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t 8ec’y 





FRISBIE FRICTION 


CLUTCHES 


Have been a standard of comparison for years. 
They are yery simple, very strong, very power- 
ful and honestly constructed. Adapted for use 
3 on all kinds ot machinery they have had a wide 


application. 


Perhaps they are just the thing 


you have been looking for. 


Ask for Complete Information. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CoO.. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





BELy 


Manufactured by N 
Albany Belting & Supply Co. G 


ALBANY.N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 
to transmit more POWER, 
wear longer, STRETCH 


less than any other 
leather belt made. 





J. H. BILLINGTON & CO., 


Successors to The Danforth Belting Ce. 
Manufacturers ot 


BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery, Bel- 
ler Cevers and Lace Leather. 


118 Chogtagt St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


HOLBROOK =~. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


















NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


STEMPEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER — 
UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, QUICKNESS, POWER IN ACTION, 


Tested to 400 lbs. and fully warranted. 
Approved by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Asseciation. 


















Pennsylvania Railroad Co. USED BY Provident Life & Trust Co 
George V. Cresson Co. Commonwealth Title & Trust Co 
Harrison Bros. & Co., incor. The George W. Blabon Co. Girard College. 
The Franklin Sugar Ref.Co. Thos. Potter, Sons & Co. The Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Baugh & Sons Co. Gloucester Cotton Mills Co. The Industrial Art School 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. Berkshire Mills Co. Merion Cricket Club. 
te Knickerbocker Ice Co. John Wanamaker. Germantown Cricket Club 
United Gas Imp’ment Co. A. Platt & Sons. Green’s Hotel. 
American Pulley Co. — Med Col, and Hospital. Windsor Hotel. 
Warren, Webster & Co. ennsylvania Hospital. Colliery Engineer Co 
Chemical charges forall Extinguishers. Fire Department Supplies generally 
H. R. BENNETT. 1217 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 








Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 60 to 75 per 
cent. less cost than by any other known method 
They are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always ready; always at 
just the right heat. They are used bv all first 
class up-to.date manufacturers. The “* Econom 
ical” is made in every style, shape and weight, 
to suit all trade using pressingirons. This iron 
is potan atmospheric burner, but is operated 
by an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 
614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Style C. A partial List of Houses using our Gas Irons. 


- v. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York City 
C. Kenyon Co., Mfg. Clothing, o = 
NEW YORK OFFICE, The Rosenthal Mfg. Co., Mfg. Clothing, * 
ape F Bad ne & Co., Mfg Hakt., om - 
Juros Kn abrics, Knit Goods, ia <i 
305 & 307 Mercer St. | &. Millen & Co., Night robes and’ Shirts, “8 
m 7 reer y Custom Tailor, = we 
weet, Orr Jo,. Mfg. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr. Hull & Co., Mtg, Pants, Poughkeepsie. i. 7. 
Pilling Mfg. Co., Knit Underwear, Phila, Pa. 
Call or write tor Cat- Wise Bros., Mfg. ()veralls, Baltimore, Md. 
alogue. Gnggenhetmer & Co , Mfg. Pants, Lynchbug, Va 
Dixie Pants Co.. Mfg. Pants, Charlotte, N. C. 
| J Kyle & Co., Mfg. Pants, Columbus, Ga. 
Mention Textile World. |§ Slayden Kirksey Woolen Mills, Mfe, Pants, Waco, Texas 
| The T. Eaton Co., Migs., Toronto, Can-ada, 













INSURANCE, TOOLS, ETC 
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‘SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


amen EMPLOYERS’ 
P. BLAISDELL & CO., LIABILITY 


Machinists’ Tools — 


WORCESTER, MASS. Conservative Rates. 





ECO WATCHMAN’S SAM’L APPLETON, 


Ma gneto 28 “tae 
ELECTRIC CLOCK - _— 
+ 


Write for Circular 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 


820 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. Waa. 


= MODERATE PRICED=— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


EK specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


: pp THE D. E.WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 








4 THE GRAPHITE LUBRICATING 00., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Run tor Y 
Pulley Bushings a Specialty, ‘wad “Years WITHOUT O11 or Gronee. 











Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
_ Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


4 The cut shows a 19-can machine 

age with two tiers with intermediate 

fean for continuous drying. We 

build any arrangement of string- 

iva ing and furnish any desired num. 

‘eae ber of cans, ot any length, either 

\ with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 

. Iron. We strongly advise our 

~% Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 

7] provement as seven years’ expe- 

rience has demonstrated. This 

\ upright machine enables cloth to 

a gemirun without wide intermediate 

Oh fi W) spaces between the tiers, as in 

im onl horizontal machine, thus avoid- 

se, 1) ing ‘“‘scrimps.” We also build 

a Horizontal Frames, but on radi- 

—— cally different principles from 

most others. Our lilustrated cat- 

alogue explains al] these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THE THomAS Puixuips Co., 


PFPROVIDINCH, FR. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO.. 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell, 
A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, Herbert Lyman, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Williams, Jr., Robert Batcheller, John C. Cobb. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given fer Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 








| N @) N E 2) F "E M nied -. APPENTION Grant Hie 
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OF fe Se le ea -e e — 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO... Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
al iba 4°) PHILADELPHIA, PA 














B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


tur DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Bost ¥ 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
131 Liberty Street, Ne w Ye aa N.Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

186 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Cana! Street, Chicago, I). 2 Kungshol mstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 





—— noo ANILINE SALT, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. BLOOD ALBUM 
31 South Front 8t., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE- WDUD- EXTRACTS. 








means penenmaren ° SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Dusters, 
Reels, Drying Fioors, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Steet Surfacing. 


Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass a!¥ ays in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


Every 


which is 


Manufactured of 
the Best Steam Metal. 


Contain JENKINS’ DISC, 








, Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ilil., U. S. A. 
Eastern Office: No. 284 Pearl Street, New York. 


, <<, GRAVITY and PRESSURE FILTERS. 


Constructed under the Jewell, Warren and Hyatt Patents, 


l. 














HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOWEST PRICE, 


Patents sustained by the Highest Courts. 
The acknowledged Standard of Mechanical Filtration. 


° 
oo. 


and all parts Interchangeable. 


NEW YORK FILTER MFG C0., 0. H. JEWELL FILTER CO. 


pe vonsh St.. Boston 42 W Quincy St., Chicago. 
} Cortlandt St., New 7 ork. 6 4 Bourse Bldg., Phila. 


moss STEAM PIPE COVERINGS mr 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street, - - - - - NEW YORK. 
GANS Yor bondling | THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
| Waterbury, Conn. 
aires | Bristol’s Recording 


Riow Piping. | Instruments, 
The Allington & Curtis Mfg.Co. | — For Pressure, Temperature 
Saginaw, E.S. Mich py and Flectricity. 
] 29 Otix Street. =o All Rang See tatag A ard G uar 
EAST CAMBRIDGE. MASS — Poors nd 


L KLPSTRIN & 00, | 2OMN.™: FERcUSON. 


Office, feeene Nat. Bank, Patersee. N. J. 


122 Pear! St.. | Mill Building a Specialty, 
IN Bw VTornkk. | References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 


| Middle States, including Clark Thread Co.. Newark. N. J.; 


Dyestuffs d | Barbour Flax Spinning Co.. Paterson. N. J.. and others 


ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 


Chemicals. erricient 


Bosten, Philadelphia, Providence, | PUMPS. 
Chicago. Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. | SENECA FALLS 
See Special advertisement inside The Goulds Mfg. Co., N Y. 


BEARINGS Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
Ys Largest Manufacturers in U. 8, 
eames See Advertisement on inside, 


Valves. 














Repaired, 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


The Easiest 
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Oils and Acids. 


Tested tefore leaving the factory. 














therefore not constantly wearirg out the Seat of the 





ALL GENUINE stamped with trade mark. 


No regrinding, 


suitable for all Pressures of Steam, 


Valve 








WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING 


MERITS FOR 








